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The toughest critics gave this performance rave reviews. 
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Until now. 
we called 
ourselves a 


milk company. 


: We've taken the “milk company” out of 
our corporate name. For two very good reasons: 
our old name doesn't fit us anymore, and it 

fits our future even less. We have become 

a growing, diversified company, involved not only 
with the finest of milk products, but with food products 
of all kinds. We're also expanding into areas 
outside the food processing field. Today, 

we are in the midst of building a new Pet. 

But we are building on the solid base that has 
been the Pet Milk Company, a company devoted 
for 81 years to producing the finest products 

it is possible to make. Now, with 11 operating 
divisions and greater facilities, greater resources, 
and the skilled talent to use them, we can do it 
better. To put it simply: we are growing bigger 

to grow better. 


Corporate Headquarters, St. Louis 
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ASK YOUR DENTIST 


WHICH IS BETTER FOR he 





AN AUTOMATIC TOOTHBRUSH WITH UP-AND-DOWN MOTION... 





OR ONE WITH BACK-AND-FORTH MOTION? 


GHNERAL ELECTRIC 


OFFERS BOTH 


..and both are cordless! 


D?: your children spend three to five minutes every 
time they brush thelr teeth, as dentists recommend? 
Do you? 

Most people don't take the time or don’t use enough 
strokes for truly effective cleaning. Often, areas of the 
teeth are neglected when brushed by hand. 


In contrast, regular use of a General Electric automatic 
toothbrush can give cleaner teeth, more healthful gum 
care. One reason is the automatic brush operates at a 
speed of many hundred strokes a minute. And the brush- 
ing motion is also very important. 


WHAT DOES YOUR DENTIST SAY? 


Today, General Electric makes two different types of 
automatic toothbrushes. One has an up-and-down motion 
..the other, back-and-forth. Why not ask your dentist 
which is better for you? 

Both brushes have controlled speed. Not too fast. Not 
too slow. The motion is precise...always in short, regular 
strokes, which clinical and laboratory research have 
found most effective in cleansing tooth surfaces...in 
providing healthful gum care...and in reaching areas 
often missed by hand brushing. The feeling is refreshing, 
enjoyable. The result is better home oral hygiene. 


WHY A CORDLESS AUTOMATIC BRUSH? 

Easier to use—no annoying cords. All General Electric 

brushes are cordless! The power handle is fully induction- 

charged. Just place it in its recharger storage rack. 
This you can count on: whichever brushing motion your 

dentist suggests, a General Electric brush is designed to 

give the effective care your teeth and gums should have. 
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NEW 6-BRUSH EAMILY- 


“The General Electric tooth- 
brush with the up-and-down 
motion has been provision- 


ally accepted as an effec- 
tive cleansing device for 
use as part of a program 
for good oral hygiene to 
supplement the regular pro- 
fessional care required for 
oral health 
ouN M DENTAL THERAPEUT 
AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 





UP-AND-DOWN MOTION ... in 
three models: 6-brush family size, 
4-brush size, and 2-brush size. All 
have personalized brushes in 
assorted pastels and a recharger 
storage rack 


Company, He 





“The General Electric 
brush with the back-and 


tooth- 


forth motion has been ac 
cepted (Group A) as an ef 
fective cleansing device for 
use as part of a program 
for good oral hygiene to 
supplement the regular pro 
fessional care required for 
oral health.” 

YUNCIL ON 


BACK-AND-FORTH MOTION in 
three models: 6-brush family size, 
4-brush size, and compact 2-brush 
Trip-Mate travel kit. All have 
assorted pastel brushes and re- 
charger storage rack 
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Beauty serves the tastiest sake. 
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DIRECT FROM NEW YORK beginning November, enjoy the special charm of JAL all 
the way to Japan... throughout the Orient, Middle East, and Europe. Stop over in 
California and Hawaii at no extra fare, resuming your trip on any of JAL’s 20 
weekly transPacific flights. Your travel agent has complete information. 


YAPAN AIR LINES 


the worldwide airline of Japan 
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3500 feet down, people could travel 
500 miles per hour-through solid rock 


(The steels are ready whenever you are) 


Although the automobile willcontinue 
to be the basic means of American 
travel, high-speed mass transporta- 
tion will soon be needed through 
thickly populated intercity areas. 
Already, the 460 miles between 
Washington and Boston, for example, 
have become one densely crowded, 
metropolitan corridor. When the 
saturation point comes for travel by 
today’s cars, planes, and trains, 
masses of people could travel at great 
speeds far below the congestion 
in a comfortable, pneumatic tube ve- 
hicle driven by ordinary air pressure, 
They would be virtually catapulted 
from downtown Washington to 


downtown Boston in 90 minutes. 
With seven stops along the way. 

This seemingly fantastic mass 
transportation system is one of many 
being explored. Participating are the 
railroad, automobile, aircraft, elee- 
trical products, and other leading 
American industries 

To build whatever systems are 
eventually decided on, American in- 
dustry already has the technology 
and the materials needed —including 
stronger, lighter weight, corrosion- 
resistant, more dependable steels 
from Republic Steel. As American 
industry knows, Republic research 
and production skills have antic- 


This STEELMARK of the American Steel 
Industry on a product assures you it is modern, 
versatile, economical Steel. Put it on products 
you sell; look for it on products you buy 


ipated the needs of industry for prod- 
ucts sometimes literally out of this 
world, 

At this moment. the long reach of 
steel from Republic is probing into 
areas wherever man’s imagination 
needs it — from the ocean depths to 
outer space, from the heartbeat of 
man to the drumbeat of defense. 
Republic Steel Corporation, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44101. 


aD) 
You Can Take the Pulse of Progress at 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 44101 
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People who pay less, 


often know more. 


When people learn that we Old Thompson does have 
put Old Thompson back into barrels an extra mildness and smoothness. 
after blending—a step no other Luckily for us, there are people 
whiskey we know of takes-they who don’t think that price is 
wonder why we don’t charge more. the only clue to quality. 
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Take away my coffee break, 
but don’t take my Praxis. 


The only mistake you can make with 
a Praxis 48 is to try taking it away from 
a girl. Secretaries get very attached to 
this trim electric. And with good reason: 
Praxis 48 makes them letter-perfect. 


It's the only typewriter that refuses to 


make typing’s four most common errors. 
A character sensor prevents flying caps, 
improper spacing, crowding, blurring. 
Even titles are centered automatically, 





Best of all, you can’t go wrong, either. 
Praxis costs only $295. Let us show you 
why it’s the smart move up from a manual. 
We're in the Yellow Pages. 


olivetti underwood 













One reason phone costs haven't gone up with living costs 
is that Western Electric is part of the Bell System. 


Since 1940 consumer prices 
have gone up 127 per cent. But 


Electric’s specific role? upply items from over 40,000 
> of equip- firms. Most of these companies 
| RS 












and intrastate telephone rates the Bell telephone companies are sma 
lave gone up only 45 per cent. And S, not only the products To keep | Ou 
Z distance telephone rates have but the products we buy, Je nev th 
ictually gone down 22 per cent. And we buy a lot part of our oly 
Keeping phone costs down is the jear we. spent over a billion ng packaging ma 
work of everyone in ' dollars purchasingraw teria even anges in th 
yroducts 





We look for 
lew products to do a quality job at 
ower cost 

What did this mean in terms of 
our supply business? Although 
wholesale prices ndustrial 
commodities (except farm prod- 
ucts and goods) have gone up 31 
per cent since 1950, prices of sup- 
plies Western Electric purchases 
for the Bell telephone companies 
have increased only 11 per cent. 

Keeping costs down is as import- 
ant to Western Electric as it is to 
your Bel! telephone company. 
We’re on the same Bell System 
team. We have been since 1882, 
working together with the same 
purpose: to continue to bring you 
the world’s finest telephone service 
at low cost. 


Western Electric 


MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 


the Bell System 
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MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


235. THE SOURCE fy james 
A. MICHENER. Illustrated 
(Retail price $7.95) 






CHOOSE 
ANY THREE 





MUAS SHG] 


YOU SIMPLY AGRE 
CHOICES WITHIN A 
WHICH AVERAGE 









110, THE LAST BATTLE dy 
CORNELIUS RYAN. Photo- 
graphs and maps, (Retail 
price $7,50) 
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DURANT 
316. ON AGGRES- 315. TWO UNDER 240, JAMES BOS- 108. THE EMBEZ- 280. THE AGE OF 
SION 4y KONRAD THE INDIAN SUN WELL: The Earlier ZL by cours VOLTAIRE by wit 
LORENZ. (Retail dyjoNandRuUMER Yeats 1740-1769 dy AUCHINCLOSS and ARIEL DU- 
price $5.75) GODDEN. (Retail FREDERICK A, (Ret. price $4.95) RANT. Illustrated 
price $5.50) POTTLE. Illus. (Retail price $12) 
(Ret. price $12.50) 
t m=. THE 
| White House i! TERRITORIAL 


IMPERATIVE 
Robert Ardray 


Ann TTS FHS 
Hat TP AMEE AES 
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312, THE BiG 286. THE WHITE 287. THE DOUBLE 324. THE TERRITO- 443. THE DECLINE 
SPENDERS by ct HOUSE AND ITS IMAGE by teLeN RIAL IMPERATIVE AND FALL OF THE 
cius seeBe. Pho THIRTY - FOUR = macinnes. (Re- by ROBERT AR- ROMAN EMPIRE sy 
togtaphs, (Retail FAMILIES by amy tail price $5.75) Drey. Illustrared FOWARD GIBBON 
price $6.95) LA FOLLETTE JEN- (Ret, price $6.95) 1-volume abridg- 
SEN, Illus, (Re- ment by D. M. 
tail price $12.50) tow. (Retail 
price $8) 


Chn Hantation lo SFicaders 


WHO MAY HAVE CONSIDERED 


Book-of-the-Month Club 


FOR ONLY SI 


IN A SHORT EXPERIMENTAL SUBSCRIPTION 


NAL CLUB 
—E TO BUY THREE ADDITIO . 

YEAR AT THE MEMBERS PRICES 
20% BELOW RETAIL PRICES 







Churchill 


Taken prove the Dearerad 


Loni Moran 
Bess 
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310, CHURCHILL 
Taken from the 
Diaries of Lord Moran 
Photos. (Re- 


tail price $10) 





444, ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN: The Prairie 
Years AND The War 
Years by CARL 
SANDBURG, 1-vol 
edition. Illus 
(Ret. price $7.50) 


BOOK-DIVIDENDS: The most economical library-building system ever devised 
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231. IN COLD BLOOD fy» 278, A THOUSAND DAYS Sy 
TRUMAN CAPOTE. (Retail ARTHUR M, SCHLESINGER, 
Price $5.95) yh. The 1966 Pulitzer Prize for 


Biography. (Retail price 99) 


—— 
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Homing 





126. PAPA HEMINGWAY: A 
Personal Memoir fy A. F 
HOTCHNER. Photographs 
(Reta price $5.95) 


7M, THE OXFORD HISTORY 
OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
by SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 
Illus. (Ret. price $12.50) 


—— 
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3TT.SATURDAY THE 


778. KENNEDY /y 
RABBI WENTHUN- THEODORE ¢ POEMS OF ROBERT 
GRY ty HARRY SORENSEN. (Re- FROST. (Retail 
KEMELMAN. (Re- tail price $10) price $7) 


231. COMPLETE 


tail price $3.95) 


A 
HISTORY OF 





258. A HISTORY OF 


630. TOM JONES 


487. THE SHORT 


THE JEWS by by HENRY FIELD. STORIES OF ERN- 
ABRAM LEON SA- ING. Iilustratedby EST HEMINGWAY 
CHAR. (Retail LAWRENCE BEALL (Retail price $6) 
price $7.95) SMITH. (Retail 

price $7.50) 
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Modern 
English 


Usage 


HE EXPERIMENTAL MEMBERSHIP sug- 

gested here will not only prove, by your 
own actual experience, how effectually mem- 
bership in the Book-of-the-Month Club can 
keep you from missing, through over- 
sight or overbusyness, books you fully in 
tend to read; it will also demonstrate another 
equally important advantage enjoyed by 
Book-Dividends. Through 
this unique profit-sharing system Book-of- 


Club members 


the-Month Club members can regularly 
receive valuable library volumes—at a small 
fraction of their retail price—simply by 
buying books they would buy if they were 
not members 


If you continue after this experimental 
membership, you will receive, with every 
Club choice you buy, a Book-Dividend Cer- 
tificate, Each Certificate, together with a 
nominal sum, often only $1.00 or $1.50 
—somewhat more for unusually expensive 
volumes—can be redeemed for a valuable 
Book-Dividend which you may choose from 
over 100 fine library volumes whose retail 
prices average $7. Since its inauguration 
more than $362,000,000 worth of books 
(retail value) has been earned and re- 
ceived by Book-of-the-Month Club 
members through this unique profit- 
sharing plan. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc., 345 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 10014 
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152, BARTLETT'S 
FAMILIAR QUOTA- 


232. A DICTIONARY 
OF MODERN ENG- 


TIONS, -t3ch edi. USH USAGE dy 
tion. (Retail price oH, W, FOWLER 
$10) Revised edition 


(Retail price $5) 





311. ESQUIRE PAR- 
TY BOOK by the 


320. EMILY POST'S 
ETIQUETTE. Lich 


EDITORS OF ES- edition. Revised 

Quire. Illustrated 4) ELIZABETH L 

(Ret. price $6.95) post. (Retail 
price $5.95) 








is 


5M. THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER'S 
HANDBOOK by 
AARON SUSSMAN 
INustrated. (Re 
tail price $5.95) 


— 


161. JOY OF COOK- 
ING 4y IRMA 5S 
ROMBAUER and 
MARION R. BECK 


ER. Illustrated 
(Ret. price $6.50) 
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TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Wednesday, September 14 

THE VIRGINIAN (NBC, 7:30-9  p.m.).” 
Charles Bickford, as John Grainger, buys 
Shiloh ranch and joins the series in the 
season’s opener, with Jo Van Fleet as a 
bitter widow who tries to drive Grainger 
off his new property. 

BOB HOPE PRESENTS THE CHRYSLER THE- 
ATER (NBC, 9-10 p.m.). Julie Harris and 
Farley Granger combine talents to poison 
Granger's wife so they can use her money 
to support their future life in “Nightmare.” 

ABC STAGE 67 (ABC, 10-11 p.m.), Alan 
(The Russians Are Coming . . 2 Arkin 
stars as a New Yorker facing the hazards 
of marriage complicated by his love affair 
with the Big City. Co-starring in “The 
Love Song of Barney Kempinski” by Mur- 
ray Schisgal are Sir John Gielgud, Alan 
King and Lee Grant. Premiére. 


Thursday, September 15 

JERICHO (CBS, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). When a 
radar expert has to be smuggled behind 
Nazi lines to study a new antiaircraft gun, 
an espionage team code-named Jericho is 
tapped for the job. With John Leyton, 
Marino Mase and Don Francks in the 
leads. Premiére. 

BEWITCHED (ABC, 9-9:30 p.m.), Robert Q. 
Lewis guest-stars as a commercial pho- 
tographer assigned to snap Baby Tabatha 
for an advertising campaign. Samantha 
(Elizabeth Montgomery) refuses, and with 
one magic twitch of her nose has every- 
thing going her way. 


. Friday, September 16 

THE MILTON BERLE SHOW (ABC, 9-10 
p.m.), Pushing the network's own products, 
Berle includes among his guests Phyl- 
lis (The Pruitts of Southampton) Diller; 
Adam (Batman) West and Van (The 
Green Hornet) Williams. 

T.H.E. CAT (NBC, 9:30-10 p.m.). Rob- 
ert Loggia plays a character named Thom- 
as Hewitt Edward Cat in the tale of a cat 
burglar turned crime fighter. In the pre- 
miére, he acts as a bodyguard for a fear- 
less priest threatened by the underworld. 


Saturday, September 17 

N.C.A.A. FOOTBALL (ABC, 4:30 p.m. to 
conclusion), The University of Southern 
California meets the University of Texas 
at Austin. 

THE UNITED NATIONS HANDICAP (CBS, 
5-5:30 p.m.). The $100,000 race for three- 
year-olds broadcast live from Atlantic 
City. Among the entries will be million- 
dollar winner Buckpasser. 

PISTOLS ‘N’ PETTICOATS (CBS, 8:30-9 
p.m.). Ann Sheridan stars as Hank Hawks 
in a new comedy western series about a 
modern Annie Oakley who can outfight, 
outshoot and outwit any man west of the 
Mississippi. Premiére. 

MISSION: IMPOSSIBLE (CBS, 9-10 p.m.). 
Dan Briggs (Steven Hill) heads the four- 
man Impossible Mission Force. This week, 
with the help of a safe cracker (Wally 
Cox), they smuggle two nuclear warheads 
out of a Latin American dictator's heavily 
guarded vault. Premiére. 

THE HOLLYWOOD PALACE (ABC, 9:30- 
10:30 p.m.). Bing Crosby hosts George 
Burns, Sid Caesar, the Mamas and the 


© All umes E.D.T. 
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Papas, and Soprano Jane Marsh, winner 
of the recent Tchaikovsky Competition 
in Moscow. 


Sunday, September 18 

NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE (CBS, 3:15 to 
conclusion). The Dallas Cowboys, one of 
the leading contenders for the Eastern di- 
vision title, meet the New York Giants 
in Dallas. 

CBS NEWS SPECIAL REPORT (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.). Peter Kalischer reports on the re- 
sults of the South Viet Nam elections. 

NBC NEWS SPECIAL: AIR OF DISASTER 
(NBC, 6:30-7:30 p.m.). The growing prob- 
lem of air pollution across the U.S.; the 
major causes and possible solutions ex- 
plored by Sander Vanocur of NBC News. 
CBS will study the same problem on 
Tuesday (10-11 p.m.) with Daniel Schorr 
doing the research. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


MAME, The tone is brassy, the mood is 
brash, and the genre is pure Broadway. As 
the latest reincarnation of Patrick Dennis’ 
effervescent Auntie, Angela Lansbury lacks 
none of the glitter of a star. 

PHILADELPHIA, HERE | COME! The Ameri- 
can immigrant experience is a tale oft told: 
but in this engaging drama, Irish Play- 
wright Brian Friel offers a dramatic visit to 
the Ould Sod for a glimpse of the wrench- 
ing departure that precedes each expectant 
arrival, 

SWEET CHARITY. As Toulouse-Lautrec 
memorialized the cancan girls of Paris, 
Director Bob Fosse celebrates the taxi 
dancers of New York with stylish staging 
and sophisticated choreography. Gwen 
Verdon is a terpsichorean tornado as a gal 
who has a lot of love to give—if she could 
only find a taker. 

CACTUS FLOWER. It’s tricky business when 
a man tells his wife he has a mistress. It's 
trickier when a man tells his mistress he 
has a wife—and doesn't. How to turn the 
trick when mistress insists on meeting non- 
existent wife is the pivot this labyrinthian 
sex farce twists around. 


CINEMA 


FANTASTIC VOYAGE. Reduced to the size of 
bacteria, four men and a girl are injected 
into the bloodstream of a prominent scien- 
tist. Despite opposition from white cells, 
antibodies and other microscopic villains, 
they manage to complete their assignment: 
the removal of an inoperable blood clot in 
his brain. 

LA VISITA. An ad in a lonely-hearts col- 
umn brings together a small-town spinster 
(Sandra Milo) and a middle-aged clerk 
(Francois Perier), who within a single day 
meet, quarrel, make love, and go their 
separate lonely ways again. 

THE WRONG BOX. Doddering old John 
Mills attempts bodily mayhem on his dod- 
dering old brother, Ralph Richardson, in a 
hilarious race to see which branch of the 
family will inherit a large fortune. 

HOW TO STEAL A MILLION, Audrey Hep- 
burn sets out to save the reputation of her 
father, a charming forger played by Hugh 
Griffith, and learns that crime can be beau- 
tiful with Peter O’Toole as an accomplice. 

THE ENDLESS SUMMER. Riding the crest of 
surfing’s popularity, this beautifully photo- 
graphed documentary follows two young 





Californians as they sample the world’s 
beaches in quest of the perfect wave. To 
everyone's surprise, they find it, too, and 
in the most unlikely place. 

“THE RUSSIANS ARE COMING THE RUSSIANS 


ARE COMING.” Broadway's Alan Arkin 
steals the show from such tough competi- 
tors as Paul Ford and Jonathan Winters in 
his portrayal of Rozanovy, the frenzied head 
of a Soviet shore party whose sub has run 
aground off the New England coast. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 

THE FIXER, by Bernard Malamud. A 
great tragic novel is probably in Malamud, 
and this stark, metaphorical tale of a Jew 
in Czarist Russia condemned to die for 
a murder he didn’t commit, comes power- 
fully close to that achievement. 

GILES GOAT-BOY, by John Barth. In this 
novel, which might be called metaphysical 
science fiction, Barth takes a boy who 
might be a goat—or a goat who might 
be the protagonist—into a nightmare col- 
legiate world, which, by flashes of phos- 
phorescent light, might seem to resemble 
our own. A distinguished puzzle. 

THE ANTI-DEATH LEAGUE, by Kingsley 
Amis. The precarious balance of the cold 
war provides the ambiance for this spy 
story by a writer who happily feels neither 
limited nor depressed by the form. 

Generally speaking, first novels don’t 
have to be read, and, generally speaking, 
nobody reads them; their average sale 
falls under 1,500 copies. In this season's 
bountiful batch, however, are a dozen or 
more first novels that are not only worth 
reading but worth remembering. Among 
them: Robert Crichton’s The Secret of 
Santa Vittoria, a wry, humorous war para- 
ble in which Crichton, who is mostly a 
black humorist, nevertheless keeps his cool; 
Monique Wittig’s The Opoponax, in which 
the simple story of a little girl growing 
up is told without cither false gravity 
or sentimentality; Mario Vargas Llosa’s 
The Time of the Hero, in which a Peru- 
vian military academy suggests allegori- 
cally the tribulations of life in Peru: 
and James Mossman’s Beggars on Horse- 
back, a brilliant’ satire on the British 
colonial spirit. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
. Valley of the Dolls, Susann 
(1 last week) 
The Adventurers, Robbins (2) 
. Tai-Pan, Clavell (3) 
The Detective, Thorp (4) 
. Giles Goat-Boy, Barth (6) 
The Source, Michener (5) 
. The Ninety and Nine, Brinkley 
. The Kremlin Letter, Behn 
. Tell No Man, St. Johns (7) 
. The Embezzler, Auchincloss (8) 


SeEND ALYY 


NONFICTION 

. How to Avoid Probate, Dacey (1) 

. Human Sexual Response, Masters and 
Johnson (2) 

. Games People Play, Berne (5) 

. Papa Hemingway, Hotchner (3) 

. The Last Battle, Ryan (4) 

. Flying Saucers—Serious Business, 
Edwards (6) 

. In Cold Blood, Capote (8) 

. Two Under the Indian Sun, Godden 
and Godden (7) 

9. Rush to Judgment, Lane 

10. Tinkerbelle, Manry 


we 
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You men are all alike. You only come to a Hertz counter for 
one thing: a dependable car. Once you've got it, you take off. 


Why shouldn't you? You come for a car, not conversation. 

{ Ah, but let something go wrong. Then you notice us. Then 
we hear from you. And if we slip-up we deserve it. 

Lately, we're happy to say, most of you haven't had much 





to say to us. That makes our boss very happy. He chalks it 
up to our good hard work and our great new Fords. 

So you can see why a Hertz girl considers it a compliment 
when a man like you takes us for granted. 


No word from you puts in a good word for us—with the 
boss. 






RENT ACAR 
















Dacrons.. 
aman’s 
way to 
look great, 
stay neat 


AUTOKARTE 


’ 


“Botany” 500° Forward 
Fashion tick weave...a man’s 
way to come on strong this fall. 
For style and stamina, this suit is hard 
to top. Note the smartly squared 
shoulders. The long, lean lapels. And 
the lustrous tick weave—a blend of 
50% Dacron* polyester, 34% worsted 
wool, 16% mohair with lots of 
get-up-and-go! Even hard wear 
in rough weather won't faze its 
crisp good looks. Superbly 
tailored by Daroff. About $85 
at fine stores everywhere. Ask for 
a ‘Botany’ 500* suit with “Dacron”. 


*Du Pon's registered trademark. Du lo 
makes fibers, nor fabrics or cloth« 











Flying by Cessna is 






just a matter of changing seats 


You set your own takeoff schedule. No useless hang- 
ing around town because the meeting broke up two 
hours early. No waiting around terminals because 
the meeting broke up one hour late. 


No standing in long lines. No standby status. No 
baggage lines. And you can change your flight 
schedule any time you please—avoid other incon- 


veniences out of your control. 


The Cessna Executive Skyknight with Turbo- 
System power is a high-performance twin that pays 
for itself over and over again in many ways. 


For a brochure and the name of your nearest Cessna 
multi-engine Dealer, write: Cessna Aircraft Com- 
pany, Dept. SKK-T7, Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 


More Cessna airplanes are bought than any other make Cessna 9 


The Executive Skyknight with Turbo-System power offers speeds up to 275 miles per hour. The Sky- 
knight features a luxury six-place cabin, and is equipped with Cessna exclusive Wing Lockers for storage 


of the extra ‘‘outside-of-the-cabin” luggage. It carries a useful load of more than a ton... 


and operates 


easily from the thousands of airfields in the widest range of altitude-temperature combinations. 
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WHEN TWO OF THE LARGEST 

AUTO MAKERS 

LOOKED UNDERSDUR HOOD 
(fia ) 









THEY BOTH 
BOUGHT REMINGTON’ 25 
ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS. 

They found a power roll stronger than 
steel, a carbon ribbon attachment that 
comes with the machine, a shield to keep 
the insides clean. 

And they got results they'd never got- 
ten before. Because Remington's Electric 
has UltraTouch™ and individual letter 
adjustments for uniform printing. 

The auto makers liked what they saw 
in the Remington 25 and what they heard 
about it. 

Remington offers full service on every 
typewriter. A Customer Engineer will al- 
ways be available. 

That did it. The car companies bought 
Remington 25 Electric Typewriters. 

If you'd like to try it, calla Remington 
man. Look in the phone book. 

If you aren't as pleased with it as the 
auto makers were, we'll take it back. 
Memington. 

OFFICE MACHINES 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


STR RTE A 
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Wednesday, September 14, at 10:00 P.M. EDT, a unique 
new program comes to television. [|] ABC Stage 67 repre- 
sents the culmination of a unique, worldwide search. For 
the excellent. The innovational. The delightful. 1] Week 
after week, ABC Stage 67 will bring you the work of 
many of the world’s greatest writers, actors, directors, 
producers. Exciting new works in comedy. In music. In 
drama. Television essay. Above all, in entertainment. 
() ABC Stage 67 will be a showcase for talent unlike any 
you've ever seen on television before. [) And it opens 
this week with a highly unorthodox comedy, “The Love 
Song of Barney Kempinski.” Written by Murray Schisgal, 
author of the Broadway hit, “Luv,” it stars Alan Arkin, 
Sir John Gielgud, Alan King and Lee Grant. [1 In future 
weeks you'll see a searching drama of the cold war by 


=i en ee. 


John LeCarré, who wrote “The Spy Who Came in From 
the Cold.” A riotous football musical, “OLympus 7-0000,” 
by Richard Adler and Jerome Chodorov. A sensitive tele- 
vision essay on “The Kennedy Wit,” with Jack Paar. 
C) You'll see a remarkable one-hour virtuoso perform- 
ance by Ingrid Bergman. A study of the art and artistry 
of Bob Dylan. [] You'll spend evenings with Sir Laurence 
Olivier, Peter Sellers, James Mason, Geraldine Page, 
Jason Robards, Jr. [] You'll see special works by Tru- 
man Capote and Jean Cocteau. [ All in color. 1] And 
what you see may very well be a new era opening 
for television. [] To a large extent, that will depend 
on you. Be sure to be there when ABC Stage 67 be- 
gins, We think you'll want to keep your Wednesday eve- 
nings free from then on. [) ABC Television Network. 









Watching television becomes an event. 
ABC Stage 67 starts this week. 





For four generations 
weve been making medicines 
as 1f people's lives depended on them. 





NOW COMPARE 


THE “BIG 4” 
RECORD CLUBS 


CAN YOU CHOOSE FROM ALL LABELS 
INCLUDING LATEST RELEASES? 


WHO SAYS 
ALL RECORD CLUBS ARE ALIKE? 


Record Club of America gives you All Labels... at 334% savings...and often 
up to75%...AND DOESN'T FORCE YOU TO BUY EVEN A SINGLE RECORD 


Choose any LP, on any labe 
Over 300 different manufacturers 


Mono and Stereo! No exceptions! 
scluding CAPITOL, COLUMBIA, 


a RCA VICTOR, ANGEL. VOX, VERVE, DE CCA, LONDON etc 


Even latest releases are available at once 


MUST YOU BUY A “MINIMUM” 
Minoct or mecomogs wow wav P 6 PB P 2 PNONE! 


CAN YOU BUY ANY RECORD 
YOU WANT AT A DISCOUNT? 


DO YOU EVER RECEIVE 
UNORDERED RECORDS? 


HOW LONG MUST YOU WAIT 
FOR SELECTIONS TO ARRIVE? 


) NO ) NO ) No p ALWays! 


no waiting 


No obligations! No yearly “quota’'! Take as many, 
as few, or no records at all if you so decide! 


Your discounts are never less than 33‘ 
and are often as high as 75 on every 


record you buy! No exceptions! 


There are no cards which you must return 
Only the records you want are sent 


and only when you ask us to send them! 


YOUR ORDER PROCESSED 
SAME DAY RECEIVED! 





If Record Club of America is that good —where’s the catch? 
There is no catch! Here is truly one Record Club with no restrictions 


* Choose any LP... on any label! 
No exceptions ... Mono and Stereo 
— including latest releases! 

* No “quotas” to buy! 
Take 0 records — or 100! 

* SAVE — never less than 331% 
off list... often up to 75%! 

* All orders processed same day 
received — no long waits! 

* Every record brand new, 
first quality, factory fresh 
—and guaranteed fully returnable! 


TYPICAL “DOUBLE DISCOUNT” SALE 
Sugg. List Price 
$3.79 and $3.98 

Tijuana Brass 

Al Hirt 

Bill Cosby 
Sugg. List Price 
$4.79 and $4.98 

Frank Sinatra Getz-Gilberto 

Arthur Fiedler | | 


Sugg. List Price 
$4.98 


BEST SELLERS ...ONLY $1.89 & $1.98 


Ferrante & Teicher 
Peter, Paul & Mary | Henry Mancini 
Sonny & Cher The Righteous Bros. 


BEST SELLERS...ONLY $2.39 & $2.49 


The Supremes 


Ramsey Lewis 
Segovia 


--- ONLY $1.77 


Birgit Nilsson 


Everest & Vox 
Classical Albums 


. . « plus more than ‘2 off on famous labels: Audio Fidelity, 
Command, Westminster, Roulette, Mercury, Angel, MGM, 
Verve, Deutsche Grammophon and others. . . 





AT LAST! A RECORD CLUB WITH NO “OBLIGATIONS*— ONLY BENEFITS! 


This is the way YOU want it —a record club with 
no strings attached! Ordinary record clubs make 
you choose from just a few labels — usually their 
own labels! They make you buy 5, 6, or more 
records a year (at full price!) to fulfill your “‘ob- 
ligation’’. And, if you forget to return their month 
ly card — they send you a record you don’t want, 
and a bill for $5.00 or $6.00! 


But Record Club of America Ends All That! 
Now you can choose any LP... on any label. Take 
as many, or as few, or no records at all if you so 
decide. And you get discounts of at least 334% 
—and often up to 75% —on every album! That 
means you buy all $3.79 and $3.98 LP’s at $2.39; 
$4.79 and $4.98 LP’s at $2.99; and $5.79 and 
$5.98 LP's at just $3.69, plus a small charge for 
postage and handling. To join, mail coupon with 
check or money order for $5. This entitles you to 
LIFETIME MEMBERSHIP in Record Club of America 
—and you never pay another club fee! 

Look What You Get Immediately by Return Mail 
(1) LIFETIME MEMBERSHIP CARD, which guarantees 
you LP albums at dealer cost guarantees you 
discounts of at least 33443% —and as high as 
75% — on every record you buy! 

(2) FREE 300-page Schwann Catalog to pick your 
records from. The Schwann Catalog is an inde- 
pendent publication listing all LP's available. Over 
300 different labels, over 30,000 albums. 

(3) DISC®, the Club's FREE magazine which reg- 
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ularly supplements Schwann's listings and keeps 
you informed of extra money saving “‘double- 
discount” specials. 
Your order is PROCESSED SAME DAY we get it! No 
long waits. No monthly cards to return, so you are 
never shipped unordered records. Every record 
GUARANTEED brand new, first quality, factory 
fresh! You must be completely satisfied — or every 
record fully returnable! 

Money Back Guarantee 
If you aren't convinced our discounts are as big as 
we say (check us to the penny on this!) ... that 
our range of selections is the biggest anywhere 
(over 30,000 albums every month!) ... or even if 
you've simply changed your mind—return all items 
within 10 days and your membership fee will be 
refunded promptly and in full! 

Over 600,000 music lovers—plus leading schools, 
libraries and other budget-wise institutions—now 
save money this sensible way through the only 
record club with no strings attached! Join now 
and save. Mail coupon to: Record Club of America, 
1285 East Princess Street, York, Pa. 17405. 





Your membership entitles you to buy or offer | 


gift memberships to friends, relatives, neigh- 
bors for only $2.50 each with full privileges. You 
can even split the total: Your membership and 
one gift membership divided equally brings the 
cost down to $3.75 each. The more gift mem- 
bers you get—the more you save! See coupon 
for your big savings. 








~<a FREE! 300-page Schwann Cat- 
e alog to pick your albums from 
? when you join Record Club of 
‘America 


| GIANT CATALOG lists all records of all 

manufacturers. Over 300 labels with 

discounts from 333% to 75% — Over 

30,000 albums — CLASSICAL, instru- 

mental and vocal—POPULAR, vocal and 

instrumental — JAZZ — FOLK — SOUND- 

TRACKS, Broadway and Hollywood—SPOKEN WORD— 

ROCK-n’ ROLL—COMEDY—RHYTHM & BLUES—COUN- 
TRY & WESTERN—DANCING—LISTENING... 


| RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA X-958-0 


1285 East Princess Street, 
York, Pennsylvania 17405 


Yes! Send FREE Schwann Catalog, DISC®, and LIFE- 
TIME MEMBERSHIP CARD. Enclosed is $5, which 
entitles me to buy any LP in the Schwann Catalog 
or DISC® at discounts of at least 331% and as 
high as 75%, plus a small postage and handling 
charge. | may take as many or as few, or no rec- 
ords at all. No yearly “quota”. | may, for any 
reason, return items within 10 days for full refund 
of membership fee! 
}) Yes! Add GIFT MEMBERSHIPS at $2.50 | 
each to my request. Send to names and addresses 
on attached sheet 
l enclose $______ covering my $5 lifetime 
membership and any gift memberships at $2.50 
each. 
Print 
_—_——————— = = 








Address 
| 


City State Zip — 

Over 600,000 enthusiastic members including 
schools, libraries and other institutions. 

ALL ORDERS PROCESSED SAME DAY RECEIVED. AL- 
BUMS COME TO YOU FACTORY FRESH. YOUR SATISFAC- 
TION GUARANTEED ORALL ALBUMS FULLY RETURNABLE. J 
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NEW BOEING SST, with variable-sweep wings, is designed 
for efficient supersonic flight, yet can match low-speed perform- 
ance of today’s jetliners. In top plane above, Boeing SST’s 
wings are folded back against tail to form single lifting surface 
for supersonic flight. For low-speed approaches and landings 
(lower plane), wings open to angles similar to those of today’s 





jets. The Boeing SST could carry 300 passengers from New 
York to London in two hours, 40 minutes. It could operate at 
passenger-mile costs below those of today’s big jets, and use the 
same airports. The Boeing SST incorporates the benefits of the 
world’s greatest jetliner experience. It is designed to assure con- 
tinued U.S. leadership in the coming era of supersonic travel 


Capability has many faces at Boeing 





BURNER II, delivered to the U.S. Air Force by 
Bocing, isnew upper stage space vehicle, designed to 
provide final “kick” for placing small or medium- 
ize Space payloads into precise orbit. 


NASA’S SATURN V launch 
largest, willlaunch first A 
builds first e S-1C b 


equal to approximately 


ticle, free world’ 
sto moon, Bocing 
1crating thrust 


ion horsepower 


$ 
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MISSILE GUIDANCE SIMULATOR at Bocing 









Space Center tests accuracy of missile homing 
devices. Heat, dust, atmospheric conditions, even 
some anti-missile defense methods, can be pro- 
grammed into simulator to determine missile 
homer performance in face of severe obstacles 


SEEM Ls 


1916 * 50th Anniversary Year + 1966 
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of Forget about wrinkles. Forget about ironing. Just 
It s Decton remember the tapered fit. And the big choice of collar 
Perma - | aelar styles. And the ‘“Sanforized-Plus"” Dacron® polyester 


and cotton blend in white and many subtle solids. 
And the name: Arrow Decton Perma-lron. $7.00. 
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Listen to our Spanish Provincial console. The music says 
superb stereo. The craftsmanship speaks for itself. 


The music is unsurpassed by any comparable console 
stereo system available today. 

To the ear, Sylvania Classic Sterco is in a class by itself. 
The 100-watt EIA all-transistor amplifier (160 watts peak 
power) handles music cleanly, without adding any un- 
wanted characteristics. A new air-suspension speaker 
system eliminates all audible distortion. From records or 
FM stereo, music is crisp and alive at every level. 

The furniture is styled in 17th Century Spanish Provin- 


cial. Carved in magnificent Pecan woods and veneers. 
Carefully handcrafted to express the period mood in the 
bench-made furniture tradition. Top opens silently from 
the center and the furniture line is never broken to the eye. 

You'll hear superb stereo inside elegant contemporary, 
provincial and traditional furniture at your Sylvania deal- 
ers. Suggested list prices range from about $300 to 
$2150. For a guide to Sylvania Stereo, send 25¢ to: 
Sylvania, Dept. S, Box 7, Station C, Buffalo, N.Y. 14209. 
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The Laager 


Sir: In view of the assassination of Prime 
Minister Hendrik Verwoerd, it is remark- 
able that Time, in the cover story on 
South Africa [Aug. 26], could have “pre- 
scooped” all other news media with such 
an interesting and educational article re- 
lating to “The Great White Laager.” 
NorMAN SILVERSMITH 


New York City 


Sir: As a matter of curiosity, was your 
Verwoerd cover story allowed to circulate 
in South Africa? 

FE. Morison 
Melbourne 
> Though Time has been banned on pre- 
vious occasions, this issue was allowed to 
circulate after a delay of five days, dur- 
ing which Verwoerd read and personally 
passed the story through censorship. 


Sir: You wrote about apartheid accu- 
rately and with remarkable insight; many 
South Africans will thank you. 

ANTHONY VAN ZYL 
Johannesburg 


Sir: Your sensational article misuses our 
traditionally peaceful and happy country 


to justify the racial violence in your 
country. 

A. W. SAUKE 
Johannesburg 


Sir: Your article was excellent. I was 
sorry that no reference was made to the 
small band of Christians who are coura- 
geously opposing the government and its 
immoral policies. Many of them have been 
penalized for their stand against its un- 
Christian methods. However, their wit- 
ness is often undermined by the churches, 
which are afraid to take a firm stand for 
fear of loss of status. There are thousands 
of accusing fingers pointing at us, of the 
countless starving, the ones in jail, those 
banned, and especially those who in frus- 
tration and bitterness have left the church, 
because of our compromise. 

(Tue Rey.) P. J. Dit 
St. Albans Cathedral 
Pretoria 





Too Vividly Reminiscent 


Sir: To a Korean who has lived through 
WW II, the current events in Red China 
[Sept. 2] are too vividly reminiscent of 
the prewar hysteria in Nazi Germany and 
imperial Japan. Both regimes sought scape- 
goats in what were considered to be for- 
eign elements in their cultural, economic, 
religious and racial framework, and sought 
to justify their war effort as a national cru- 
sade against them, If the current frenzy in 

ed China is indeed the sign of a country 
preparing for war, God help us! 

CHUuLL S. SonG, M.D. 

New York City 


Sir: One is truly frightened by the de- 
liberate choice of barbarism over civiliza- 
tion that Mao has made. Such a rejection 
of anything involving the intellect surely 
goes to show that only when the people are 
ignorant animals responding to a war cry 
as inarticulate as it is destructive can a 
movement like the “Great Proletarian Cul- 
tural Revolution” gain any momentum. 
Keeping this in mind, one is reimpressed 
with the need to open wider the doors of 
higher education. Only as long as we edu- 
cate ourselves and our children in as broad 
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a manner as possible are we assured that 
a “Mao revolution” will not sweep over us, 
driving whatever man has accomplished 
of worth into oblivion. 

BuRTON J, GREENE 
Toledo, Ohio 


About Time 


Sir: In your note about the 20th century 
being two-thirds gone [Sept. 2], you have 
resurrected a time-honored question—one 
that never has been settled to everybody's 
satisfaction. 

The Ist century A.D. did not begin in 
the year 0; rather, it began in the year |. 
After the lapse of 100—nor 99—years, 
the 2nd century began in the year 101. 
The 20th century began Jan. 1, 1901. 
Therefore this century will be two-thirds 
gone on Sept. 1, 1967. 

Right or wrong? 

FREDERIC BABCOCK 
Winter Park, Fla. 


Sir: The first year of the Christian era is 
numbered A.D. 1. A century has not 
passed until 100 complete years have 
elapsed. The 20th century began with Jun- 
uary 1901 and will end with Dec, 31, 2000, 
The present century will be two-thirds 
gone on Sept. 2, 1967. 

R. L. DUNCOMBE 

Director 

Nautical Almanac Office 
U.S. Naval Observatory 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir: Time is, as so often, ahead of time. 

MICHAEL SHIMSHONI 
Weizmann Institute of Science 
Rehovoth, Israel 


Sir: If Time can’t tell time, who can? 
Peter T. LECLair 
Wethersfield, Conn. 


Sir; Ticktock? Poppycock! 
D. R. HoRNER 
Wassenaar, The Netherlands 


Sir: Grandfather would agree with 
Time’s timetable, which has the 20th cen- 
tury just going past the two-thirds mark. 
Grandmother would never be convinced 
because, as she explained, her baby, born 
on Jan. 1, 1901 (my father), was one of 
the first of the 20th century. I had to agree 
with Grandfather, as he said when 1899 
came, the 19th century was 99, then turned 
100 when 1900 came, and 100 is as old as 
a century can get. 
Don SCHWARTZ 

Los Angeles 


Blood Curdling 


Sir: “How the Tea Break Could Ruin 
England” [Sept. 2] is one of the finest 
analytical compositions that 1 have read 
in a long time. As an Englishman with 
some experience of U.S. business methods 
and industrial techniques, I groan when 
confronted with some of the outmoded 
systems still in operation. “What was good 
enough for my old man is good enough for 
me” is the slogan that typifies Britishers’ 
inherent opposition to change. That does 
not apply to personal items like TV sets, 
cars, washing machines and holidays on 
the Continent. Alas, until the old school 
tie is thrown into the garbage can, the 
pounds, shillings and pence hear about 
the decimal system, and a few “work 
breaks” are substituted for tea breaks, 
we'll always have the blokes who do as 
little as they can so’s to leave half the job 
for their fellow workers. 
Rosert N. WILKIE 

Boca Raton, Fla. 


Sir: Your statement that the alternative 
lo a second Industrial Revolution for the 
British is “to sink slowly toward the status 
of Sweden” curdles my pint of Swedish 
blood. The British would be lucky to rise 
to the Swedish standard of living through 
a second Industrial Revolution. 
(Mrs.) Roberta W. McCuskey 

Cleveland 





Sir: As a Scotch engineer, faced with 
the prospect of working in England at the 
close of World War Il, becoming national- 
ized, socialized and paralyzed, | found the 
solution. 

GrorGE T. SKINNER 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Plus, Not Minus 


Sir: In that perceptive Time Essay, “The 
Foreigner Discovers America” [Aug. 26], 
one observation seemed to me perhaps un- 
fair: “Tops among minuses are rude cus- 
toms officers.” Perhaps this often used to 
be the case but. in the past two or three 
years, in my own frequent experience, the 
U.S. customs officer has become almost 
invariably a standout for politeness. 

Sometimes some of our foreign visitors 
may forget that the U.S. customs inspec- 
tor is supposed to achieve two frequently 
incompatible things: convey a cheerful 
welcome while rummaging through one’s 
luggage to be sure that the laws of the 
land are not being violated. It isn't the 
customs man’s fault that the visitor can- 
not bring in his present of home-town 
bologna or liquor-filled candies to rela- 
tives and friends here. 

Being pleasant and strict at the same 
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SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write 
us about your subscription. 


Mail to: TIME Subscription Service 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IiI, 60611 
Charles A. Adams. Vice President & Gen’! Mgr. 


payment, and check: () new subscription 


(© renew my present subscription, ane 


Subscription Rates in the United States address 
and Canada: 1 year, $10;2 years, $15, 3 years. 
$19; 5 years, $25. Subscription rates for all 
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If you have a question about your subscription, 

place your magazine address label here and 

this form to your letter. 
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Start the 
school year right 
with 
Webster’s Seventh 
New Collegiate 


Old dictionaries cannot give today’s 
students the thousands of new words that 
have entered our language — words 
they use daily in their courses. 


But Webster's Seventh New Collegiate 
does: with 20,000 new words and new 
meanings . . . with 130,000 entries in 
all. It is the only "Webster" with sci- 
entific names of plants and animals . 
rules for spelling and punctuation. Re- 
quired or recommended at schools and 
colleges everywhere, this is the only desk 
dictionary based on Webster's Third 
New International, the word authority 
of the U, S. Government Printing Office 
and our courts of law. 


Start the school year right with this 
proven aid to success. At book, depart- 
ment, and stationery stores. $5.75 plain, 
$6.75 indexed 


*G. 8 C Mernam Co., Spungfield, Moss O!F101 


Webster’s 
Seventh 


New Collegiate 
Dictionary 
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Beware of substitute “Websters” 
Insist on the genuine 


WEBSTER’S SEVENTH 
NEW COLLEGIATE 


The leading name in dictionaries since 1847 
20 


time is quite a trick, but | think we should 
give credit to our customs men for the 
way they are mastering that difficult art. 
Ma coin S. Forses 
President 
Forhes Magazine 


New York City 


Haiku or Hokum? 


Sir: Mrs, Finley's use of Japanese poetry 
as un educational device was more hokum 
than haiku [Sept. 2]. You state that haiku 
is “a 500-year-old Japanese poetic form,” 
which places its development in the 15th 
century. Actually, haiku came into literary 
prominence during the Tokugawa period 
of Japanese history from 1600 to 1868. 
Among the poets who spurred the refine- 
ment of the form were Basho (1644-94), 
Issa (1763-1828) and Buson (1716-81). 

Mrs. Finley’s haiku are not true haiku 
at all, but rather a Western adaptation of 
the syllabic form. Haiku are not stiffly 
formulated commentary or instructional 
verses, nor do they seek to express an opin- 
ion or draw rational conclusions. A true 
haiku uses the 17-syllable form to dis- 
ull spontancously a single moment of 
awareness: impression, not conclusion, is 
the important factor. As expressed by Au- 
thor Alan W. Watts, a true haiku is “a 
pebble thrown into the pool of the listen- 
er’s mind, evoking associations out of the 
richness of his own memory. It invites the 
listener to participate instead of leaving 
him dumb with admiration while the poet 
shows off.” Mrs. Finley may be teaching 
the form, but not the spirit of momentary 
awareness that is the essence of haiku. 

JuLie ANN LEPICK 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Sir: 
Haiku has me hooked. 
All my waking time is spent 
Sifting syllables! 
CHARLOTTE JACKSON 
Sylmar, Calif. 


Keep ‘em Flying 


Sir: Regarding your story on Lufthan- 
sa's advertising campaign [Sept. 2], it 
seems odd that thoroughness and efficien- 
cy are considered evil in the German char- 
acter; yet American industry spends mil- 
lions hiring efficiency experts to instill 
these “negative” traits into the working 
habits of their employees. I. for one, hope 
that a crew of “mechanical fanatics” has 
worked over the next plane | board, no 
matter what airline. 
EDMUND L. SCHERER 

Shawnee Mission, Kans. 





The Beatles 4 Ever 


Sir: “Is Beatlemania Dead?" [Sept. 2]. 
That is the most ridiculous question I have 
ever heard! Please leave the Beatles to us 
—the teen-agers who understand them. 

SHARI NICHOLSON 
Milwaukee 


Sir: Three of the Beatles being married 
has nothing to do with lessening their 
popularity. They are not here for fans 
to marry, but to entertain us. 

PATRICIA CIPOLLA 

Secretary 

The Beatles 4 Ever Club 
Haworth, N.J. 


Scooped on the Scoop 


Sir: You erroneously credit the Wall 
Street Journal with scoring a scoop in July 
on the fact that a 7-lb. TV camera devel- 
oped by Westinghouse was scheduled to 


provide live coverage on the first Apollo 
manned mission to the moon [Aug. 19]. 
Aviation Week printed the first story on 
this camera and its moon mission Jan. 10, 
and ran a picture of the camera a week 
later, along with the story that NASA 
was studying the feasibility of converting 
its black and white capability to color 
for transmission from the lunar surface. 

Ropert B. Horz 
Aviation Week & Space Technology 
Washington, D.C. 


Early Bird 


Sir: Time's careful attention to research 
is evident in its piece on Jim Thompson 
{Aug. 19]. Not so palatable to the Mid- 
west Stock Exchange is the inference that 
our Service Corporation only “recently” 
has been seeking advice about computers 
from the new president of Merrill Lynch, 
We consulted with Jim Thompson on 
numerous occasions Over seven years ago. 
Actually, Midwest Stock Exchange Serv- 
ice Corporation has been in operation for 
six. years. We are currently doing the 
bookkeeping for 60 brokerage firms, hav- 
ing 367 offices in 21 cities. Fifty-two of 
these firms are members of the New York 
Stock Exchange which, has yet to get its 
bookkeeping computer into operation. 
James E. Day 
President 
Midwest Stock Exchange 
Chicago 


The Founders 


Sir: We find it surprising that you de- 
scribed Encounter (Sept. 2) without men- 
tioning either of the co-founders, Irving 
Kristol and Stephen Spender. Mr. Spen- 
der has played a unique part in the literary 
life of our time. Horizon and Encounter, 
both of which he edited (the first’ with 
Cyril Connolly, the second with Irving 
Kristol and, after him, Melvin Lasky), 
have published much of the most interest- 
ing criticism and original writing in the 
last 30 years. The achievements and inter- 
national standing of Encounter are scarce- 
ly conceivable without the influence of 
Stephen Spender’s personal and literary 
authority. 

Mary McCartHy 

ISAIAH BERLIN 

Stuart HAMPSHIRE 

ELIZABETH HARDWICK 

Ropert Lowett 

DwiGHT MACDONALD 


> Time has frequently noted Mr. Spen- 
ders and Mr. Kristol’s achievements in the 
past. Spender resigned from Encounter last 
vear to become consultant in poetry to the 
Library of Congress. Kristol left in 1958, 
is currently an editor of The Public In- 
terest (Time, March 4). 
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hy wait for a 1967 
-year/50,000-mile warranty? 


ou can get 


a 5-year/50,000-mile warranty now 


on a 1966 
Plymouth, 


Chrysler 
Imperial. 


Take advantage of big end-of-model-year savings. 


There’s still a great selection of 1966 Chrysler Corporation- 
built cars waiting for you at your dealer’s. A wide choice of 
colors and models and options. At big end-of-year savings. 

And they're equipped with a 5-year or 50,000-mile power 
train warranty. Right now! 

The repairs or replacements this warranty covers are made 
without charge—parts and labor. And because it’s transfer- 
able from owner to owner, it can mean more money for 
you When you trade, 

Since the early fall of 1962 Chrysler Corporation-built 
cars have carried a 5/50 warranty. There are nearly 5 million 


*Here’s how Chrysler Corporation's 5-year/50,000-mile engine and dri 
warrants for 5 years or 50,000 miles e st against de 
or repair at a Chrysier Motors Corp 
fabor, the engine block, head and 
(excluding manual clutch), torque 
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train warranty protects you: Chrys: 
sin materials and workmanship and will replace 
business, without charge for required parts and 
water pump, transmission case 
al joints, rear axle and diff 
every 3 mont 


or wir filter 





leaned every 6 months and re- 
hn a dealer evidence of performance of the required service, and 
ce and (2) the car's then current mileage, 


of these cars on the road today, proving with every mile that 
Chrysler Corporation really knows how to stand behind 
a warranty. 

How could Chrysler pioneer the 5/50 warranty so many 
years before any other American car manufacturer? Because 
the quality built into every Chrysler Corporation car didn’t 
just happen. Engineering leadership was the basis for the 
first 5/50 warranty .. . and continues to be the basis for 
the greatness of every Plymouth, Dodge, Chrysler and 
Imperial. See your dealer... and see his 1966 selection. 
You'll save money now and for years to come. 





er Corporation 
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and internal parts 
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Why do Taylor wines add the right, 
bright touch to parties people talk about? 


It’s no secret. Mellow flavor. 


Flavor that complements a cocktail-hour canapé. And comes through 
gloriously on-the-rocks. 


Flavor you get only when you create a wine slowly, naturally. 
g ) y 


Only when we're sure Taylor wine has reached the peak of smooth, 
natural flavor and care can do no more, do we bottle it. 


For the bright touch at your party. 
The right touch. 


If it’s a Taylor Wine, you'll love it. 


LOR 


“ ‘ NE Dey COCKTAIL 
SHERRY 4 SHERRY 





The Taylor Wine Company, Inc., creators of fine wines, champagnes and vermouths. Vineyards and Winery, Hammondsport, N.Y. 
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This is the family that rides in the car in front of the house that Jack built. 


a 





This is the business that supports the family This is 
that rides in the car in front of the house that Jack built. Jack. 


Your USF&G agent can insure them all 


And he will do it efficiently! Thanks to his range of coverages. . . 
thanks to his years of experience, his personal attention... you benefit 
with a one-source protection program. 


If you have an insurance question, call your USF&G agent. He’s in 


the Yellow Pages... consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 
DW - Se eee ae 7 : : 
= \liGet> «=o THE USF&G PANIES, BALTIMORE 3, MD. United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Fidelity & Guaranty Life 
J f- Bey 2 74 insurance ( Fidelity & Guaranty Insuran nderwriters, tn Balt re 3, Md. «+ Fidelity tr rance ( t Canada 
SS CASUALTY «+ FIRE + MARINE + MULTI-LINE + LIFE « GROUP INSURANCE FIDELITY - SURETY BONDS 








Would you air-ship 
a 34-ton knitting machine ? 


PE Ber OT See = 





Morat did, gaining 
27 production days for Catalina. 





eres ach. 
b org SENT «; 































Morat Knitting Machine Corp. of of wool cost alone—far more in terms your company? Call your local airline 
New York, now regularly imports its of finished prauct. cargo sales office, cargo agent or 
knitting machines by jet air freight. Besid ed, air freight offers im- forwarder. 

The time saved means big gains for portant savings—in insurance, j 
Morat’ . The 6,846-pound aging and handling, for examp C { 
mac wn, for example, crossed fact, when total costs are com f+ 
the Atlantic an estimated 27 days eight often comes out less expe 

faster than it would have by ship. And sive than any other shipping method. CONN. 06108 
those extra produc ys are worth Isr 't it time you checked what this factureot jet 
$5,670 to Catalina, Inc., on the basis proved marketing concept can do for “| a 








BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 66.8 PROOF THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NYC SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 











Sooner or later 
you're going to expect 
more from a Scotch. 

Why not try the 
Scotch that started it all? 


Tonight.“Black & White” 
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There are two“Black & White” Scotches, and one is Extra Light. 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


A VITAL part of Time journalism 
is the dialogue between writers 
and editors in New York and report- 
ers in the field. The New York end 
of the dialogue consists of queries 
that may be a simple question asking, 
in effect, “What happened?” Most of 
the time, however, what happened is 
already fairly clear in broad terms, 
and what the editors want is details, 
consequences, overall meaning. 
When it was decided three weeks 
ago that the political phenomenon of 
Robert Kennedy was becoming im- 
portant enough to be dealt with at 
cover length, Writer Ronald Kriss 
drafted a musing, searching, 1,000- 
word query to the Washington Bu- 
reau, which tells much about how 
Time functions. He tentatively out- 
lined the elements of the cover story 
as he and the editors saw them, asked 
the Washington bureau (and several 
others) to come ahead with their 
own appraisals and those of their 
sources. Kriss suggested five major 
areas to be explored: the Kennedy 
mystique, Kennedy as campaigner, 
Kennedy the strategist, the Kennedy 
apparatus, Kennedy’s political future. 
“Of all the sections,” wrote Kriss, 


“the first may prove toughest to nail 
down, What is it beyond the Kennedy 
cult that nourishes his popularity? He 


G Ae ke§ MH. Quer 


seems to have made a goodly num- 
ber of blunders: yet none of them 
have hurt his standing in the polls. Is 
his popularity increasing in spite of 
himself—or because of himself?” 

Half a dozen bureaus contributed 
to the story, which was edited by 
Michael Demarest and researched by 
Raissa Silverman. The principal file 
came from Washington's Neil Mac- 
Neil, who has been covering Capitol 
Hill for eleven years. In the spirit of 
dialogue, the principal reports evoked 
further questions and requests for 
clarification. 

Kriss’s query to Washington was 
but one of about 450 that went by 
Teletype or telephone to bureaus and 
reporters throughout the world last 
week. They ranged from Nation and 
Business inquiries about the econom- 
ic situation to an Education request 
for a full report on a revolutionary 
computer teaching aid being devel- 
oped in East Palo Alto. 

In an average week, our queries 
evoke a response of more than 700,- 
000 words, The writers and editors 
in New York select the best and 
freshest of this material—much of 
which first sees print in TimE—com- 
bining it with their own information 
and judgment to tell the story of the 
world’s week. 
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How much are they worth if the house burns down? 


A more or less unselfish message from The St, Paul Insurance Companies. 4 


Aw regular homeowner's policy 
takes a severely statistical view of 
the contents of your house. Covers 
them as if they 
(40°; of house value.) But a col- 
lection like this could boost ‘‘con- 
tents” 

f what’s in your house is more 
than average, if it includes the 
old and rare: heirlooms, paintings, 
antiques ... call a good insurance 
man. See the Yellow Pages for an 


were average. 


value way above average. 


28 


independent Agent or an insurance 
broker. 

and with any luck at all 
you'll end up with your above- 
average possessions insured by 
kindly old us: The St. Paul In- 
surance Companies. 

Then you’re not only covered, 
but blessed with our quiet service, 
notable stability, and the kind of 
solvency you like to see in people 
who may owe you money some day. 


¥ 


ore 


THE ST. PAUL 


NSURANCE COMPANIES 





Serving you around the world... around the clock 


+. Paul Fire and Marine ir 
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THE ECONOMY 


Action at Last 

For Lyndon Johnson, the time had 
finally come to do something posi- 
tive about inflation and tight money. 
Though faced by rising wages and 
prices, mounting shortages of workers 
and materials, and a steadily increasing 
scarcity of money, the President had 
for months refrained from taking any 
major action in the hope that inflation 
would somehow stay within bounds— 
at least until the November elections. 
But inflation would not be held back, 
and a rising clamor for presidential ini- 
tative from both parties convinced 
Johnson that White House action could 
no longer be held back either. Last 
week, acknowledging that the U.S. was 
in the grip of an “accelerated boom 
that could be cooled off,” he requested 
emergency action from Congress to do 
just that 

Some of Johnson's critics charged 
that he should have acted much sooner; 
many did not like the action that he 
finally took. But almost everyone felt a 
sense of relief that the President, who 
of late has tended to let decisions pile 
up a bit, had at least acted. Johnson 
moved after Chairman Wilbur Mills of 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
changed his mind about opposing any 
new tax measures this year and agreed 
to give Vigorous support to the Admin- 
istration bill, That bill cagily calls for 
inflation-dampening measures whose 
burden would fall primarily on business 
rather than consumers. 

Request & Plea. Johnson requested 
a temporary suspension of tax incen- 
tives and accelerated depreciation al- 
lowances for business investment in new 
equipment and construction—in partic- 
ular, the lifting of inducements that en- 
able businessmen to deduct from their 
tax bills up to 7% of the cost of new 
machinery and equipment. This tax 
break was enacted by Congress in 1962 
in order to stimulate economic growth, 
and it has worked only too well: a new 
Government survey shows that business 
and plant expansion this year will be 
7% greater than last year and 76% 
greater than in 1961 (see U.S. Busi- 
Ness). Canceling the tax credit, the 
President hopes, will curb the inflation- 
ary upsurge in business expenditures as 
well as reduce demand for borrowed 
money. 


In another step to ease borrow- 
ing pressures, Johnson promised—and 
Treasury Secretary Henry Fowler 
promptly acted—to limit sales of cer- 
tain Kinds of federal securities, in order 
to “eliminate from the market as much 
federal demand for funds as possible.” 
The President also asked the Federal 
Reserve Board and commercial banks 
to “seize the earliest opportunity” to re- 
duce interest rates paid by borrowers— 





ing part of it because Congress had 
added $312.5 million to his original re- 
quest. Understandably, Johnson is more 
inclined to cut congressional add-ons 
than slash his hallowed Great Society 
legislation—especially at a time when 
he is accused of skimping on domestic 
needs in order to finance the war. Con- 
gress, said L.BJ., should “not make the 
poor carry the burden of fighting in- 
flation.” Nonetheless, new moves to 


A 


ANNOUNCING ANTI-INFLATION PROGRAM AT PRESS CONFERENCE 
Something was better than nothing at all. 


currently 6% for prime customers of 
major U.S. banks. As for interest rates 
paid to depositors, an Administration- 
backed bill giving the Federal Reserve 
Board and other regulatory agencies 
discretionary power to impose interest 
ceilings sailed through the House last 
week by a vote of 271 to 68. The meas- 
ure is designed to cut down competition 
for funds between commercial banks 
and savings and loan institutions. 

Skimp & Slash. In his message to 
Capitol Hill, the President also took 
note of congressional rumblings about 
governmental economy, vowed to re- 
duce federal spending by $3 billion. To 
demonstrate his frugality—and once 
again shift onto Congress some of the 
onus for spending—the President only 
hours before had vowed, while signing 
a $7 billion agricultural appropriations 
bill, that he would refrain from spend- 


hold back on Great Society programs 
are expected on Capitol Hill. 

Speedy and favorable congressional 
action is expected on the Administra- 
tion’s requests for suspension of business 
tax incentives, Despite the misgivings of 
virtually all Republicans and many 
Democrats about the package—Be- 
lated fire fighting.” sniffed House Mi- 
nority Leader Gerald Ford—a majority 
will probably go along on the grounds 
that the President's action was better 
than none at all. This feeling was shared 
by American Stock Exchange Chair 
man David S. Jackson, who conceded 
“The thing that Wall Street hates most 
is indecision.” 

The reaction of most other business 
and economic leaders was less than 
ardent, Because many corporations are 
too deeply committed to expansion 
plans to call a halt. some observers fear 





that suspension of tax incentives might 
not have a favorable impact on the 
economy for months, and in fact could 
conceivably boomerang by forcing bus- 
iness to borrow more than ever in order 
to compensate for loss of the tax break. 

Aspirin. Even as Congress prepared 
to consider his proposals, the President 
strove in vain to hold price and wage 
increases within reasonable distance of 
his now-demolished guidelines. Only 
two days after he told a Labor Day 
audience in Detroit that “the other face 
of freedom is self-restraint,” 23,000 
electrical workers won a robust wage 
increase of roughly 5% from Western 
Electric, setting a pattern for some 
400,000 Bell System employees. Mean- 
while, two copper producers imposed 
the same 2¢-a-pound price increase that 
L.B.J. had beaten down last November 
by dumping Government-held copper 
on the open market. This time around, 
the Administration’s copper stockpiles 





are about as depleted as its powers of 
persuasion, 

The economy plainly is not likely to 
be out of trouble for some time, and 
the President has not completely aban- 
doned his waiting game. Whatever ac- 
tion Congress takes on his prescription, 
there remains a good deal of feeling that 
it is litthe better than a dose of aspirin, 
administered somewhat later than the 
eleventh hour, Indeed the President 
himself does not rule out the possibility 
of a tax increase. Noting that eight 
appropriations bills are still pending in 
Congress and that the Defense Depart- 
ment will request a Viet Nam supple- 
mental appropriation at year’s end, 
L.BJ. told a press conterence “We 
have no idea of how much it will take 
to operate the Government next year.” 
The cost may be high enough and in- 
lation still sufficiently rampant, he ad- 
mitted, so that “further, longer-range 
actions may prove necessary.” The al- 
most certain prospect is tor a general 
tax increase early next year. 


| 





THE WAR 
Tale of Three Cities 


For weeks there have been small, 
vague, tantalizing signs pointing to a 
possible breakthrough toward negotia- 
tions on the Viet Nam war. Getting 
North Viet Nam to the conference ta- 
ble, most diplomats agree, can ultimate- 
ly be brought about only by Peking. 
Moscow, or possibly Paris. Last week 
there were intriguing stirrings involving 
the three capitals. 

Coos & Contempt. From Peking, after 
a meeting between Red Chinese Foreign 
Minister Chen Yi and eight visiting 
members of the Japanese Diet, came 
word that Chen had cooed a few hope- 
ful words about peace talks. Just as 
Washington started wondering whether 
the war's most obdurate advocate might 
be backing off a bit, the Chinese am- 
bassador to Poland, Wang Kuo-chuan, 
set matters straight. Following a meet- 
ing in Warsaw with U.S. Ambassador 
John Gronouski, the latest in a series 
of 130 private, littke-noted conferences 
between representatives of the two na- 
tions since 1954, Wang delivered a blis- 
tering statement, obviously prepared 
well in advance, accusing the U.S. of 
“criminal acts.” “bankrupt policy,” and 
“butcherlike suppression and priestlike 
deception.” 

Washington could only conclude that 
Foreign Minister Chen’s pacific tone 
had been expressly calculated to soothe 
his Japanese guests. 

France, Viet Nam’s old colonial mas- 
ter, might also have both the incentive 
und the influence to act as honest bro- 
ker for negotiations. It became known 
last week that Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk had sent Paris a note painstakingly 
outlining proposals by which Hanoi and 
the U.S. could mutually withdraw from 
South Viet Nam. Yet on his subsequent 
trip to Cambodia, Charles de Gaulle 
urged that the U.S. quit Viet Nam and 
pointedly refrained from directing any 
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WANG (LEFT) & GRONOUSKI (RIGHT FOREGROUND) IN WARSAW 
A better route starts in Moscow. 
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similar suggestion to the North Viet- 
namese aggressors. 

Reluctant Shift? The final and ulti- 
mately the most realistic route to the 
conference table starts in Moscow. Far 
more advanced, and thus with infinitely 
more to lose than Red China, the Soviet 
Union unmistakably would like to see a 
peace settkement—on terms, of course, 
as advantageous as possible to the Com- 
munist cause. Indeed, Moscow clearly 
wants to have the leading hand in any 
negotiations, but it has made equally 
clear—most notably in spurning the 
peace overtures of Britain’s Harold Wil- 
son—that the initiative has to come 
from Hanoi. In the wake of a secret 
meeting on the Black Sea between lead- 
ers of North Viet Nam and Soviet Union 
(Time, Sept. 2), a second North Viet- 
namese delegation showed up in Mos- 
cow last week: though ostensibly an 
economic mission, its presence inevita- 
bly set off fresh conjecture that Hanoi 
was feeling out new peace prospects. 
Through Yugoslavia, in fact, came a 
report from Radio Belgrade’s Moscow 
Correspondent Milika Sundic, that the 
North Vietnamese had asked the Rus- 
sians during last month’s meeting to 
“engage themselves in finding a solution 
to the Viet Nam problem by peaceful 
means.” 

Though Sundic claimed later that his 
story was based wholly on “my own 
guess and my own opinion,” it seemed 
oddly in tune with dispatches out of 
Moscow by Western newsmen. In the 
view of “senior Western diplomats,” re- 
ported New York Times Moscow Cor- 
respondent Peter Grose, North Viet Nam 
has become unsure of Red Chinese sta- 
bility, is edging reluctantly into Mos- 
cow's sphere of influence 

Coming Home. Adding to the in- 
trigue, Foy Kohler, U.S. Ambassador 
to Moscow, announced that he would 
return home this week to confer with 
Secretary of State Rusk on matters that 
are sure to include the Moscow mur- 
murings. The same subject was coming 
in for attention among Iron Curtain 
diplomats. “It would, of course, be 
wrong to attribute it to the American 
bombings,” a Communist diplomat told 
TIME last week, “but the fact is that 
the passing of time is making North 
Viet Nam more ready to enter into 
peace talks.” 


THE CONGRESS 
Changed Climate 


In 1964, when the nation was ap- 
palled by the brutal treatment of Negro 
demonstrators at the hands of white 
Southern police, the Senate for the first 
lime invoked cloture to pass a civil 
rights bill. Again in 1965, a Senate fili- 
buster was choked off, and the voting 
rights bill became law. This year the 
climate has changed. Against the back- 
drop of violence that has engulfed Ne- 
gro slums from Cleveland to Atlanta, 
many Americans are troubled by the 
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implications of the black-power move- 
ment. Their mood is not, to say the least, 
strongly sympathetic to a civil rights 
bill that in some ways is more contro- 
versial than any of its predecessors. 

The bill, backed by the Administra- 
tion, would prohibit discrimination in 
the selection of federal and state juries, 
enable the Attorney General to initiate 
school-desegregation suits, and forbid 
intimidation or physical harm of civil 
rights workers or of voters. It would 
also forbid discrimination in the sale or 
rental of housing by anyone selling or 
leasing more than three units (other 
than their own house) in any one year 
It is this provision that prompted Sen- 
ate Minority Leader Everett Dirksen to 
oppose the law as “unconstitutional” 
and refuse to put his enormous prestige 
behind the measure. When the Demo- 
cratic leadership tried to bring the bill 
to the floor, it took two days even to 
muster a quorum, 

Hitting North. So incensed was Ma- 
jority Leader Mike Mansfield by his col- 
leagues’ purposeful absentecism that he 
threatened to have the sergeant at arms 
arrest’ recalcitrant Senators and = dra- 
goon them onto the floor. After this 
warning. a quorum finally materialized, 
and the bill was accepted for debate 
However, having reluctantly 
the quorum call, most Senators, Repub- 
lican and Democratic alike, quickly dis- 
appeared again. Since a recess can be 
demanded whenever 51 members can 
not be rounded up for a roll call, and 
since S51 Senators could rarely be 
rounded up last week. Southerners 
primed for filibuster were able to save 
their breath. 

“There is a cyclonic enthusiasm for 
something other than this bill,” said 
Dirksen. The housing clause would be 
the first civil rights legislation to hit 
harder north of the Mason-Dixon line 
than south of it. From New York to 
Los Angeles, the law’s provision would 
strike at thousands of entrenched white 
neighborhoods like the Chicago suburb 
where whites batthed Negro marchers 
this summer. Few Senators are anxious 
to go on record in support of the bill, 
and many Negro leaders, who hoped 
for a much tougher housing clause, 
maintain that it is so watered down as 
not to be worth the battle. Though the 
bill may stay alive for another week or 
so, it has no hope of passage this year. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
New Link 


There is no rule of politics that says 
a U.S. President has to get along with 
the country’s intellectual community. 
Few Presidents have done so, although 
most of them have tried—notably, 
Franklin Roosevelt with his Brain Trust, 
Kennedy with his White House stable 
of bright young Harvardmen. Even Lyn- 
don Johnson sought to establish a rap 
port with the academic world. Last 
week that link was broken with the res- 
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ROCHE (LEFT) REPORTING TO LBJ & CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS AFTER VIET NAM TRIP 
In directions remarkably parallel to the President's. 


ignation of Dr. Eric F. Goldman, 51, 
who since 1964 had served the Ad- 
ministration as a part-time intellectual- 
in-residence. That raised a question 
Would Johnson, whose appreciation of 
the intelligentsia is somewhat less than 
replace the missing link? 
The answer, typically Johnsonian, was 
both yes and no. 

In announcing the appointment of 
Dr. John P. Roche, 43, professor of 
American civilization at Brandeis Uni 
versity, as a “special consultant” to the 
President, Press Secretary Bill Movers 
pointedly observed that Roche was not 
replacing Goldman, Indeed, said Moy- 
ers, the White House had started angling 
for Roche three or four months ago 
long before Goldman’s letter of resigna 
tion landed on the presidential desk 
That seemed to settle the “no” part of 
The “yes” part was embod- 
ied in the choice of Roche 

Straight A's. Brooklyn-born John 
Roche is very much an intellectual. But 
he is also a political activist who does 
not subscribe to the view, common 
among intellectuals, that academe and 
the smoke-filled room are incompati- 
ble worlds. Until last year, Roche was 
national chairman of the Americans for 
Democratic Action, an energetic or- 
ganization that straddles both commu- 
nities, and he is still an A.D.A. vice 
chairman. He was a speechwriter for 
Hubert Humphrey in 1964 and has also 
served Johnson, most recently on a fact- 
finding mission to Saigon in June. 

Roche's mind runs on_ intellectual 
lines that are remarkably parallel to 
Johnson's political thought. On the con- 
duct of the war in Viet Nam, for exam- 
ple. Roche gives Johnson straight A’s. 
“We are fighting a carefully limited 
war.” Roche has written, “in the effort 
to attain a perfectly reasonable objec- 
tive: the maintenance of the integrity 
of the Saigon government from Com- 
munist’ aggression masked as ‘civil 


passionate, 
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war.” Johnson could not have put it 
better 

Equal Blame. Roche gives the Presi- 
dent the same high marks for his 
achievements in other fields, such as so 
cial welfare and civil rights: “Never in 
American history has an Administra- 
tion taken such a series of giant steps 
toward the attainment of liberal objec 
tives as we have seen under the presi- 
dency of Lyndon B. Johnson.” He is 
well aware that other 
not feel that way: “Johnson's very suc- 
cess in managing the creaky congres- 
sional machinery has generated suspi- 
cion. Never in my memory has the in 
tellectual community bitterly 
anti-Administration.” 

It is this prevalence of suspicion 
intellectuals mistrusting the President, 
the President intellectuals 
—that has short-circuited communica- 
tions between the two. Eric Goldman 
resigned largely because he felt that 
Johnson did not really use him or even 
listen to him. If his 
plishments seem slender—staging the 
White House Festival of the Arts, urg- 
ing reform of the country’s archaic dratt 
machinery, counseling Johnson to give 
a respectful ear to the voices of nation- 
al dissent—it may well be that Gold- 
man was not permitted to do more 

More objective. perhaps, than Gold- 
man, John Roche allocates blame for 
the cultural rift equally between the 
President and the academicians. “From 
long experience.” he says, “I have be- 
come convinced that most intellectuals 
are secret Platonists who feel that some- 
how the messy, human aspects of life 
and politics should be brought under 
the control of enlightened men. In their 
view, politics should be a ‘science’ and 
the politician a ‘political scientist.” If 
the President still cares seriously about 
resolving the conflicts and getting along 
with the intellectuals, John Roche may 
well prove the ideal catalyst 
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BOBBY ON MOUNT KENNEDY, 1965 


DEMOCRATS 
The Shadow & the Substance 


sea Cove 

Popularity? It is glory’s small change 

-Victor Hugo 

He ranks 96th in Senate seniority, so 
far down the ladder that he occupies a 
seat in the very last row of the chamber 
He has vet to author a bill or head a 
subcommittee. In his adopted state, he 
is so lithe the master of his party that 
he was unable last week to persuade a 
nominating convention to accept his 
candidates for either Governor or Lieu 
tenant Governor. For all that, Robert 
Francis Kennedy's pockets are ajingle 
with the coins of popularity—and, Vic- 
tor Hugo's sneer notwithstanding, such 
small change is a politician’s most ne- 
gotiable currency 

Few observers doubt that some day, 
probably no later than 1972, the junior 
Senator from New York will try to cash 
in those coins for the presidency of the 
U.S. Conservative Columnist William 
F. Buckley Jr., with an almost percep- 
tible shudder, talks of “the inevitability 
of Bobby.” Playwright-Novelist Gore 
Vidal, a longtime foe, protests that “we 
now have a three-party system in Amer- 
ica—the Democrats, the Republicans 
and the Kennedys.” Cries Los Angeles’ 
Mayor Sam Yorty, who had an acri- 
monious confrontation with Bobby dur- 
ing last month's hearings on the plight 
of U.S. cities: “Bobby Kennedy is con- 
ducting a lavish campaign to build him- 
self up and tear President Johnson down, 
He’s trying to ride on his brother's fame 
and his father’s fortune to the presiden- 
cy, and I don’t think he can do it.” 

Perhaps not. But with the possible 
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FISHING IN IDAHO, 1966 
How could Captain Ahab upstage the greatest vote getter of them all? 


exception of Lyndon Johnson, Bobby 
Kennedy is the most-talked-about poli- 
tician in the U.S. today, and the most 
sought after. More than 1,000 letters 
cascade into his office daily, including a 
recent premature request for a copy of 
his inaugural address, and at least 50 
invitations to appear as a speaker. Last 
week in Austin, practically on the Pres- 
ident’s front porch, 8,000 Texas farm 
laborers and sympathizers campaigning 
for a $1.25 minimum wage burst into 
a spontaneous cheer: “Viva Kennedy!” 
In Boston, a crowd of 5,000 turned out 
to rubberneck as Bobby and a phalanx 
of Kennedy kin, including Massachu- 
setts’ Senator Teddy, showed up to ded- 
icate the $24 million John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy Federal Office Building. 
Bobby's every activity is prominently 
and exhaustively chronicled—from a 
breathtaking ride down 100 turbulent 
miles of Idaho's Salmon River to an out- 
of-breath conquest of Canada’s 14,000 
ft. Mount Kennedy. Ever voracious for 
Kennedyana, reporters besiege him with 
requests for interviews, including at 
least five or six each week from foreign 
correspondents whose readers from 
Bangkok to Bonn, much like their Amer- 
ican counterparts, have an insatiable ap- 
petite for his latest derring-do. 
Perplexed & Perturbed. No man is 
more perplexed or perturbed by this 
phenomenon than the President. Two 
years ago, on his way to the greatest 
popular landslide in history—helping 
meanwhile to pull Bobby into the Sen- 
ate on his coattails—Lyndon Johnson's 
pockets fairly bulged with favorable 
polls. Now he travels lighter, for the 
surveys bear uniformly bad tidings tor 
himself and for Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey. In Minnesota, in California, 
in Iowa, in Michigan, Bobby is outpoll- 
ing the President by margins as large as 


SAILING OFF MAINE, 1966 


2 to |, and the Vice President by even 


more. When The Missouri Weekly polled 
the state’s Bootheel section, Kennedy 
wound up with 72%, Lyndon 26%, 
Hubert 2% —though only a few years 
ago. in the newspaper's words, Bobby 
was “perhaps the most disliked Ameri- 
can in the Bootheel, outside of the 
FBI's ten most wanted criminals.” 

Most galling of all to the Adminis- 
tration was last month's nationwide Gal 
lup poll. In February, Lyndon led Bobby 
by a comfortable 2 to | among Demo- 
crats. Six months later, the Democratic 
ratings were 40% for Bobby to 38% 
for Lyndon, and 38° to 24% umong 
independents—a_ result that prompted 
Gadfly Bill Buckley's crack that the 
Kennedy clan must have purchased the 
Gallup poll, 

The President was not amused. It was 
historically unprecedented for a junior 
Senator, not yet 41 years old, to out- 
poll a hitherto-popular President from 
the same party. And it could prove dam- 
aging to the party, on the eve of a mid- 
term election that could erode the Ad- 
ministration’s working majority in Con- 
gress. Moreover, Bobby is likely to 
remain in the headlines by campaigning 
in perhaps a score of states (Humphrey 
plans to stump 38, Johnson all SO) for 
such fellow Democrats as Michigan's 
G. Mennen Williams and Illinois’ Sena- 
tor Paul Douglas. A major target may 
be California. where Governor Pat 
Brown is in a neck-and-neck race. “I 
hope he comes,” said Brown’s opponent, 
G.O.P. Candidate Ronald Reagan, last 
week. “It would be interesting to have 
this citizen of Massachusetts, who serves 
as the Senator from New York, explain 
why he’s qualified to tell us how to run 
California.” 

On the surface. the Bobby boom 
seems incomprehensible. Robert Ken- 
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nedy, the ruthless kid brother, the vin- 
dictive Senate investigator of the 1950s 
who made no secret of his admiration 
for his onetime boss, the late Joe Me- 
Carthy, the heavy-handed hatchet man 
of 1960 who ran Jack Kennedy’s cam- 
paign the way Captain Ahab ran the 
Pequod, the glowering, omnipresent Al 
torney General who always seemed to 
be under fire—Robert Kennedy upstag 
ing the greatest vote getter of them all? 

Politics of Expiation. Yet there it is. 
In part, it reflects the persistence of 
the legend surrounding J.F.K.; time 
seems to enhance rather than diminish 
the glow of his martyrdom. To the al- 
most 200 Kennedy books, two more 
were added in recent weeks by ex-Press 
Secretary Pierre Salinger and a former 
J.F.K. buddy, Paul Fay; a “definitive” 
account of the assassination by William 
Manchester is scheduled for publication 
carly next year, 

In part, the phenomenon grows out 
of what Indiana’s Democratic Senator 
Vance Hartke calls a “national guilt 
complex” over the assassination, a sort 
of politics of expiation whose chief ben- 
eficiary is Bobby. And in part, there is 
seemingly in the U.S. today a subter- 
ranean yen for a pseudomonarchical 
Kennedy “restoration,” with Bobby cur- 
rently playing the part of the exiled 
king. “There is a religious fervor build- 
ing up about this guy that is even strong- 
er than the one they built up around 
Jack,” says Barry Goldwater. “Bobby's 
becoming a god, an idol.” 

Not to everybody. His name is still 
anathema to most of the South, and 
many Northerners manage to resist his 
spell. But those who like him do so un- 
critically, “His position on Viet Nam is 
not that of my district.” says Michigan's 
Democratic Congressman Jim O'Hara. 
“But this doesn’t hurt him a bit. His 
popularity transcends the issues. They 
like him because they like him.” 

There is an undeniable magnetism 
about him. He lacks Jack’s graceful wit 
and easy intellectuality, to be sure, and 
his reedy voice is oddly suggestive of a 
Bostonian Bugs Bunny. Yet his slight 
(5 ft. 10 in., 165 Ibs.), wiry frame, his 
sandy, sun-bleached mane (to which a 
hand keeps straying nervously), his clec- 
tric blue eyes all project an image that 
youngsters, in particular, see as the em- 
bodiment of his brother's appeal. His 
steady outpouring of statements on ev- 
erything and anything, often aimed a 
cagey centimeter or so to the left of the 
President's, attracts a growing array ol 
voters who have been overexposed to 
Johnson. Bobby's forays to more than a 
dozen countries since he became a Sen- 
ator, and such bold ploys as a speech 
on racial discrimination at the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, have widened his 
following. 

No Basket Case. Despite his heady 
popularity, it would be foolhardy for 
Bobby even to think of reaching for 
the presidency in 1968. No President 
Who wanted renomination in this cen- 
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tury has been denied it, however weak 
his record. And Lyndon Johnson's rec- 
ord—at least in domestic legislation— 
is unsurpassed by that of any other 
President. As for the second spot, Lyn- 
don has pointedly reaffirmed his attach- 
ment to Humphrey. “As long as I am 
President.” he told labor leaders at a 
private White House dinner, “I want 
Vice President Humphrey by my side.” 
Thus Bobby has been urging overeager 
supporters to remove the “Kennedy in 
68” billboards and bumper stickers that 
have sprouted from Baltimore to Berke- 
ley: he flatly denies any such ambi- 
tions for 1968. 

But 1972 is another story. Historical- 
ly, the vice-presidency has by no means 
been a foolproof route to the White 
House. This has been so because me- 
diocre men have often been chosen for 
the job—a description that scarcely fits 
Hubert Humphrey. The fact remains 
that only three Veeps in U.S. history 
have ascended to the presidency via the 
ballot John Adams, Thomas Jefferson 
and Martin Van Buren): initially. at 
least, all the others who reached the 
White House, from John Tyler to Lyn- 
don Johnson, were clevated by the 
death of a President. 

Bobby denies that he is laying plans 
six years in advance. “If I tried to, Vd 
destroy myself as a Senator.” he says. 
“Ed be a basket case in three months.” 
Besides, a strong streak of fatalism runs 
through him. “There’s no use figuring 
out where you're going to be later on: 
you may not be there at all. So the sen- 
sible thing is to do the very best you 
can all the time.” Still, he has a 20/20 
eye on 1972. When a Georgia Demo- 
crat asked him which of six guberna- 
torial candidates he was supporting in 
that state, Bobby replied: “None. Your 
Governor can't succeed himself. But [Il 
be interested in the one who succeeds 














him, He’s the one who'll be in office 
in 1972.” 

How About You? While Jack Kenne- 
dy was alive, there was always an 
amount of kidding about a whole suc- 
cession of Kennedys occupying the 
White House. Back in 1959, a newsman 
decked out as Family Patriarch Joseph 
P. Kennedy sang this ditty at the satiri- 
cal Gridiron Club dinner: 

All of us, 

Why not take all of us? 

Fabulous— 

You caw't live without us. 

My son Jack 

Heads the procession 

Then comes Bob, 

Groomed for succession 
Jack joined the kidding. After his 1960 
nomination, he gave Bobby a cigarette 
box inscribed, “When I'm through, how 
about you?” 

In the old days, Bobby brusquely dis- 
missed such banter. “The idea is so 
obviously untrue,” he said, when a re- 
porter asked him in 1962 if he was 
aiming for the White House, “that it’s 
foolish even as a rumor.” The gunshots 
in Dallas changed all that. By 1964, 
when he emerged from his long months 
of brooding, Bobby had quit scoffing at 
the idea and begun subtly to encourage 
it. “In traveling through my own coun- 
try and now in Germany, | have come 
to understand that the hope President 
Kennedy kindled is not dead but alive.” 
he said in West Berlin two years ago. 
“The torch still burns, and because it 
does, there remains for all of us the 
chance to light up the tomorrows and to 
brighten the future. For me, that is the 
challenge that makes life worthwhile.” 

The Loner. Who would be better 
suited to carry the torch? Not long ago, 
the form makers figured that the po- 
litically adept Teddy, rather than Loner 
Bobby, would eventually succeed Jack 





VISITING A SCHOOL IN CHILE 
Time seems to enhance rather than diminish the legend. 
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in the first brother act in the history of 
the presidency.* However, Teddy be- 
gan fading soon after Dallas. It might 
have been that the Kennedy sense of 
primogeniture dictated the leading role 
for Bobby, who is six years Teddy’s sen- 
ior and, while the seventh of Joseph 
and Rose Kennedy's nine children, the 
oldest surviving son. It might have hap- 
pened because of Teddy’s severe inju- 
ries in a 1964 plane crash (he still wears 
a back brace, only recently set aside his 
silver-headed cane). Or it may simply 
have been that Bobby is a far more in- 
tense and ambitious soul than his broth- 
er. In any case, it was R.F.K. who all 
at once found himself regarded as a 
prime presidential prospect. 

The shock of Jack Kennedy's death 
and the new weight of responsibility on 
Bobby have matured him—but not to 
the point where he can sit still for more 
than a few minutes at a time. Such is 
the range of his activities that when a 
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WASHINGTON SENATE OUTER OFFICE 
Within the sanctum, an almost shrinelike calm. 


reporter asked Ethel Kennedy if her 
husband had taken up any new hobbies 
lately, she could only gasp, “I hope 
not.” He still delights in frolicking with 
his nine children? and their menagerie 
of dogs, rabbits and horses, but the sea 
lion that once flippered out of the Ken- 
nedy pool to a nearby supermarket is 
long gone, along with the carefree days 
of pool dunking. Bobby no longer sails 
through Maine's reef-studded Penob- 
scot Bay with an Esso road map, as he 
did three years ago; over the Labor 
Day weekend, he and nearly a dozen 
guests aboard the chartered 31-ft. yawl 
Connamara relied on Coast Guard 
charts while cruising to 1BM Chairman 
Thomas Watson's summer home for a 


Though there have been father-son (John 
and John Quincy Adams), grandfather-grand 
son (William H. and Benjamin” Harrison) 
and cousin-cousin (Teddy and Franklin Roo- 
sevelt) takeovers. 


Kathleen, 15; Joe, 13; Bobby, 12; David, 
1t; Courtney, 10; Michael, 8: Kerry, 7; Chris 
topher, 3; Matthew, 20 months 
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visit. He did run out of cooking fuel, 
and relied on Czech vodka to kindle the 
stove—and, it was said, some of the 
guests. 

Slightly greyer and considerably 
more weathered in the past two years, 
he seems touched by melancholy: he no 
longer sees the world with an etcher’s 
eye—all blacks and whites. His father 
once wrote, “Jack used to persuade 
people to do what he wanted: Bobby 
orders them to do it.” But that ap- 
proach does not work with Senators— 
or voters. 

Some things, of course, have hardly 
changed. The mean streak is still there: 
and occasionally, when a Sam Yorty 
sits down in the witness chair opposite 
him, it shows through. “He doesn’t like 
to lose.” says Teddy. and it is hard to 
imagine his ever learning to do so with 
grace in anything from touch football 
to politics. He evokes intense responses, 
from fiercely loyal affection to unalter- 
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able hostility—and occasionally the baf- 
fled feeling that he has yet to find his 
own identity. 

Bobby is aware of such reservations 
and occasionally tries to dissolve them 
with humor. When — Pennsylvania's 
Democratic Senator Joe Clark routinely 
congratulated him on a recent speech, 
Bobby sent him a note of thanks. Next 
time Clark saw Bobby in the Senate, he 
slipped him a note asking, “Why do you 
have to be so polite?” “Because,” wrote 
Bobby in reply, “I'm trying to conceal 
the ruthless side of my nature.” 

‘My Only Constituent." In the light 
of Bobby's ambitions, getting shut out of 
the vice-presidency in 1964 was pos- 
sibly the best thing that could have hap- 
pened to him—as for Jack Kennedy 
was his loss of the 1956 runner-up spot 
to Estes Kefauver. Humphrey. fenced 
in by the responsibilities of the office 
and his allegiance to “my only constit- 
vent,” as he calls the President, is pow- 
erless to counter Kennedy's growing ap- 
peal. “He's been too good a Vice Pres- 
ident,” says a Democratic Congressman 





of Huruphrey. “He’s absolutely dead,” 
sat» another. Both could be wrong, of 
course, for six years is a long way off. 
“As far as we know,” shrugs a Hum- 
phrey aide, “the 1972 Democratic can- 
didate for President may now be the 
mayor of some small town in Ohio.” 

Not if Bobby can help it. Ironically, 
he once thought of the Senate as one of 
the worst possible paths for Jack's pres- 
idential bid, because he had to face one 
issue after another and was bound to 
lose some favor with every vote. Bobby 
believed that Jack could more effective- 
ly advance his career as Governor of 
Massachusetts, but J.F.K. scorned the 
job. “Who wants to sit in a corner office 
of the statehouse,” he asked, “and hand 
out sewer contracts?” 

As for Bobby, a thoroughgoing ac- 
tivist attuned to the uses of power, he at 
first viewed the Senate as a “consola- 
tion prize” for the loss of the vice- 
presidency. “You could accomplish 
more in the executive branch,” he said. 
“You could accomplish more with a 
telephone call.” Yet he has already 
shown signs that he will be a far more 
influential Senator than Jack, whose 
most memorable accomplishments in the 
upper house were his Algeria speech 
and a bill to correct union abuses that 
was incorporated into the Landrum- 
Griffin Act. Though still a freshman, 
Bobby has successfully introduced four 
well-reasoned amendments—one _ pro- 
viding for federal checks on the quality 
of schools receiving Government aid; 
one extending Appalachian aid to 13 
New York counties; one aimed at the 
state’s 1,000,000 Puerto Ricans, per- 
milting non-English-speaking citizens to 
vote if they have attended American- 
flag schools and are literate in another 
language: and one directing the Presi- 
dent to establish a long-range planning 
committee for foreign aid. 

Talent Scout. Bobby's Washington 
stall of 37—one of the capital's largest 
—operates out of three jampacked 
rooms in the new Senate Office Building, 
A steady flow of tourists trickles by, 
newsmen pop in and out, and inevitably 
there is a constituent demanding an im- 
mediate audience with “my Senator.” 

Bobby’s own office is an almost 
shrinelike oasis of calm. On one wall 
hangs William Walton's impressionistic 
portrait of J.F.K.. State of the Union. 
On another is an oil portrait entitled 
Before His Last Mission, showing Joe 
Jr., eldest of the Kennedy children, in 
flying togs just before his death in 1944, 
when an explosives-laden plane in which 
he was flying blew up over the English 
Channel. Opposite Bobby's desk, in 
stark contrast to the collection of his 
children’s watercolors, are memorabilia 
of J.F.K.—whom he almost always 
calls “the President” or “President Ken- 
nedy,” rarely “my brother” and never 
“Jack.” There are several photos, a 
framed scratch sheet with Jack's pencil 
doodlings from his last Cabinet meet- 
ing (Oct, 29, 1963), and a photo of 
J.F.K. accompanied by some words 
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from Tennyson's Ulysses: “Come, my 
friends, ‘tis not too late to seek a newer 
world.” 

When writing a speech, Bobby calls 
for drafts from key staffers: as a rule, 
he later edits and adds considerably to 
their versions. His small New York staff 
can tap some five dozen volunteers, 
mostly young lawyers or professors, to 
work up memos as well. 

Beyond his staff, Kennedy often relies 
on a wholly informal brain trust—hardly 
a cabal, but a loose network of friend- 
ships acquired during his 15 years in 
politics. Foreign affairs? He may get 
help from Richard Goodwin, who wrote 
both J.F.K.’s “Alliance for Progress” 
and Johnson's “Great Society” speeches, 
or from Historian Arthur Schlesinger 
Jr., who is also Known as the best g 
writer of the lot. Military strategy 
Roswell Gilpatric, ex-Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, may offer suggestions. Civil 
rights? Burke Marshall, Bobby's civil 
rights chief at Justice and now IBM's 
general counsel, offers ideas. James Al- 
len, New York State’s commissioner of 
education; Dr. Eugene McCarthy of 
Columbia’s College of Physicians and 
Surgeons: Richard Boone, director of 
Walter Reuther’s Citizens’ Crusade 
Against Poverty: and Economists J. K. 
Galbraith of Harvard and Edwin Kuh 
of M.LT. are other sources. When in 
New York, Bobby often calls on Colum- 
a’s Dean David Truman or ex-White 
House Speechwriter Ted Sorensen, 
spends hours discussing issues with them 
by way of clarifying his own thoughts. 
Constantly on the lookout for new aca- 
demic and legal talent is Brother-in- 
Law Stephen Smith, who directs old 
Joe Kennedy’s interests in New York. 

The “Advocate.” Less gregarious 
than his younger brother, Bobby often 
broods in solitude at his Senate desk, 
sometimes leaves without trading the 
customary pleasantries. The more geni- 
al Teddy is generally well accepted and 
is working his way into the Senate “Es- 
tablishment™ by dint of such seemingly 
inconsequential actions as lingering in 
Mississippi Senator James O. Eastland’s 
office one morning a few years ago to 
sip bourbon with him. “Teddy's more 
casual,” says Fred Holborn, a White 
House aide under J.F.K. “Ask Teddy 
to put more bite into a speech, and he'll 
refuse, saying, ‘Listen, 'm not Bobby.’ 
Bobby plays ‘risk’ politics.” As his col- 
leagues see it, Bobby is shaping a ca- 
reer as a Senate “advocate” rather than 
an “insider’—meaning that he speaks 
out often on major issues and will risk 
Stirring up debate, but pays less heed 
to the obscure grind of drafting laws 
and hammering them into shape through 
painstaking negotiation. Whereas Jack 
waited five months to deliver his maiden 
speech, and Teddy 16, Bobby weighed 
in with his Appalachia amendment all 
of three weeks after his swearing-in, 
has since given major speeches on Latin 
America, poverty, the cities and nu- 
clear proliferation. 

Fully aware of his appeal to youth, 
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Bobby has done more than grow his 
hair out practically to Beatle length. 
On a number of issues, he has estab- 
lished positions in tune with the restless, 
questioning spirit on U.S. campuses. He 
approved the idea of Americans’ giving 
blood to the Viet Cong, criticized the 
Justice Department for refusing an Ar- 
lington burial for a war hero who was 
also a Communist Party member, and 
most sensationally, proposed that the 
Communist guerrillas in Viet Nam be 
represented in whatever Saigon govern- 
ment is established after peace talks. 
“Not Satisfied." That position em- 
broiled the Senator in his most acrid 
controversy yet. “Senator Robert Ken- 
nedy proposes Communists be included 
in the Saigon government,” wrote New 
York Times Columnist C. L. Sulzberger 
at the time. “It would be more honest 
to suggest abandoning Viet Nam with- 
out even bothering to negotiate.” Ken- 
nedy contends that he was misinterpret- 
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point for Democrats and independents 
with all manner of gripes against Lyn- 
don Johnson. His refrain seemed to be 
“['m just not satisfied.” and his solu- 
tions often involved increased spending. 
Bobby insists, nonetheless, that he has 
no use for “programmatic liberals” who 
automatically call for more cash to 
solve every problem. 

Not Enough Schmalz. There is con- 
siderable irony in his role as idol of the 
intellectuals—and he is fully aware of 
it. As Jack’s campaign manager, he 
showed open contempt for quarreling 
reform groups (“They hate everything 
and everybody, including each other’), 
and they responded with intense dis- 
trust, Despite an impressive record as 
Attorney General—particularly in such 
areas as civil rights, prison reform and 
immigration—the liberal-intellectual 
community remained leery of him be- 
cause of the old McCarthy connections. 
When he decided to run for the Senate 
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And in the background an informal, friendly brain trust. 


ed, maintains that what he was, and is, 
saying, was this: three alternatives are 
open to the U.S. in Viet Nam—a mili- 
tary victory that would turn the coun- 
try into a desert, a withdrawal that 
would undercut the U.S. position 
throughout Asia, and negotiations. The 
last, he argues, is the only one worth 
considering. And if the U.S. is truly in- 
terested in peace talks, he adds, the 
Viet Cong must be offered a place at 
the conference table and the hope of 
something more than unconditional sur- 
render. His own solution is to allow 
them “to play a position in the govern- 
ment” after negotiations, but under rig- 
id international controls to prevent a 
renewal of terrorism. 

Kennedy has been down-playing these 
views lately. “Bobby did get into water 
above his ankles on Viet Nam,” says 
an Administration official, “and he 
quickly stepped toward shore.” Still, the 
fact that he got his feet wet at all was 
enough to encourage many dissident in- 
tellectuals to take him for a new hero. 
Almost overnight he became a rallying 


in New York, the Americans for Dem- 
ocratic Action refused to back him be- 
cause “his record is not one of a lib- 
eral.” So did the local chapter of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. A spate of 
Manhattan liberals, including Gore Vi- 
dal, Actor Paul Newman, Columnist 
I. F. Stone, Novelist James Baldwin, 
formed a Democrats for Kenneth Keat- 
ing group. 

Two years later, having practically 
read Co-Founder Hubert Humphrey 
out of its ranks, the A.D.A. is bear- 
hugging Bobby—though neither party 
is entirely relaxed in the embrace. “For 
some liberals, Kennedy is unacceptable 
because he has a zero quotient of 
schmalz,” says former Justice Depart- 
ment Attorney Ronald Goldfarb. “He 
is not the type to picket or sit cross- 
legged on the floor, smoking and de- 
bating important issues. He is not glib, 
he has too much hair, he drinks milk, 
and he doesn’t have a Phi Beta Kappa 
key.” Says Novelist Vidal: “Bobby is 
now projecting a liberal image because 
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politically it happens to be the smart 
thing to do. He's following a political 
course that could have been charted 
by a computer.” 

Nobody is more aware of the rapidly 
shifting allegiance of this group than 
Humphrey, who has seen his liberal fol- 
lowing crumble over his support of the 
President's Viet Nam policy. “Bobby 
is winning over the intellectual camp,” 
said a Humphrey aide, “but they are 
fickle. They kicked Jack Kennedy 
around until he was dead, and then he 
was a hero.” Bobby himself admits that 
Hubert got a raw deal and that the in- 
tellectuals’ disagreement “on one very 
complicated matter like Viet Nam is no 
reason to walk away from him.” As for 
the extremists of the New Left. Bobby 
frankly rejects them. “I don't want the 
support of the beards,” he says. 

Actually, the polls and headlines dis- 
tort Bobby's real influence. As a Kenne- 
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with, riding tandem on a bike.” As for 
Lyndon’s feelings, some California 
Democrats are quoting him as saying 
that he “wouldn't take Bobby in 1968 
if he were the last Democrat on earth.” 
From now on, anything Bobby says on 
behalf of Lyndon—and vice versa—is 
bound to be suspect. 

The antagonism has not yet infected 
most other levels of Government, but 
there is constant and abrasive specula- 
tion over what officials are in which 
camp. Some authorities—inside the 
White House as well as out—got to 
talking one recent evening about bed- 
rock allegiances in the Cabinet. Their 
remarkable conclusion was that in the 
showdown Bobby would — ultimately 
command the loyalties of Defense Sec- 
retary Robert McNamara, Attorney 
General Nicholas Katzenbach, Labor Sec- 
retary Willard Wirtz, Agriculture Secre- 
tary Orville Freeman, Interior Secretary 
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“SAY, HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO BE MY VICE PRESIDENT IN 1972?" 


dy, his potential strength is enormous. 
As a freshman Senator, on the other 
hand, his real power is severely lim- 
ited. As leader of his party in New 
York State, Bobby thwarted Tammany 
Hall by engineering the election of a 
reform-backed judge to Manhattan's 
surrogate’s court. But his efforts to pick 
his own candidates for statewide office 
proved so futile that Gubernatorial 
Nominee Frank O'Connor was quoted 
last week as wisecracking that his first- 
ballot victory was “easy—I just rounded 
up all the people Bobby Kennedy asked 
to run for Governor, and that was 
more than enough.” 

Cultural Exchange. Inevitably, the 
Bobby boom has had a divisive effect 
on the Democratic Party. Every time 
a candidate pops up wearing a PT-109 
tie clasp, stories crop up that he is a 
Kennedy man pitted against a Johnson 
man or a Humphrey man. The Johnson- 
Kennedy rift is all but complete. About 
the time that Bobby was barred from 
the vice-presidency, he shrugged that 
Lyndon was “not the sort of guy Vd 
like to make a trip around the world 
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Stewart L. Udall, United Nations Am- 
bassador Arthur Goldberg and even 
Housing and Urban Development Secre- 
tary Robert Weaver, despite the harsh 
treatment that Kennedy subjected him 
to during the recent hearings on cil- 
ies. Behind Johnson, the experts specu- 
lated, would be Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, Treasury Secretary Henry 
Fowler, Commerce Secretary John Con- 
nor and Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Secretary John Gardner. Postmas- 
ter General Larry O'Brien is consid- 
ered a question mark. In the second 
and third tiers of the federal bureauc- 
racy and among Democratic officehold- 
ers around the U.S., the preference for 
Bobby is even more pronounced. 

Efforts are being made to paper over 
the feud—at least until November. 
“There's plenty of room for popular 
people in the Democratic Party,” Hum- 
phrey says bravely. At New York's 
Democratic Convention in Buffalo, Hu- 
bert and Bobby were all smiles when 
they met, and the Vice President game- 
ly noted that Kennedy would be cam- 
paigning in Minnesota this weekend 


under a sort of “cultural exchange” 
program. 

Slopping Over. Despite Huberts ef- 
forts to achieve a rapprochement, the 
evidence of the polls continues to gnaw 
at Lyndon Johnson. He can take solace 
from a couple of hopeful facts. One is 
that other Presidents have dipped to 
even more drastic depths of disfavor 
and have then recovered—most nota- 
bly, Abe Lincoln in 1864 and Harry 
Truman in 1948. Another is that many 
citizens will eventually realize that Bob- 
by has soared in the polls at least partly 
because he does not have to shoulder 
the onus of high office. “If Kenne- 
dy were President.” says Democratic 
Congressman Morris Udall (Stewart's 
brother), “he'd have the same trouble.” 

Still, Lyndon Johnson suffers from 
one further problem: Lyndon Johnson. 
“The prevailing weakness of most pub- 
lic men is to slop over.” Humorist Arte- 
mus Ward wrote a century ago. “G. 
Washington never slopt over.” The pun 
aside, Ward stated a problem that has 
plagued the President all along, and 
now threatens to overshadow his truly 
impressive domestic record. He does 
slop over. He speaks—or preaches— 
with the accents of the Depression in an 
age of prosperity. His rustic reminis- 
cences seem irrelevant to a predomi- 
nantly urban electorate. At 58, Johnson 
is roughly midway in age between Bob- 
by Kennedy and old Joe Kennedy, who 
last week turned 78—yet he somehow 
seems much closer in outlook to the 
older man. 

Unreliable Fate. By 1972. when Hu- 
bert Humphrey will be 61 and Bobby 
Kennedy 46, one in every three U.S. 
voters will be under 35, That is the 
group that Kennedy is aiming at— 
and few politicians have been as skill- 
ful as the Kennedys in tailoring their 
images to the times, In a study of Ken- 
nedy campaign tactics forthcoming this 
week, Boston University Political Sci- 
entist Murray Levin notes that “the 
Kennedy brothers and the men who 
help manage their careers and cam- 
paigns have mastered the art of creat- 
ing shadows and taking advantage ol 
substance.” 

Aided by such tactics, Bobby Ken- 
nedy may be firmly set upon what one 
Administration official calls “a paved 
road to the presidency.” If he establishes 
an acceptable legislative record in the 
Senate, if he avoids a backlash of en- 
mity from Lyndon Johnson's supporters 
within his party, if his popularity proves 
more than ephemeral, then the impetus 
that Bobby describes as “this thing” 
could well carry him all the way along 
the paved road. This all adds up to a lot 
of “ifs,” and Bobby is reluctant to dwell 
on them. 

“How can you make plans for a peri- 
od of time when you don’t know you're 
going to be around?” he broods aloud. 
“Fate is so unreliable. | have no plans.” 

That, if true, would be about the 
biggest news that Robert Kennedy has 
made yet. 
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CALIFORNIA 


No Business like It 

Speaking at a $125-a-plate dinner in 
San Francisco, his bulk pared from 193 
Ibs. to a near-svelte 185 Ibs., Califor- 
nia’s two-term Democratic Governor 
Pat Brown vehemently accused Ronald 
Reagan’s supporters of plotting a “rev- 
olution of the right.” Appearing in a 30- 
minute statewide telecast, well tanned 
and decked out in a red-white-and-blue 
necktie, Republican Challenger Reagan 
charged that Brown had been “taken 
over by militant left-wing radicals.” 
Thus, though the argy-bargy already 
sounded as familiar to most voters as a 
come-on-over radio commercial, the ri- 
vals last week wordily marked the for- 
mal opening of California's gubernato- 
rial campaign. 

It was not—being California—all 
talk. After his San Francisco oration, 
Brown and 8,000 of the faithful attend- 
ed a show-biz spectacular featuring a 
galaxy of stars including Dean Martin, 
Joey Bishop, Ella Fitzgerald and Trini 
Lopez. Frank Sinatra, who interrupted 
a movie he is making in London to put 
on the show, crooned a few ballads and. 
taking leave of the Governor backstage. 
flew off in the Sinatra Enterprises plane, 
leaving the Brown campaign kitty $225,- 
000 fatter. Not to be outdone, Reagan, 
himself a late-show idol (among his 
credits, Brown likes to remind voters, is 
Bedtime for Bonzo), will be getting sup- 
port on the stump from the likes of 
John Wayne, Irene Dunne, Chuck Con- 
nors (The Rifleman), and Senator 
George Murphy. 

"Simple Morality.’ For all the star 
dust, the political issues were hardening. 
Reagan of late has scored the Governor 
for failure to curb “runaway crime,” 
claims that the state’s welfare system 
gives able-bodied workers “pay for 
play,” and last week rapped Brown's 
handling of troubles at the University of 
California as “appeasement of campus 
malcontents and filthy-speech advo- 
cates.” The overriding issue, says Rea- 
gan, is “simple morality.” 

This barrage has put Brown on the 
defensive, prompting him to present 
new welfare and law enforcement pro- 
grams and to move somewhat to the 
right—notably by hedging his support 
for the state’s open housing law, Rea- 
gan meanwhile has taken a more mod- 
erate stance on many issues, has ex- 
pressed support for unemployment in- 
surance and assured organized labor 
that he has long shared its opposition 
to right-to-work laws. He has also po- 
litely declined Barry Goldwater's offer 
to campaign for him. 

The candidates are edging closer in 
other respects as well. Back in June, the 
California Poll gave Reagan 52% ot 
the state’s vote v. 37% for Brown and 
11% undecided, Since then, many Dem- 
ocratic voters who supported Los An- 
geles Mayor Sam Yorty in the Demo- 
cratic primary have been trickling back 
to the Brown fold. As a result, the latest 
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California Poll shows that Reagan now 
holds only a hairsbreadth lead, 46% to 
43%. A more direct popularity test 
came last week when both candidates 
and the usual panoply of show-biz ce- 
lebrities rode in a parade commemorat- 
ing Los Angeles’ 185th anniversary. The 
lustiest cheers by far were for someone 
named Bob Hope. 


ATLANTA 
Stokely’s Spark 


Atlanta, which deservedly prides it- 
self on a tradition of racial moderation, 
had weathered the restive summer of 
1966 without a single Negro riot—until 
last week. When violence finally erupted 
in the sleazy streets of the Summerhill 
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CARMICHAEL BEING FINGERPRINTED 
“We're going to tear this place up!” 


district, it came as a peculiar and per- 
verse triumph for Stokely Carmichael, 
25, the fiery Negro demagogue who 
leads the Atlanta-based Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee. at 
once the youngest and most belligerent 
organization in the civil rights move- 
ment. For weeks §.N.C.C. sound trucks 
had rolled through the Georgia city’s 
black ghettos, blasting out Carmi- 
chael’s battle cry, “Black Power!” 
About all that was needed for an ex- 
plosion was a spark—and in the end it 
was Carmichael who found one and 
fanned it into flame. 

Back at 4. The flash point was the 
routine arrest, in a Negro neighborhood, 
of a twice-convicted Negro car thiel 
suspected of a third offense. When the 
suspect broke and ran, a_ policeman 
dropped him with two shots in the hip 
and side. The action naturally pulled a 
crowd, but it was neither large nor 
truculent. Among the curious onlookers, 





however, was Carmichael. “We're tired 
of these racist police killing our people,” 
he shouted. “We're going to be back at 
4 o'clock and tear this place up.” 

Promptly at 4 p.m.. two uneventful 
hours after the arrest, some 500 Ne- 
groes confronted a force of 1,000 armed 
police at the site. Half an hour later. 
Atlanta’s silver-haired Mayor Ivan Al- 
len Jr.. 55. reached the area, and soon 
both sides were engaged in a savage 
crossfire of bricks, bottles and tear gas. 
Allen, a progressive, moderate official 
who is as protective of Negro rights as 
he is of Atlanta’s reputation, mounted a 
police car to plead for reason. But no 
one, it appeared, cared to listen much. 
Amid cries of “White devil!”, the rioters 
shook the mayor off his perch. Un- 
daunted, Allen waded into the mob, 
spent the next few hours trying to calm 
the rioters. By the time they finally 
dispersed. 16 persons had been injured 
and 73 were under arrest. 

Armpit .38. In the aftermath of At- 
lanta’s riot. it became clear that the 
principal victim was the Negro cause. 
Up north, Harlem's Representative 
Adam Clayton Powell had only en- 
comiums for Carmichael’s style of lead- 
ership. At a press conference publiciz- 
ing a black power convention scheduled 
for Oct. 15, Powell ranted: “Even Jesus 
did not tell you what to do after you 
have been struck on both cheeks.” As 
for himself, Powell confided he invari- 
ably packs a Colt .38 under his armpit 

In Atlanta, Police Chief Herbert 
Jenkins dubbed $.N.c.C. the “Nonstu- 
dent Violent Committee.” and similar 
sentiments echoed throughout the Ne- 
gro civil rights movement, “It is still my 
firm conviction that a riot is socially 
destructive and self-defeating,” lament- 
ed Martin Luther King Jr. Atlanta’s Ne- 
gro leaders were more outspoken; they 
adopted a resolution condemning the 
riot as “irresponsible” and “shameful.” 
Julian Bond, the Atlanta Negro who 
was elected to the Georgia legislature 
last winter but later denied his seat for 
condoning draft card-burning as an anti- 
war gesture, resigned as S.N.C.C. pub- 
licity director. Other Atlanta Negroes 
set fire to a pile of S.N.C.C. literature 
and demanded that the local $.N.C.C 
chapter move out of their neighborhood. 

After the riot, Carmichael and com- 
pany patrolled the city’s Negro districts 
handing out leaflets denouncing “the 
bestiality of a racist mayor and his cor- 
rupt police department.” Though Car- 
michael insisted that his agitators had 
not started the riot, police arrested him 
on charges of inciting a riot and dis- 
turbing the peace. The prophet of black 
power was jailed under $10,000 bond. 
awaiting a grand-jury investigation of 
the spark that became a bonfire which 
was not easily quenched. At week’s end 
a Negro teen-ager was shot and killed 
and another was wounded, apparently 
by two whites in a moving car. A po- 
liceman assigned to investigate the vio- 
lence was then wounded by a sniper 
The bottles and rocks were flying again 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 


An Election for Nationhood 

As the South Vietnamese went to the 
polls early this week, they were not so 
much voting for members of a con- 
stituent assembly as they were voting 
for themselves. All the principal pro- 
lagonists in Viet Nam's long agony 
knew it: the government, striving to 
get as many voters as possible to the 
polls: the Viet Cong, hoping that their 
threats and grenades might frustrate 
the whole thing: the Buddhists, boy- 
cotting the ballot box because it could 


CAMPAIGNER IN VIET NAM VILLAGE 
A chance to vote for themselves. 


not be stuffed to their specifications; 
and the U.S., standing aloof to let the 
Vietnamese speak for themselves. 

What was most important about the 
eleations, in short, was that they were 
taking place at all. For with any luck, 
they would constitute the first step to- 
ward the construction of the democracy 
that Viet Nam has never known, The 
obstacles were many. In a nation torn 
by terrorism, if only 50% of the 
5.250,000 registered voters went to the 
polls, it would be a signal victory for 
the government and give the lie to Viet 
Cong claims that the rebels control— 
or can coerce on command—most of 
the nation’s population. 

Voting Is an Honor. The last time the 
Vietnamese had a national election, in 
1961, the voters had a notable per- 
sonality before them: President Ngo 
Dinh Diem. This time there were nei- 
ther notable personalities nor concrete 
issues. Some 530 candidates were run- 
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ning for 108 places in an assembly that 
will write the country’s new constitu- 
tion, and it will be several days before 
all the winners are known. But in any 
case, there were, as Saigon analysts 
noted, no George Washingtons or Mag- 
saysays among them. They were not 
running for a legislature. They repre- 
sented no political parties. They stood 
on no platform other than their own 
appeal—and their desire, in the face of 
assassination threats by the Viet Cong, 
to shape a constitution that will prepare 
the way for civilian rule in Viet Nam. 
The military government of Premier 
Ky—who was out on the hustings with 
his wife—favored no candidates but de- 
voted all its energies to beating the 
drums for a turnout. Up and down 
Viet Nam, provincial drama teams 
mixed dragon dances with information 
skits and election slogans spreading the 
word. Sample slogan: “Voting is an 
honor of a citizen in an independent 
country.” On TV, announcers folded 
the ballot, and dropped it into a 
box. Caravans of sound trucks rolled 
through smaller towns, and Radio Vict 
Nam belted out songs with lyrics like, 
“If we want to win the war, we must go 
to vote.” As campaign lyrics go, it was 
remarkably close to the truth, 


Brutality with a Purpose 

“Terror is a weapon as real as a gun 
—and sometimes more deadly, For it 
can kill not only the body but the spirit 
of those lives it touches with fear.” So 
begins Terror in Viet Nam by Jay Mal- 
lin, a new book that in brief (114 
pages), pointed style systematically an- 
alyzes the Viet Cong’s use of violence. 
Mallin, a longtime Caribbean reporter 
(five years for Time in Cuba) who flew 
to Viet Nam in 1965 to research his 
grim inquiry firsthand, quotes Che Gue- 
vara for the Red chapter and verse on 
terrorism. “Violence,” asserted Che, is 
“the midwife of new societies.” It is 
also for the Viet Cong, adds Author 
Mallin, “a highly developed, highly re- 
fined political weapon.” 

Viet Nam has become the classic 
arena for the Communist use of the 
tactic of terror, which Mallin rightly 
defines as violence inflicted by armed 
men on helpless civilians. Whether it 
be mining of roads, machine-gunning 
of buses, kidnaping villagers, burning 
homes, or torture and murder, the Viet 
Cong employ “brutality with a pur- 
pose”: to destroy the morale of the 
Vietnamese citizenry and discredit the 
Saigon government, Any opportunity 
will do. When typhoon rains caused 
massive flooding in the fall of 1964, the 
Viet Cong fired repeatedly at evacu- 
ation helicopters carrying civilians. 

Changes in Targets. The Vict Cong 
have two strategies of terror, one for 
rural areas and the other for crowded 
cities. In the countryside, Communists 
will behead a hamlet chief in order to 





substitute their own rule and make pos- 
sible the collection of “taxes” and re- 
cruitment of men for the Viet Cong 
cause, They will cut off the arm of the 
chief's twelve-year-old daughter in or- 
der to frighten the neighboring peasants 
into silence about their whereabouts. 

In the cities, the “urban guerrillas,” 
of whom Mallin estimates there are at 
least 500 professionals in Saigon alone, 
seldom dare to attack an American or 
Vietnamese official on the streets, pre- 
fer to roll a grenade into a crowded bar 
or toss a plastic bomb into a teeming 
marketplace. The purpose is to erode 
confidence in the government's ability 
to provide protection and to try to “dis- 
courage business activity, cause invest- 
ment capital to flee and, in general, to 
undermine the economy.” 

Incidents of terrorism have risen 
steadily in number and violence since 
1960 and have also undergone discern- 
ible changes in emphasis and targets. 
Beginning in 1964, the Viet Cong be- 
came far less discriminate in their may- 
hem, far more ready to kill for killing’s 
sake. And since last year, policemen 
have been a special target for the Red 
assassination squads—a tribute paid to 
the growing expertise of the nation’s 
“white mice” in catching the terrorist 
before he strikes. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Death to the Architect 

It was a bright and balmy spring 
afternoon in Cape Town. In the public 
gardens beside the South African House 
of Assembly, brown squirrels scam- 
pered through the oak trees, and white 
men lazed comfortably on the benches 
marked “Europeans Only.” Inside the 
paneled assembly chamber, Prime Min- 
ister Hendrik Verwoerd strode down 
the aisle, took his green leather seat on 
the front bench and, in a gesture that 
had become automatic, touched the fin- 
gers of his left hand to a small scar on 
his jaw, all that remained of the assas- 
sin’s bullet that had nearly killed him in 
1960, Verwoerd was in high spirits. He 
was about to make his first major speech 
of the session, and for the occasion he 
had had his hair cut. 

In the hall at the rear of the chamber 
stood a large man in his late 40s. He 
had curly grey hair, swarthy skin and 
silver-capped front teeth. His name was 
Dimitrio Tsafendas, and he wore the 
uniform of a parliamentary messenger, 
a job for which he had been hired only 
a month before. Tsafendas was obvious- 
ly distraught. At lunch with his fellow 
messengers, he had hardly touched his 
curry, left early without explanation. 
Now. as the warning bell summoned 
the Members of Parliament to their seats 
for the opening of the session, he re- 
fused to run a routine errand requested 
by a local newsman. “I have something 
to do,” he muttered. Then, with a six- 
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inch dagger concealed in his right hand 
and two stilettos tucked in his belt, 
Tsafendas walked into the chamber. 
Familiar Approach. In the press gal- 
lery above, Political Columnist Stanley 
Uys of the Johannesburg Sunday Times 
watched the messenger elbow his way 
through milling Assemblymen and ap- 
proach Verwoerd. “I thought he was go- 
ing to pat Dr. Verwoerd on the back,” 
said Uys. “I thought he was being ex 
cessively familiar. Then I saw the knife.” 
Without uttering a word, Tsafendas 
drew the dagger out of its leather sheath, 
plunged it three times into Verwoerd’s 
chest and once into his neck, The House 
looked on in horror, too stunned to 
move. Verwoerd tried to raise one arm 
to protect himself, then, confused, used 
it to brush back his hair. He slumped 
over, blood spurting through his shirt. 


Several Assemblymen grabbed Tsa- 





VERWOERD 


fendas and wrestled him to the floor. 
Others, including three doctors, rushed 
to try to revive Verwoerd. But it was 
to no avail. Dr. Hendrik Frensch Ver- 
woerd, architect of apartheid and South 
Africa’s Prime Minister for eight years, 
was dead—just two days short of his 
65th birthday. 

Divine Instrument. His nation was 
stunned. In the cities, whites and blacks 
fought for copies of the newspaper ex- 
tras that brought the first word of the 
assassination. In Johannesburg, a bus 
driver saw the headlines, stopped his 
bus, and fainted at the wheel. A quarter 
of a million South Africans, black as 
well as white, stood silently on the 
streets of Pretoria while his funeral 
procession filed past. Hundreds of 
thousands of whites flocked to their 
churches for solace. “May the God in 
whom we believe make clear to us in 
his own time what this horrible event 
is to signify to our country and her peo- 
ple.” intoned Cape Town's Afrikaans- 
language Die Burger in an anguished 
editorial. “Now, we cannot fathom it.” 

To most Afrikaners—and to many 
British South Africans as well—Ver- 
woerd was much more than their Prime 
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Minister. In a very real sense, he was 
the great white father of the nation and 
everything it believed in. In 1960, as he 
lay in a hospital bed recovering from 
the first effort to kill him, Verwoerd 
told his wife: “I heard the shots and 
then I realized that I could still think, 
and I knew that I had been spared to 
complete my life’s work.” Ever since, 
the Afrikaner volk has regarded his re- 
covery as proof that God had chosen 
Verwoerd as his divine instrument to 
forge the South African nation 

Give & Toke. And forge he did. He 
transformed South Africa’s traditional 
but largely informal white baasskap 
(bossdom) into the rigid apartheid laws 
that classified and separated the races, 
in the process stripping the nonwhites 
of rights basic to all in most countries. 
At the same time, however, Verwoerd 
believed that apartheid could last only 
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SCHOEMAN 
Screwed even tighter to apartheid. 


if the whites gave as well as took. He 
spent millions of dollars on housing and 
education to improve the condition of 
his 12.5 million Africans, could truth- 
fully say that they were the best-paid 
and best-fed blacks on the continent. 

His policies, of course, were abhor- 
rent to the rest of the world, but Ver- 
woerd proved a skilled enough diplomat 
to hold the rest of the world at bay. He 
repeatedly chipped away at the antag- 
onism of Africa’s young black nations 
by offering them favorable trade terms 
and technical assistance. Four days be- 
fore his death he had set a precedent by 
receiving Prime Minister Leabua Jona- 
than of tiny Basutoland, the first black 
African chief of government ever to 
make an official visit to South Africa. 

Nevertheless, there was litthe mourn- 
ing in Black Africa last week. Prime 
Minister Jonathan barely managed, by 
a vote of 29 to 28, to get a motion 
of condolence through Basutoland’s As- 
sembly. Laughter broke out in the Zam- 
bian legislature when the assassination 
was announced. Ethiopia’s Foreign 
Minister called Verwoerd’s death “the 
natural result of apartheid, which 
breeds blind hate and evil.” 








The Heirs. The government reaf- 
firmed its faith in apartieid even betore 
Verwoerd’s blood had been cleaned off 
the floor of Parliament. If anything, the 
oppression of apartheid seems likely to 
be screwed on even tighter by the suc- 
cessor who will be chosen by the Na- 
tional Party this week. One possible 
heir is urbane Finance Minister Eben 
Donges, 68, who as the senior member 
of Verwoerd’s Cabinet became Acting 
Prime Minister upon his death, Another 
is Transport Minister Barend Jacobus 
(“Ben”) Schoeman, 61, a pug-nosed 
former labor leader who dropped out 
of school at 16. Most likely to continue 
Verwoerd’s grand schemes would be 
Defense Minister Pieter Willem Botha, 
51, who, although inexperienced and 
relatively unknown, has become a lead- 
ing theoretician of apartheid. Another 
candidate is Education Minister Jan de 
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VORSTER 


Klerk, 63, a party wheel horse with a 
powerful following in the Transvaal. 

The man most likely to succeed, how- 
ever, seemed to be Johannes Balthazar 
Vorster. 50, the burly Justice Minister 
who organized Verwoerd’s tough, efli- 
cient police force and who represents 
to hundreds of thousands of Afrikaners 
the thing they want most: security, To 
haters of apartheid, Vorster would be 
bad news. He is the hero of the party's 
militant extreme right wing, which has 
long thought Verwoerd was doing too 
much for the blacks. 

"| Will Bring Evil." The supreme 
irony of it all is that Verwoerd’s assas- 
sin apparently thought so too. Dimitrio 
Tsafendas had been a drifter who hated 
the world. He speaks eight languages. 
has traveled all over the world as a 
merchant seaman—and has been con- 
fined in mental hospitals in both the U.S. 
and Portugal. He is also a_ religious 
fanatic who has dabbled in Buddhism, 
read the Bible, and often quotes his fa- 
vorite passage from // Kings: “Thus 
saith the Lord, Behold, | will bring evil 
upon this place, and upon the inhabi- 
tants thereof.” 

No one knows much about the killer. 
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Born in Portuguese Mozambique, Tsa- 
fendas is said to be the illegitimate son 
of a mulatto woman and an Egyptian 
of Greek descent. Despite his mixed 
blood, he managed to pass himself off as 
a white, fooled the Verwoerd regime 
into granting him South African citizen- 
ship. Shortly after he was hired as a par- 
liamentary messenger in August, he 
complained that his $140-a-month sal- 
ary was not enough for a white man to 
live on. Verwoerd, he charged, was 
“doing too much tor the coloreds and 
not enough for the poor whites.” 

This was an attitude that any white 
leader of South Africa would have to 
come to terms with, To Verwoerd, the 
mixture of baasskap and benevolence 
came naturally. And evil as it was, it 
seemed to be a formula that could at 
least prevent an explosion of racial vio- 
lence, The question was whether his 
successor could or would be able to 
govern in the same fashion. 





showed up in person, apparently came 
to the meeting for the sole purpose of 
attacking Harold Wilson: in a bitter 
two-hour tirade, he accused the British 
leader of everything from duplicity to 
being “anti-African.” 

Wilson managed to prevent a walk- 
out, largely because most African Com- 
monwealth members had nothing to 
gain—and too many economic benefits 
to lose—by leaving. He offered no new 
tactics against Rhodesia, clung instead 
to the hope that his economic boycott 
would eventually bring Smith down, 

It seems a vain hope. Ten months 
after Smith declared independence, 
Rhodesia is as calm and nearly as pros- 
perous as ever. Salisbury’s streets are 
clogged with cars—whose tanks are 
filled with gasoline sneaked across the 
border from South Africa and Mozam- 
bique. Factories are still running at near- 
ly full speed, and white unemployment 
is virtually nonexistent. The country can 
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"| HAVEN'T BEEN ABLE TO PRODUCE ANY RABBITS OUT OF THE HAT, BUT | HAVE BEEN 
ABLE TO SAW TWO WOMEN IN HALF’ 


THE COMMONWEALTH 


Something Burning 

It was the 300th anniversary of the 
Great Fire of London, and the city 
rocked last week to the thump of gun 
salutes and fireworks bursting over the 
Thames. In the great conference room 
of Marlborough House, however, it was 
not only the city of London that ap- 
peared to be burning but the entire 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

The occasion was the 16th Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers’ conference, and 
the primary issue was Rhodesia. Last 
January, Britain’s Harold Wilson had 
talked the Commonwealth's nine Afri- 
can nations into going along with his 
policy of economic sanctions as the best 
way to topple lan Smith's white rebel 
regime and prepare the way for handing 
the government over to Rhodesia’s re- 
pressed black majority. But the sanc- 
tions have not worked, and Wilson last 
week faced a different kind of rebellion. 

Vain Hope? Zambia, whose economy 
is closely linked to Rhodesia’s, threat- 
ened to leave the Commonwealth en- 
urely, Five African heads of state found 
excuses not to attend the conference, 
and Tanzania's Julius Nyerere refused 
even to send a delegation in his place. 
Sicrra Leone’s Sir Albert: Margai, one 
of the four African Premiers who 
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import whatever it likes from South 
Africa. There is a desperate shortage of 
golf balls, and Rhodesian whites are 
having to make do with locally pro- 
duced candy, clothing and false teeth, 
but nothing essential is missing from 
the shelves. 

No Choice. The fact is that Smith 
has never been stronger. His whites are 
solidly behind him; although political 
opposition is still legal, none exists. Last 
week the Rhodesian High Court, whose 
members had opposed seizing independ- 
ence [rom the start, handed down a de- 
cision that assured Smith of at least re- 
luctant collaboration. Turning down an 
appeal by two men who had been im- 
prisoned without trial at the time of in- 
dependence, the justices ruled that the 
Smith government, although “illegal,” 
was in effective control of the country 
—and that the court had to go along 
with its dictates. 

Wilson is obviously aware of the fu- 
ulity of his sanctions. And yet he has 
littke choice but to stick with them. He 
rejects the use of armed force, partly 
because it would be political suicide for 
his Labor Party at home. He is afraid 
to plug the holes in his economic block- 
ade by extending the sanctions to South 
Africa, whose gold is a prop for the sag- 
ging British pound. At the same time, 
Wilson wants desperately to win in Rho- 





desia. He is convinced, as are many 
members of his government, that unless 
Britain can prove its good intentions, 
the Commonwealth will eventually dis- 
integrate entirely, 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Thin Margin for Harold 


When Harold Wilson introduced his 
controversial wage-price freeze in July, 
his worst fear was that the move might 
alienate the chief source of his govern- 
ment’s strength: the unions. So, as the 
powerful Trade Union Congress con- 
vened in Blackpool last week, the Prime 
Minister put his case to the delegates. 

“Our measures are not aimed at un- 
employment.” Wilson insisted, “but at 
redeployment"—releasing workers from 
less critical industries for jobs in export 
or other important fields (see Worip 
Business). By any name, it sounded to 
the T.U.C. brothers like joblessness 
(which climbed by 52,558. to 316,714, 
in the last four-week period), and a 
groan rumbled through the old Black- 
pool opera house. Wilson insisted on 
compliance with the wage standstill. 
“We have taken action,” he said. “Now 
we have the right to ask for your free 
and willing assent to what the national 
interest requires.” 

After two days of hectic debate, the 
T.U.C. gave Wilson the best he could 
reasonably expect: reluctant acquies- 
cence to his wage-price freeze. But the 
narrowness of his victory was disturb- 
ing: with nearly 9,000,000 proxy  bal- 
lots cast, he scraped through with a 
margin of only 344,000, or 4% . 


RED CHINA 
Clashing Absurdities 


In any revolution, terror inevitably 
breeds reaction, and last week the first 
signs of it were evident in China. As the 
rabid Red Guards continued to root out 
real or imagined foes of Mao Tse-tung 
everywhere, reports from the north- 
western city of Sian told of a three-day 
clash between revolutionary students 
and provincial party leaders who re- 
fused to go along with their idiotic 
demands. To humiliate the bureaucrats, 
the students finally staged a mass hunger 
strike in front of party headquarters. In 
Kwangtung province, scores of Red 
Guards were beaten by villagers after 
the youths set fire to a temple. 

Even the Guards were disagreeing; 
in a clash of absurdities in Canton, one 
group of young hotheads tried to tear 
down a bronze statue of Sun Yat-sen, 
whom they called a “capitalist reaction- 
ary.” only to be attacked by another 
group that felt he was the father of the 
Chinese revolution. 

To check any sudden spurt in de- 
fection, Peking sent army units to the 
borders above Hong Kong and Macao, 
but a lot of Chinese still managed to 
slip through. With them came uncon- 
firmed reports that Mao Tse-tung was 
suffering from throat cancer and that 
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the Red Guard-led purge was the last 
gasp of a dying dictator. To be sure. 
Mao has not spoken publicly during his 
last few outings. allowing Defense Min- 
ister Lin Piao (Time, Sept. 9) to be his 
mouthpiece. Last week Lin was placed 
directly in command of the Red Guards 

a position heretofore held by Mao's 
chief speechwriter, Chen Po-ta 

Whoever was leading the Red Guard 
purge getting nervous about the 
enthusiasm of his charges. Editorials 
continued to advise “reason” rather than 
violence in Red Guard attacks on the 
“capitalist-bourgeois monsters” and sug- 
gested repeatedly that “rectification and 
production” must go together. The fall 
harvest is just around the corner, and 
China’s leaders are already advising the 
Red Guards that they must go to the 
farm for the good of the nation. But 
how they gonna keep ‘em down on the 
furm after they've ruled Peking? 


INDONESIA 


In Search of a Future 

The refugees trom Red Guard terror 
who trickled out of China last’ week 
must have done a double take as they 
reached Hong Kong. There, queued up 
in Kowloon Station beside the mid- 
morning train to Canton were hundreds 
of Chinese waiting to go home. There 
were teen-age girls in distinctly non- 
proletarian blouses, old men in bour- 
geois— pin-striped and women 
whose arms were draped with heavy 
jackets in anticipation of the chilly Chi- 
nese autumn. The 
were overseas Chinese from Indonesia, 
some 4,000 of whom have fled back to 
the mainland in recent months 

Many of Indonesia’s 2,500,000 resi- 
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relugees-in-reverse 





CHINESE FROM INDONESIA IN HONG KONG 
With ineffable hope and naivete. 
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NE WIN & WIFE WITH JOHNSONS 
No pretext for Peking to encroach. 


dent Chinese fear that the anti-Com- 
munism that began with the failure of 
last October's Red coup will end in a 
Chinese bloodbath. Chinese merchants’ 
shops are regularly looted. many Chi- 
nese schools have been closed. and last 
week the government banned all Chi 


nese-lunguage newspapers Although 
few of the late Partai Komunis Indo- 


nesia’s members were Chinese, many 
Indonesians harbor resentment against 
the overseas Chinese who dominate the 
nation’s commerce. Pekir 
protested against anti-Chinese demon- 
strations in) North Sumatra, where 
“right-wing hooligans armed with iron 
bars, hatchets and other lethal weapons 
rabidly attacked shops and stores owned 
by Chinese nationals.” 

Fully 7.000 more Chinese are waiting 
in the North Sumatran port of Medan 
for a Red Chinese ship that Peking has 
promised to send, but it can only carry 
700 passengers. Last week 162 Chinese 
landed in Hong Kong from Indonesia, 
many of them setting foot on the main- 
land of Asia for the first time in their 
lives. Like all new arrivals, they had 
about them an air of ineffable hope and 


itself has 





naiveté, Said Hsiao Hsing-fa, 38. and 
headed for a new life in Red-ruled 
Canton: “I am not worried by what | 


read of the Red Guards, and look for- 
ward to a bright future in China.” 


BURMA 
The 200% Neutral 


Most state visitors to Washington ar- 
rive on a flood tide of oratory and de- 
part on an ebb of verbal ennui. Not the 
tough, tight-lipped litle Asian who 
landed by helicopter at the White House 
last week. In what was probably the 
shortest luncheon toast ever uttered, 
Burma’s Strongman General Ne Win. 
55, raised his glass to proclaim: “I hope 
that these contacts will afford better un- 
derstanding.” Then, after two hours of 


low-key, getting-to-know-you talks with 
President Johnson and an exchange of 
gifts (a set of golf clubs for Ne Win, a 
teak coffee table for the Johnsons), the 
Burmese leader slipped inconspicuously 
out of the capital for an eleven-day tour 
of the U.S. It was the quietest state 
visit in memory. 

The very fact that Burma’s boss was 


in the U.S. was news enough. As re 
cently as last year, it seemed that Ne 
Win’s “Socialist Way” was leading 


straight to Peking’s doorstep. He had 
contemptuously cut off American aid 
programs, ousted Western businessmen 
and missionaries, clapped a 24-hour 
limit on transit visas, and nationalized 
everything from banks to chili peppers 
He posed benignly with Mao Tse-tung 
near Peking’s Temple of Broad Char- 
ity, stood amicably beside Soviet Pre 
mier Aleksei Kosygin during a ten-day 
Moscow call, and kept his dry distance 
from U.S. Embassy officials in Ran- 
goon, Why then the sudden appearance 
in Washington? 

"Thirty Comrades." Ne Win, accord- 
ing to Washington officials, is “a 200° 
neutral,” and he wishes to symbolize 
that neutrality for Peking, Moscow and 
Washington alike. Hence the visits to 
the three major cold war capitals 
as Ne Win is no longer convinced that 
the U.S. wants to destroy his govern- 
ment, Washington has decided that 
for all its dislike of the General's in- 
ternal policies—Burmese independence 
is in the best interest of Asia 

Since Ne Win power in a 
1962 coup that unseated Premier U Nu 
Burma has been run with a firmness 
reminiscent of Sukarno’s in the halcyon 
days of Indonesian leftism, As Ne Win’s 
wife Kitty, a talkative defender of her 
husband's dictatorship. told her Wash- 
ington hostesses last week: “You cant 
feed a baby steak before it has been 
weaned.” Ne Win was one of the “Thir- 
tv Comrades” (along with U Nu) se 
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lected by the Japanese in 1941 for spe- 
cial training as anti-colonial insurgents. 
As a major in the Japanese-backed 
Burmese independence army, he dou- 
blecrossed his mentors and became a 
true nationalist. When Burma won in- 
dependence from British rule in 1948, 
Ne Win became Commander in Chief 
of the army and a high-living horse- 
player to boot, with a penchant for 
lavish parties On Rangoon’s Inya Lake. 
Into the River. Ne Win’s high life 
came to an end in 1958. The country 
was threatening to erupt in civil war, 
and Premier U Nu’s government was 
split on the question of legalizing the 
Burmese Communist Party, which for 
ten years had been waging a guerrilla 
war against the Rangoon regime. Ne 
Win’s troops moved with lightning speed 
in a classic coup d'état. “We must fight 
the Reds tooth and nail,” he proclaimed. 
From 1958 to 1960, Ne Win also began 
his fight against the Chinese and Indian 
merchants who dominated Burma's 
commerce and, by stirring strong na- 
tionalist sentiments, managed to cement 
the country’s cracked unity, Though Ne 
Win turned the government back to 
U Nu in 1960, the old fissures soon 
began reappearing, and in 1962 he 
jailed the Cabinet and took power again, 
convinced that only austerity and dis- 
cipline could save the country. 
Economically at least, redemption is 
a long way off. To reduce foreign in- 
fluence, Ne Win has nationalized vir- 
tually every aspect of the economy—a 
balm to the national ego but a painful 
loss in managerial skill. Burma, once 
the world’s leading rice exporter, now 
must ration rice to its own people. 
Long queues form before the green- 
and-white-fronted “People’s Stores” off 
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gaudy Sule Pagoda Road when cloth is 
rumored to be on sale, but most cus- 
tomers go away empty-handed. In Ran- 
goon, there is a persistent shortage of 
everything from prawns to potatoes, 
thanks to bungling officeholders whose 
clumsy distribution system allows food- 
stuffs to rot in the warehouses. Tons of 
inedible vegetables must be dumped 
into the Rangoon River each year. 

The Long Border. Still, Ne Win 
(whose name means Radiant Sun) has 
firm support from both the 128,000- 
man army and the peasantry. Though 
tribal warfare among the aggressive 
Karens, Shans and Kachins continues in 
Burma's forested back country, the pop- 
ulous river valleys south of Mandalay 
are quiet and reasonably content. For 
the scattered dissenters who occasion- 
ally raise their voices in Rangoon, Ne 
Win is ever ready with a stern warning 
—or a jail cell. 

Burma shares 1,200 miles of wide- 
open border with Red China, and Ne 
Win admittedly is nervous about Chi- 
nese expansionism. He must court Pe- 
king to avoid trouble and, at the same 
time, steer clear of any deep involve- 
ment with the U.S., for fear of giving 
the Chinese a pretext for encroach- 
ment. Still, the Burmese seem to ap- 
prove the U.S. stand in Southeast Asia, 
for it keeps Chinese attention away 
from their borders and themselves rela- 
tively safe. 

The degree of that safety is evident 
from the fact that Ne Win feels free 
to take a 24-month leave from his 
capital. Before arriving in the U.S. last 
week, he spent six weeks in Britain 
(apparently for medical treatment and 
a few rounds of golf, his favorite di- 
version). From Washington, he flew on 
to New York for a luncheon with his 
fellow countryman, U.N. Secretary- 
General U Thant. Then, still avoiding 
all contact with press, TV or public, 
he set off on a leisurely private ramble 
through California and Hawaii. 





THE PACIFIC 


Le Grand Tourist 

Any senior citizen on a round-the- 
world tour needs to set aside some time 
for idleness. Last week Charles de Gaulle, 
nearing the end of an odyssey that be- 
gan three weeks ago in riotous Djibouti, 
took time out as the Senior Citizen 
of France in its island colonies in the 
blue Pacific. In Nouméa, capital of 
New Caledonia in the Coral Sea, he 
largely confined himself to an avuncu- 
lar speech in Coconut Square. Then he 
touched down at the curious condo- 
minium of New Hebrides, jointly run 
since 1906 by the French and the Brit- 
ish. French officials in crisp kepis stood 
side by side with their British counter- 
parts in pith helmets as De Gaulle, 
without a flinch, cried: “Vive la France, 
Vive le Royaume Uni!" 

In the Polynesian paradise of Tahiti, 
le grand tourist really let go. Aboard a 
navy cutter in Papeete Bay, De Gaulle 
perched his spectacles on his ample nose 
as Outrigger canoes bearing lovely Poly- 
nesian girls passed in review. At a fa- 
maaraa, the traditional Tahitian feast, 
the general sampled all the specialties: 
spinach with pork from earthen ovens, 
breadfruit, cooked bananas in coconut 
cream sauce. Everywhere, he plunged 
with a balance of glee and gravity into 
the smiling crowds shaking hands, and 
more than once was draped with leis 
and bussed by dusky native beauties 
in return. 

“It's coming to an end,” De Gaulle 
wistfully mused within earshot of a local 
mayor at a luncheon. Indeed it had to, 
for the President of France had one 
final bit of sightseeing on his agenda: 
witnessing the explosion of a French 
nuclear device hung from a balloon over 
the French test site at Mururoa. If the 
prevailing winds were right, De Gaulle 
at week's end hoped to end his tour with 
a bang before setting off for Guadeloupe 
and home. 





TAHITIAN GIRLS GREETING DE GAULLE IN PAPEETE 
The balloon with the bang was the final sight to see. 
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Tomorrow you can 
beat Lindbergh’s time 
to Paris by 30 hours 
and 44 minutes 


Charles Lindbergh made his historic non-stop flight from 
New York to Paris in 33 hours and 29 minutes. When 
America's 1800 mph supersonic transport is flying, you 
will make the same trip in 2 hours and 45 minutes. 

Special high-strength, heat-resistant stainless steels 
developed by Armco are playing important roles in today's 
supersonic military and research aircraft. The perform 
ance of these steels at speeds up to 2000 mph has led 
to the development of even better Armco steels designed 
for use in tomorrow's supersonic passenger transports. 

Many other industries also will need new and improved 
steels as they prepare for tomorrow. With these customer 
requirements in mind, Armco has launched a vast pro- 
gram of new facilities, more research, more services. 
This ‘‘tomorrow’' attitude is the reason new steels are 
born at Armco. Armco Steel Corporation, Middletown, 
Ohio 45042. 
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ASIA 
The Guns of September 


Across Pakistan last week, patriotic 
banners adorned public buildings, guns 
boomed, and thousands thrilled at the 
sight of “enemy forces” being put to 
rout in mock battles. The occasion was 
the first anniversary of the outbreak of 
the border war with India—a conflict in 
which the shooting stopped only after 
Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin brought 
the two foes together at Tashkent last 
January. 

Yet, as last week’s Pakistani celebra- 
tions suggested, the Tashkent talks hard- 
ly brought true peace to the subconti- 
nent. Each side is rebuilding its military 
forces while regularly accusing the other 
of bad faith. 

Where Is Point X? India’s Defense 
Minister, Y. B. Chavan, has warned 
Parliament that Pakistan was receiving 
200 tanks and 125 planes, including 
supersonic MIG-19 fighters and Il-28 
bombers, from Red China. In addition, 
Pakistan has recently acquired 90 Cana- 
dian-built F-86 Sabres from Iran. Indi- 
an officials insist that Pakistan has con- 
cluded a secret military pact with Red 
China. “We are pretty sure that they 
have an understanding to help each 
other up to point X,” says one external- 
affairs aide, “but we don’t know what 
point X is.” 

The Pakistanis are content to keep 
everyone guessing about their arrange- 
ments with Peking. They say that India 
has negotiated with Eastern Europe for 
600 tanks, 400 heavy guns, 200 tank 
transporters, and elsewhere for 200 mis- 
sile-firing supersonic aircraft and sub- 
marines, helicopters and antiaircraft 
missiles. Furthermore, Pakistan has ac- 
cused India of using its Canadian-built 
reactor to build an A-bomb—a charge 
that India vehemently denies. 

Hardly at Peace. Efforts to implement 
the Tashkent peace plan have foundered 
on the issue over which the border war 
erupted: Kashmir. The Indians insist 
that further talks be broadened beyond 
the question of control of the troubled 
state; Pakistan will discuss nothing but 
Kashmir. True to the Tashkent agree- 
ment, each side has withdrawn its troops 
a few miles behind the cease-fire line. 
Diplomatic relations between the two 
countries have been restored, and Pakis- 
tani and Indian airliners once again 
overfly one another’s territory. 

But trade between the two countries 
has not been resumed. Denied access to 
Pakistani suppliers, Calcutta’s jute mills 
have been forced to reduce output 25% , 
while some Dacca cigarette factories 
have closed down completely because 
no tobacco is being imported from West 
Bengal. Travel between the two coun- 
tries is almost nonexistent, postal and 
telegraph communications operate tar 
below standard, and rail, road and river 
traffic is severely curtailed in both na- 
tions. India and Pakistan may not be 
actively at war, but they are not at 
peace either. 
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EX-PRESIDENT ILLIA (CENTER) WALKING BEHIND HIS WIFE'S CASKET 
Dazed, tearful and poor. 


ARGENTINA 


Down on His Luck 

By longstanding custom, when a Lat- 
in American head of state is overthrown, 
he is either tossed into prison or hustled 
into exile, where he can live on the mon- 
ey that, most probably, he has stashed 
away while in office. But last June, when 
General Juan Carlos Ongania and his 
military supporters ousted Argentina’s 
President Arturo Umberto Illia, they 
did not bother with such formalities. 
Judging the mild-mannered, scrupulous- 
ly honest, onetime country doctor to be 
no threat to them, the soldiers simply 
told him to go home. Trouble was, Illia 
had no home. 

He could not return to his home town 
of Cruz del Eje, 540 miles north of 
Buenos Aires, for the residents re- 
sented his having refused while Presi- 
dent to pass out patronage to his friends 
there. Nor did he have the money to 
set up a new home. With no private 
income, Illia had barely managed to 
get by on Argentina’s parsimonious 
presidential salary of $500 a month 
(plus $370 in living expenses). And out 
of office, he was too proud to apply 
for the presidential pension, which any- 
how amounts to a mere $14 monthly, 

So Illia moved into his brother's 
house in a Buenos Aires suburb and 
watched over his ailing wife, Sylvia, 46, 
who recently returned from the U.S., 
where she hag! been treated for cancer. 
Occasionally, he would break the bed- 
side vigil to receive some of his old 
friends and former ministers, with whom 
he talked for hours about what might 
have been. 

Last week Sylvia died, and curious 
crowds pushed and shoved as a sad- 
dened Illia walked slowly through the 
streets behind his wife's casket. At the 
church, and later at the cemetery, the 
unruly throng tried to turn the sad oc- 


casion into an anti-Ongania demonstra- 
tion by shouting, “Death to dictator- 
ship!” and “The military trash cannot 
govern us!” Dazed and tearful, Illia ig- 
nored the shouts. After the ceremony, 
he retreated once more to his brother's 
home. His plans: to sell some of the 
gifts he received while President and 
with the money, plus contributions from 
friends, rent an apartment in Buenos 
Aires. “He is a sober man,” said a friend. 
“He will not need much.” 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Success—So Far 

No one can say how long the lid will 
stay on the troubled Dominican Re- 
public. Since Dictator Rafael Trujillo 
dicd in a fusillade of assassins’ bullets 
in 1961, the country has had four coups 
and seven governments. Thus on past 
form alone, the country’s new Presi- 
dent Joaquin Balaguer, 59, could not 
be expected to last very long. But last 
week, after his first 24 months in office, 
some of the cynics who had predicted 
his early downfall were having second 
thoughts. 

Balaguer has hardly licked his coun- 
try’s many problems. But he at least 
has shown a sure hand in coping with 
them. To play down political bickering, 
the President selected his Cabinet from 
the lists of all major moderate parties 
and adopted several opposition bills for 
his own legislative program, His main 
concern has been to revive the shattered 
economy by reducing official salaries 
and reining in government spending. 
For the first time in 16 months, the 
Dominican Republic this month will 
meet its expenses without turning to 
the U.S. for assistance. 

Balaguer has also begun to deal with 
two of his country’s underlying prob- 
lems: a conspiratorial far left and a 
power-hungry military. Still in a state 
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We've uncovered 
a plot in America. 


In fact, we’ve uncovered thousands of plots 
from coast to coast. 


It’s part of a unique area development service 
we offer companies seeking new plant sites. 

We locate sites around the country for Chicago 
corporations. Or Chicago sites for corporations 
around the country. 


But we don’t stop once we’ve found what 

appears to be the most favorable site. We are 
continually working with both public and private 
agencies to collect and evaluate all the data 

a firm may need, from land-use studies to 
analysis of social and cultural environments. 

And that’s a pretty good example of how we 
handle all of our assignments. 


You see, at Continental we work with a great 

deal more than money. Of course, since we are 

the largest U.S. bank between the coasts, 

we solve more than our share of money problems, 
too. Money problems such as seeding the back 
forty or building a high rise forty. 

But money alone no more explains Continental 
Bank than paper explains Shakespeare. 


Our money, after all, is no more or less 

negotiable than any other money. But you will 
notice a difference in our cast and setting. 

Special departments that are more deeply staffed. 
One of the world’s largest correspondent banking 
networks. And last, but not least, the 
imagination and creativity that produces 

original and profitable results. 


Pretty good plot, wouldn’t you say? 


CONTINENTAL BANK 


Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 
Brussels - London + Mexico City Milan + Osaka+ Tokyo + Zurich 
Continental! Bank International, New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation © C.LN.B, 1966 
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PRESIDENT BALAGUER 
Removing the barracks’ springboards. 


of shock over Balaguer’s election vic- 
tory, the parties to the left of defeated 
Candidate Juan Bosch have dissipated 
their strength by intramural squabbling. 
Balaguer has denied the far left a lead- 
er by preventing the re-urn of rebels 
who were shipped abroad after the civil 
war, and by appointing one of the 
wiliest, Hector Aristy Pereira, repre- 
sentative to the U.N. Economic and 
Social Council in Paris. 

Above Control. The Dominican mil- 
itary, which long considered itself 
above civilian control, last week felt 
the touch of Balaguer’s authority, The 
military man in question was Briga- 
dier General Elias Wessin y Wessin, 
whose elite troops had initially turned 
back the rebels in Santo Domingo, but 
whose continued presence had so dis- 
rupted peace negotiations that the U.S. 
hustled him out of the country last 
September, 

Learning that some — right-wing 
officers were scheming to bring Wessin 
back, Balaguer denounced the plot on 
television, though carefully absolving 
Wessin of any complicity. He then ap- 
pointed Wessin an alternate Dominican 
delegate to the U.N. with the rank of 
ambassador, and ordered Wessin’s old 
autonomous outfit at San Isidro airbase 
to be divided among other units 
throughout the country. Furthermore, 
Balaguer ordered a reorganization of 
the military so that “the barracks can 
no longer be used as a springboard” 
for political activities. So far, the mili- 
tary has accepted the President's orders 
without any visible signs of dangerous 
discontent. 

In fact, the Dominican Republic last 
week seemed so peaceful that plans 
were going ahead for the final with- 
drawal of the Inter-American Peace 
Force by next week. Some Dominicans 
feared that the withdrawal would trig- 
ger a coup by leftists, by the military, 
or both, Balaguer evidently did not share 
that fear, Besides, he knew that if any- 
thing did happen, peace-force troops 
could be recalled within hours. 
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WEST GERMANY 


The Cost of Incarceration 
Something was dead in each of us, 
And what was dead was Hope. 

—Ballad of Reading Gaol 

Nearly two decades ago, seven men 
stepped hopelessly from a van in the 
red brick forecourt of Berlin’s Spandau 
Prison, They were the senior survivors 
of the 22 Nazis brought to trial for 
major war crimes at Niirnberg. Their 
compatriots in crime—among them 
Luftwaffe Boss Hermann Géring and 
Wehrmacht Chief Wilhelm Keitel—had 
escaped imprisonment by either suicide 
or the noose. 

Today only three of Spandau's origi- 
nal postwar prisoners remain: Youth 
Leader Baldur von Schirach, 59; Arma- 
ments Minister Albert Speer, 61; and 
that most mysterious of Hitler's odd 
coterie, Deputy Fiihrer Rudolf Hess, 
72. To keep this trio confined, Russia, 
France, Britain and the U.S still main- 
tain a special four-power commission, 
and on a monthly rotation send 79 civil- 
ians, officers and men to run Spandau. 

The annual cost of operating the 
six-acre complex is $106,750—a_ tab 
that is picked up by the Bonn govern- 
ment as war reparations, That is a high 
price per man to pay for incarceration, 
but at midnight, Sept. 30, the cost will 
rise even higher when Speer and Von 
Schirach are released after completing 
their 20-year sentences. Only Lifer Hess 
will remain in the costly keep. 

Happy to Try. Tall, hollow-eyed Ru- 
dolf Hess has been a prisoner ever since 
the night of May 10, 1941, when he 
shocked the world by parachuting from 
a Messerschmitt fighter onto the Duke 
of Hamilton's estate in Scotland. His 
mission, he claimed, was to end the 
war between “the great Nordic na- 
tions” Britain and Germany. Hess did 
not have the approval of Hitler for his 
peacemaking mission, and indeed was 








CHANGING THE GUARD AT SPANDAU 
Never again would he put a bird in a cage. 





quickly denounced by the Fiihrer as 
“crazy.” Hess remains convinced of the 
sacredness of his mission. “True, I 
achieved nothing,” he wrote. “I could 
not save the people, but it makes me 
happy to think that I tried.” 

Thinking is about all that Hess does 
these days. Unlike Speer and Von Schi- 
rach, who busied themselves in the 
Spandau garden and read voluminously 
(Speer raised exemplary gladioli; Von 
Schirach memorized passages from 
Dante's Divine Comedy), Hess, for the, 
most part, lies on the floor of his 7- by 
10-ft. cell, clad in grey shirt, brown 
corduroys and wooden clogs, and prac- 
tices yoga. During exercise periods, he 
marches listlessly about the yard in a 
black overcoat with a white numeral 
7 stenciled on its back. Sometimes he 
reads the Frankfurter Allgemeine or 
the Communist Neues Deutschland. 

Though allowed to see his family, 
Hess adamantly refuses to do so. He 
does, however, write a permitted 1,300 
words a month to his family. “It is 
beneath our dignity to meet,” he ex- 
plained by letter to Wife Ilse, 66, who 
runs a small Gasthaus in Bavaria’s All- 
giiu Alps. Belatedly, Hess has become 
a freedom lover. “I would never again 
put a bird in a cage,” he wrote to 
Ilse. “Only now do I fully understand 
why the Chinese and Japanese, when 
fate is especially kind to them, go to 
the market, buy a bird, open the door 
of the cage and let him fly away. One 
day I will do this too,” 

Not very likely. The Western Allies 
have proposed that Spandau be closed 
and Hess transferred to a less costly 
jail. But the Russians have a veto, and 
in their wariness toward the West are 
not likely to sympathize with moves 
to reduce the costs of incarceration. 
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The perfect martini-on-the-rocks 
does not happen by chance, 
but by dint of skill and perseverance. 





Seagram's Extra Dry the perfect martini gin, of course makes the perfect martini-on-the-rocks. 








Let someone else shovel the 


You shove off for the Caribbean with us. We have more flights to more Can you hear them? 
favorite islands than anyone else. And, if you collect islands, we'll give It’s the sound of waves crashing, wa- 


: or lapping, girls giggling, steel bands 
you as many as 12 for the price of one. ter lapping, girls giggling, stecl ba 
singing, sails snapping, birds calling, 
Islands like Jamaica that are English at heart, except that wintry fogs _ ice tinkling, and people living. 


are forbidden. Islands like Martinique, where the trade winds whisper in Sometimes it’s so quiet, you can al- 
French. Islands like Puerto Rico, where you can live like a Spanish ™0St hear the flowers opening. 
Grandee and the sun shines 355 days a year. That's the islands for you. And you 
P 7 can have whatever you want. 
And we'll give you a good old American bargain to boot. It’s a free You can have San Juan or Kingston 
booklet that tells all about planning a trip to the Caribbean. The coupon — F Port au Prince. Or you can have Tur- 
below tells you how to get it. But first, the islands are calling. tle Crawls, Mount Sinai or Ding a Dong 


Nook. You can eat steak, or you can 
savor breadfruit, ackee, sweetsop or 
naseberry. You can celebrate Guy 
Fawkes Day, New Year’s Day, Boxing 
Day or your own birthday. 

Or you can lie there and do nothing 
at all, in the sun. 

You can venture out on the world’s 
clearest waters in a dinghy, on a yacht, 
on a yawl, on a powerboat, on a fishing 
boat. Angle for flying fish, kingfish, dol- 
phinand wahoo. Angle for compliments, 
back at the pool. Or begin the beguine, 
down where the beguine began. 

Let us get you started. 

We'll make it very easy. We have 
more flights to more Caribbean favor- 


ites than anyone. Fifteen islands in all. 

A Pan Am Travel Agent can help. 
He knows the islands like the palm of 
his hand. He'll settle you on one island 
(in a cottage for two on a secret cove?). 
Or he'll turn you into a hip island-hop- 
per faster than you can say Robinson 
Crusoe. 

How to find the bargains 

Your man from Pan Am also has the 
lowdown on bargains. Ask him about 
our 17-day Jet Economy Excursion 
fares to all the Caribbean, all year 
‘round. And ask him about the free-port 
prices. You'll find whole bags full of 
1966 goodies at 1939 prices. 

Our prices are easy too. Charge the 
whole thing on your American Express, 
Diners Club or Carte Blanche Credit 
Card, or use our Pay-Later Plan. 


That free booklet we promised 
Our booklet takes care of the tremen- 
dous trifles, the details that make the 
difference between an idyll that runs 
like clockwork and just a so-so vaca- 
tion. The book is called “How to Get 
That Trip to the Caribbean off the 
Ground.” It’s full of valuable facts and 
information. What kind of money they 


have there. Passport, visa and tourist 
card requirements. How to find a hotel, 
charter a yacht, rent a cottage, stay in 
a castle. You can’t buy this book any- 
where. But we'll be glad to send it to 
you when you've mailed in the coupon 
below. 

In fact, we'll do just about everything 
but find the man to shovel the snow you 
won't be shoveling. 

Just give us the word. We'll wing you 


Pan Am, Box 2122 
Dept. 564, Boston, Mass. 02107 





to the Caribbean from Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore/Wash- 
ington or Miami. We’ll wine you and 
dine you in the grand manner of Max- 
im’s of Paris on the way. 

And wherever we take you, you'll 
know you're flying the very best there is. 
That’s a good feeling, to be sure. 


Worlds most experienced airline 





Please send me a free copy of “How to Get That Trip to the Caribbean off the 


Ground.” 


Name 


How te pet that tng 
ie the Coprtibewe 
Al the greed 





Address 
OC —— 


My Pan Am Travel Agent is. 


I insist on going somewhere else this winter, so send me a 
copy of [1 “How to Get That Trip to Hawaii off the Ground,” = hd 


Zip Code 








(— “How to Get That Trip to Europe off the Ground.” 
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Should your child 
catch measles 
and “get it over with’’? 

Ask your doctor. 

Perhaps you've always felt 
that measles is a trivial disease, 
or nothing much to worry about. 

But sometimes measles is vicious. 

Every year, thousands of children die 
of it. And, almost as tragic, measles often 
causes serious complications— permanently 
impaired hearing or lasting brain damage. ; gs 

Now, new and effective vaccines help protect your 
child against measles and its complications. Ask your 
doctor when a vaccine should be given. 

Vaccines, produced or distributed by Parke-Dayvis, 
have helped bring great reductions in sickness, disability, 
and death caused by the communicable 
diseases of childhood. 























MARGRETHE & HENRI 
Count for Daisy. 


For several vears the Danes have 
been wondering whom Daisy would 
marry. Otherwise known as Princess 


Margrethe, 26, Daisy will one day in- 
herit the throne of Denmark. Now she 
has chosen her consort: Count Henri 
Jean Marie André de Laborde de Mon- 
pezat, 32, a French diplomat whom she 
met in London three years ago. Briefly 
leaving his post as third secretary of 
the French embassy in London to meet 
his future in-laws, the count called on 
King Frederik IX and Queen Ingrid 
in Copenhagen, practiced his Danish, 
and arranged his conversion from Ca- 
tholicism to the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. 

For frail tykes born two months pre- 
mature, Venezucla’s Prieto Quintuplets 
have developed into quite a gang. “They 
are terrible,” groaned Mama Inés Ma- 
ria Cuervo de Prieto as the five boys 
celebrated their third birthday with the 
neighbor children in Maracaibo, “Any- 
one who stays with them for more than 
one hour will go out of his mind. When 
they're together, they're a catastrophe.” 
The trouble is, sighed Mama, they're 
always together. “Each is different,” she 
mused. “Mario is the strongest. Otto 
gets mad easy. Juan José is the smallest, 
but he's a fighter.” Juan José will soon 
have one more sibling to squabble with. 
Another Prieto—the cighth, all told— 
is due in March 

In Latin America, the name is so 
common that no one blinks when U.S 
Ambassador to El Salvador, Raél Cas- 
tro, 50. introduces himself. But in the 
U.S.. the handle can be a headache, 
particularly in places like Miami, hot- 
bed of militant Cuban exiles, where the 
name of Fidel’s kid brother and De- 
fense Minister is anathema. “I was in 
Miami not long ago.” the Mexican-born 
U.S. career diplomat told the Nucleus 
Club in Phoenix, “and 20 minutes after 
I checked into a hotel, the word got 
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around that Raul Castro was in town 
I was afraid to walk across the lobby. 
From now on, when I travel from El 
Salvador to Washington, I'll go by way 
of New Orleans.” 7 ; 


It was probably the most calamitous 


shearing since Samson's, but Beatle 
John Lennon, 25, was brave about it. 
In a quiet litthe operation on Liine- 


burger Heide, West Germany, he sul- 
fered through the unique experience of 
a normal haircut to prepare for his role 
as a British Tommy in a film called 
How I Won the War, When the perspir- 
ing barber had finally chopped through 
the thatch, Beatle aides swept up the 
locks and sent them off to a German 
teen magazine for distribution to the 
faithful. “It’s all right.” said John. “I've 
new face now.” The new face 
looked absolutely naked, but he figures 
that his mop will be normally back to 
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JOHN LENNON 
Shears for Tommy. 


seed in a month or two. Meantime, he 
might travel incognito for a change, or 
fob himself off as Peter Sellers. 

Now that she presides serenely over 
London’s mod fashion establishment at 
the mellowing age of 32, Designer Mary 
Quant, the grand old lady of miniskirts 
and hippy styles, decided that it was 
time to reminisce. In Quant by Quant, 
a precocious autobiography, she gaily 
details the way she broke into hot cou- 
ture with her husband and business man- 
ager, Alexander Plunket Greene, “We 
were mad: the whole thing was hysteri- 
cal.” writes Mary, recalling the opening 
of their famous Bazaar shop in Chelsea. 
“The trade ignored us, they laughed at 
us openly.” But she gives high fashion 
the needle right back. Mary 
happily: “Quite a number of the women 
who are awarded the annual title of 
‘best dressed women’ are square.” 


observes 


No sooner had Irish nationalists 
blown down Dublin's famed Nelson pil- 
lar in O'Connell Street last March, 50 


years after the Easter rebellion, than 
the great stone head of Admiral Horatio 
Nelson himself disappeared, hijacked by 
a group of Irish art students. The boys 
sold it for $840 to London Antique 
Dealer Benjamin Gray, who carried it 
back to England and set it up in his shop, 
Now Gray has decided to return to Ire- 
land the 220-Ib. souvenir of the great 
column that had stood for 157 years as 
a symbol of English domination. But, 
faith, nobody wanted it. “I even tried 
the Prime Minister and the lord mayor,” 
Gray. Finally a few members ol 
the Dublin City Council agreed to meet 
Gray in a perfunctory litthe ceremony 
in O'Connell Street, where they accept- 
ed the head and dragged it away in a 


sack to storage 


Said 


It wasn't as if Dad couldn't spare the 
dough, Oil Billionaire J, Paul Getty, 73, 
might have settled the matter out of his 
petty-cash box if he chose. But Gordon 
Getty, 32, a real estate investor, com- 
poser, poet and the youngest of his four 
living sons, felt compelled to file what 
he called “a friendly suit” against the 
old man, asking San Francisco’s Su- 
perior Court to award him $7,000,000 
as his share of the stock dividends ac- 
cumulated by a trust fund that J. Paul's 
mother. Sarah Getty, had established 
in 1934 for her son and grandchildren 
Over the years, the trust's original capi- 
tal of $3,500,000 has been lucratively 
multiplying under J. Paul's administra- 
tion, partly because he has not 
dispensing the earnings to the family. 
Now the fund is worth nearly $300 
million, and Gordon thinks the law 
should decide whether he and his broth- 
ers are entitled to dip into the trust. He 
added: “I have the utmost respect and 
affection for my father.” 


been 





GORDON GETTY 
Dun for Daddy. 
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TIME ESSAY 


AUTOPSY ON THE WARREN COMMISSION 


HE fabric of history is rent with unanswered questions 

and unresolved doubts, and for many men those tears 
and slashes prove far more intriguing than the whole factual 
cloth. From the disappearance of the Holy Grail to the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor, many of history’s great events have 
been marked by suspicions of connivance, corruption and 
conspiracy. Today, 34 months after the tragic event, a new 
web of doubt is being publicly spun around the assassination 
of John F. Kennedy in Dallas on Nov. 22, 1963. 

The skepticism is ironic, for never before has the investi- 
gation of a historic event been launched so promptly for the 
expressed purpose of dispelling uncertainty. One week after 
the murder, President Johnson appointed an august group 
of seven men, headed by U.S. Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
to “satisfy itself that the truth is known as far as it can be 
discovered.” The Warren Commission had an unlimited 
budget and access to all the investigative talents and tools 
of the Federal Government. With the help of a full-time 
staff of 26—mostly legal experts—it published a lucid, tight- 
ly written 888-page report that was a compendium of 26 
volumes (17,815 pages) of testimony and evidential exhib- 
its gathered over ten months. 

The commission concluded that Lee Harvey Oswald, 24, 
the Marx-spouting ne’er-do-well, had fired a mail-order rifle 
from a sixth-floor window of Dallas’ Texas School Book De- 
pository, killing John Kennedy and wounding Texas Gov- 
ernor John Connally as they rode by in an open limousine. 
The report also said that the fleeing Oswald had murdered 
Dallas Patrolman J. D. Tippit within an hour after he shot 
Kennedy. And the commission concluded that those crimes, 
as well as the slaying of Lee Oswald himself by Nightclub 
Owner Jack Ruby before TV cameras in the Dallas Police 
and Courts Building, held no hint of conspiracy. 


Provocative Attacks 

In the U.S., the report met with widespread and surpris- 
ingly uncritical acceptance. But elsewhere, particularly in 
Europe, many people never doubted that Kennedy's murder 
was the product of a conspiracy involving either—there is 
a remarkably wide choice—the right wing, the left wing, 
the FBI, the CIA or the Dallas police force. When South 
African Prime Minister Hendrik Verwoerd was assassinated 
last week in Capetown, officials hurriedly launched a series 
of anti-plot explanations to cut off the kind of who-killed- 
Kennedy rumors that have risen abroad. 

This summer doubts about what happened in Dallas have 
been raised with a vengeance in the U.S. by an armful of 
books that place the commission’s painstaking detective work 
under a savage crossfire of criticism. All of the authors man- 
age to suggest that the commission members and their staff 
might have been guilty of anything from incompetence to a 
grotesque plot to conceal the truth. 

In The Oswald Affair. French Journalist Léo Sauvage con- 
cludes that it is “logically untenable, legally indefensible and 
morally inadmissible” to hold that Oswald killed Kennedy. 
In Whitewash, onetime Senate Investigator Harold Weisberg 
says that the commission is guilty of the “prostitution of sci- 
ence” as well as of “misrepresentation and perjury.” In The 
Second Oswald, Richard H. Popkin, a professor of philoso- 
phy at the University of California, suggests a conspiracy 
in which Oswald and a man identical to Oswald threw red 
herrings over one another's trails to confuse investigators. 

Two of the new books stand out for their provocative at- 
tacks. Inquest, by Edward Jay Epstein, is a slight (151 pages) 
text that began as Epstein’s master’s thesis in government at 
Cornell University; it accuses the commission, of hurrying 
through the investigation in slipshod fashion, because it want- 
ed to establish a “version of the truth” that would “reassure 
the nation and protect the national interest.” Rush to Judg- 
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ment, now a bestseller, is by New York Attorney Mark Lane, 
who was retained as counsel for a time by Oswald's mother. 
Lane’s book consists of a minutely detailed recital of what 
he might have done as adversary for the defense if Oswald 
had gone on trial. He concludes that “the commission cov- 
ered itself with shame.” 


No Rigid Rules 


The authors all brace up their criticisms with an enormous 
amount of  bit-by-bit  documentation—nearly all of it 
gleaned, ironically enough, from the commission's own evi- 
dence. They not only criticize the Warren group's procedures 
but, in most cases, seek to cast doubt on nearly every 
major conclusion reached in the report. They argue that the 
commission was determined to prove that Oswald was the 
lone assassin and that it blandly ignored or distorted any 
information that differed significantly from that premise. 
Some of them say that Oswald was not involved at all. 
Among the facts that they cite to support that contention: 
> Although the commission said flatly that the President 
was shot from above and behind and that Oswald fired 
from the sixth floor after the limousine had passed, no 
fewer than 58 of the 90 eyewitnesses questioned about the 
source of the two shots thought that they came from a 
grassy knoll on the right side of the car. 
> The only man who testified that he had actually seen 
Oswald fire—and subsequently identified him as the assassin 
—did not at first identify Oswald when he saw him in a 
Dallas police line-up the night of Nov. 22. 
> Oswald was not really a very good marksman, yet his 
shooting on that day would have required remarkable skill: 
two direct hits on a moving target in less than six seconds 
with a rifle that had a defective scope. In the Marines, he 
scored only one point above the lowest ranking in one 
competition. When expert riflemen test-fired the weapon la- 
ter, none could match Oswald's speed and accuracy. 
> In trying to reconstruct Oswald's flight from the sniper’s 
nest in the Book Depository Building, the commission al- 
lowed for a near miraculous series of coincidences and 
split-second timing. In the 46 minutes between the as- 
sassination at 12:30 and the first report of Officer Tippit’s 
slaying, Oswald is supposed to have dashed down six flights, 
slipped out of the building, walked seven blocks, boarded 
a bus, got off, found a taxicab, returned to his rooming 
house, donned a jacket, then turned up nearly a mile away 
and killed Tippit. 
> Although no record was kept of Oswald’s interrogation 
during the 454 hours he was in custody, the commission 
leaned heavily on the word of Dallas police—who had made 
a horrible botch of the case in almost every respect—that 
Oswald “repeatedly and blatantly lied.” 

Such facts do give pause and, considered alone, raise 
some doubt about Oswald’s guilt. But the commission was 
not trying Oswald in a court of law. It was neither bound 
by rigid rules of evidence nor, since Oswald was dead, 
restricted to the judicial pursuit of getting a final verdict. 
The commission sought only to get the truth, and in so 
doing borrowed from both the techniques of the trial law- 
yer’s adversary system (cross-examination and critical in- 
terrogation) and the historian’s approach (applying logic, 
intuition and intellect to reach deductions from a mass of 
often uncorrelated facts). In this milieu, the critics’ claims 
of Oswald’s innocence are impressive only when they stand 
apart from the massive structure of other evidence un- 
earthed by the commission. 

The commission had more than enough material to over- 
come all its own doubts. Four people saw from the street 
below what appeared to be a rifle barrel protruding from the 
sixth-floor window an instant after the shots. Three em- 
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ployees watching from a window directly below heard the 
shots from overhead. Oswald's rifle (traced to him through 
his writing on the mail-order blank) was found near the 
sixth-floor window; so were three cartridges that experts 
proved had been fired by his rifle. Tests proved that cotton 
fibers snagged on the rifle matched the shirt Oswald was 
wearing that day. Bullet fragments found in the President's 
car came from Oswald's rifle. As for the slaying of Tippit. 
two people saw Oswald shoot the officer, and seven others 
saw him running in the vicinity with his revolver in his hand. 
All positively identified him later. 

Any total exoneration of Oswald thus fails the test of 
logic, but that is only half the story. Another, even more 
pervasive. theory has arisen, holding that there was at least 
one other assassin. This theory rests on the premises that 
1) there may have been a shot fired from in front of the 
limousine, and 2) such crucial evidence as the autopsy report 
on Kennedy was altered to conceal the second killer. 

Because of the confusion and horror that followed the 
shooting. no one was quite sure whether there were three or 
four shots fired at the limousine: the commission held that 
the “preponderance of the evidence” indicated three, but 
there was still no real certainty as to which bullets caused 
which wounds. As reconstructed from a tourist's color movie 
film of the assassination, the sequence of events went like 
this: the President was hit once, as was graphically por- 
trayed when his hands clutched his throat. An instant later, 
Governor Connally, seated on a jump seat in front of Ken- 
nedy, began to turn, and slowly slumped back against his 
wife. Then the President’s head jerked; a ghastly pink spray 
flashed around his head, then disappeared as he fell toward 
Jackie on his left. The first shot was not fatal; the second 
was, The time between the two bullets’ impact was between 
4.8 and 5.6 seconds, said the commission, Connally, too, 
had been badly hurt: a bullet slammed into his back, tore 
across a rib and out his chest, shattered his right wrist and 
entered his left thigh. 


The Impact of Exhibit 399 

Since tests proved that it took at least 2.3 seconds to op- 
erate the bolt action on Oswald's rifle, Oswald obviously 
could not have fired three times—hitting Kennedy twice and 
Connally once—in 5.6 seconds or less. The critics therefore 
claim that the timing and the wounds suggest another gun- 
man. To solve this puzzle, the commission concluded that 
one bullet hit Kennedy in the head and shattered, another 
probably missed the limousine entirely (it was never found). 
and a third struck Kennedy from the back and passed 
through his neck, then continued on to wound Connally. 

A bullet from Oswald's rifle was found on a stretcher at 
the hospital where Kennedy and Connally were taken; the 
commission decided that it had fallen out of Connally’s 
superficial thigh wound onto his stretcher. The bullet offered 
sufficient grounds to make the single-bullet theory suspect. 
Experts reported that a 6.5-mm. slug such as Oswald used 
would normally weigh 160 or 161 grains when fired. Doctors 
had found roughly three grains of metal in Connally’s wrist 
and thigh. But the spent bullet (labeled Exhibit 399) weighed 
a hefty 158.6 grains when examined—more than it should 
have, considering the amount of metal left in Connally’s 
body. The nose of the spent bullet was not blunted, and sev- 
eral medical men testified that it could not have done so 
much damage to Connally and emerged in such good shape. 

Nonetheless, ballistic-wound experts testified that it was 
“probable” that Exhibit 399 had hit both men. One reason: 
the wound in Connally’s back was oddly large, suggesting 
that the bullet had begun to wobble and slow down before it 
struck—presumably because it had just passed through the 
President's neck. Also. the injury in Connally’s wrist: was 
such, said the doctor who treated him, that Exhibit 399 had 
apparently begun to tumble end over end when it emerged 
from his chest and that it crashed blunt-end first into his 
wrist. There was some damage on the bullet's flat end. 

The controversy over the autopsy centers on the report 
issued by a three-man team of surgeons after an autopsy per- 
formed on Kennedy's body at Bethesda Naval Hospital. The 
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doctors found an opening in the right rear of the President's 
skull, which they diagnosed as an entrance wound. The exit 
point was a gaping hole where the side of the skull had been 
blown out. That accounted for one shot, which the surgeons 
decided had come from above and behind. 

There was another wound in the back of the President's 
neck, approximately 5} in. below the right mastoid process. 
The doctors immediately saw that it was a wound of en- 
trance, but they became puzzled when they could find neither 
a bullet, an extended bullet path, nor an exit wound in the 
throat. Later they testified that they had cleared up the mys- 
tery, after surgical examination of the body was completed, 
by calling the Dallas doctors who had attended the President. 
They then learned that the incision for an emergency-room 
tracheotomy had been made over a bullet wound in the 
front of Kennedy’s neck, Since they also had found suspi- 
cious bruises on the top of the right lung and neck muscles. 
the autopsy team concluded that the bullet had gone through. 

While doing his thesis research, Author Epstein turned up 
a “supplemental” FBI report dated Jan. 13, 1964 that threw 
some doubt on all this. The report said that the bullet that 
struck Kennedy's neck had penetrated “less than a finger- 
length”—a conclusion that, if true, meant it could not have 
gone through and hit Connally. This report is the basis for 
the belief that after Jan. 13 the autopsy report was changed 
for some devious reason, most likely to rule out the existence 
of a second assassin. The facts, however, are much simpler: 
FBI reporis are dated when they are submitted, not when 
the information is gathered. Two FBI agents present at the 
autopsy in November had overheard and recorded the doc- 
tors’ puzzled comments about the neck wound during the 
surgical examination: the clarifying Dallas call was not made 
until later, thus was not included in the report. 

The critics have whipped up a bewildering barrage of 
other doubts—the location of the bullet hole in Kennedy's 
clothes, Oswald's relations with Cuban Communists, the 
fact that the autopsy X rays and photographs were not 
released (in the case of the photos, at the Kennedy family’s 
request), Jack Ruby's friendship with the Dallas cops. There 
are plenty of explanations available to clear up any signifi- 
cant suspicions, but the most compelling refutation of most 
of the critics’ charges is that any evidence-tampering of 
the sort they suspect would have required a conspiratorial 
web so vast and complex as to be unbelievable. A subversive 
plot to conceal significant information would almost cer- 
tainly have had to include the commission and its staff, sev- 
eral FBI agents and Secret Service men, the hospital doctors 
and nurses in Dallas, some Dallas policemen, the autopsy 
surgeons, the lab men who developed the X rays and photos 
and, of course, the Kennedy family. 


Some Confusion & Forgetfulness 

For all that, the Warren Commission was neither perfect 
in its procedure nor airtight in its presentation of evidence. 
There is some justice to the critics’ contentions that staff law- 
yers felt rushed, that there were intense deadline pressures 
and that every loose-end lead was not neatly tied up. The 
commission might have prevented some of the current criti- 
cism if it had appointed a kind of devil's advocate to chal- 
lenge evidence aggressively on behalf of the assassin. Many 
of the complaints against it, of course, concern the inevitable 
flaws that accompany any juridical proceeding: contradic- 
tions, loopholes, gaps of fact and, especially in the case of 
such a shattering episode as an assassination, some confusion 
and forgetfulness on the part of shocked witnesses. 

Yet, for the time it took and the methods it used, the com- 
mission did an extraordinary job. Its use of trial-lawyer 
techniques in tandem with a historian’s speculative interpre- 
tation of facts worked better than either method would 
have worked alone, even if it did not completely please the 
backers of either. Although its conclusions are being assailed, 
they have not yet been successfully contradicted by anyone. 
Despite all the critics’ agonizing hours of research, not one 
has produced a single significant bit of evidence to show that 
anyone but Lee Harvey Oswald was the killer, or that he 
Was involved in any way in a conspiracy with anyone else. 
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ROMAN CATHOLICS 


Selective Faith 

A take-it-or-leave-it attitude toward 
church doctrine and discipline is a grow- 
ing characteristic of Roman Catholics 
in the U.S. Despite the promise of re- 
newal represented by the Second Vati- 
can Council, more and more young 
members of the church are deciding 
for themselves whether or not a teach- 
ing is valid for then. Unlike the time 
before the council, when an alienated 
Catholic felt that his choices were to 
still his doubts or defect. many Cath- 
olics today feel free to deny or ignore 
doctrines and yet also count themselves 
good members of the church 

Donald Thorman, publisher of Kan- 
sas City’s yeasty National Catholic Re- 
porter, sums up this attitude of selec- 
tive faith and dogmatic iconoclasm as 
an “age of unbelief that has finally be- 
gun to hit the church in America.” 
Somewhat gloomily, Thorman foresees 
the possibility of an era of what he calls 
“Uncatholicism, in which large numbers 
of the faithful will live their religious 
lives apart from official Catholicism— 
not fully leaving the church, but not 
really participating in its life either.” 
Chicago's priest-sociologist, Father An- 
drew Greeley. co-author of a major 
study of religious attitudes in parochial 
schools (Time, July 29), estimates that 
perhaps 10% of the nation’s Catholic 
university students and seminarians 
share this attitude, “They are the bright- 
est, probably even the most religious of 
the Catholics,” he concludes. “They say 
‘lam a Catholic, but I'm not taking the 
church seriously any more.’ Among 
college-trained Catholics in the profes- 
sions, the number of such dissidents 
probably runs higher than Greeley’s ed- 
ucated estimate. , 

"The Magic Show."’ The questioning 
attitude of the new Uncatholics extends 
to virtually every area of the church's 
life and discipline, and almost automat- 
ically to observance of Friday absti- 
nence, Mass every Sunday, and the 
church's current ban on birth control. 
Dr. John F. Mahoney, chairman of the 
English department at the Jesuits’ Uni- 
versity of Detroit, is one such self-styled 
“growingly noninstitutional Catholic.” 
Mass, for him, need not be the conven- 
tional Sunday service at the parish 
church down the street; it is just as like- 
ly to be an unauthorized, experimental 
liturgy celebrated by a radical priest- 
friend in his own living room. Irrever- 
ence toward ecclesiastical tradition is 
common among Uncatholics. They tend 
to dismiss the veneration of Mary as ir- 
relevant today and refer to the Mass as 
“the magic show.” More seriously, these 
Catholics ask whether the church needs 
a Pope, or even whether the institution- 
al church itself is necessary. 

Why should disbelief and disaffection 
have risen precisely when the Second 
Vatican Council has set Catholicism on 
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the road to renewal? One reason is that 
too-high hopes for change in the church 
have not been rapidly fulfilled. Com- 
plains John Razulis, a graduate theology 
student at St. Michael's College in To- 
ronto: “The bishops came back from 
the council raising the hopes of the 
young, and then they ignored what they 
had said in Rome.” Still another reason, 
suggests Philosopher Michael Novak of 
Stanford, is that the council “demythol- 
ogized” the church. Reported by secular 
mass media as just another news event, 
“it was brought down to human size and 
seen in the context of real life.” More- 
over, the evidence of elderly bishops 
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Neither leaving nor really participating. 


openly challenging hallowed traditions 
inspired lay Catholics, young and old, 
to re-examine their faith on their own. 
In brief, the spirit of the council made 
membership in the church a matter of 
choice rather than inheritance. 

Cultural Crisis. Novak believes that 
the church today faces “a cultural cri- 
sis of the first order of magnitude.” 
Understandably, Catholicism’s — hierar- 
chical leaders are uncertain as to how 
to deal with this new, nothing-sacred, 
questioning attitude. While the instinct 
of many bishops is to return to the tra- 
ditional methods of control, suppression, 
denunciation and excommunication, 
Thorman points out that such a tactic 
cannot be applied to Catholic intellec- 
tuals who no longer fear authority. Yet 
church leaders fear that total freedom 
to question and doubt is to open Ca- 
tholicism’s doors to a plague of heresy 
and half-truth. It is a dilemma that se- 
riously concerns Pope Paul VI, who in 
recent speeches has repeatedly urged 
the ‘faithful to be loyal to ecclesias- 
tical authority. 

Associate Editor Daniel Callahan of 





Commonweal suggests that Catholicism 
today may be undergoing the kind of 
transformation that Judaism suffered 
through in the 19th century. As dog- 
matic and cohesive a community then 
as Catholicism was before the council, 
Judaism offered its adherents a choice 
between Orthodoxy or apostasy. Now 
the Jew has a range of choice from 
secular indifference to Reform permis- 
siveness to the strict Halakic observ- 
ance of the Hasidim. Jews—and Prot- 
estants too—are aware that pluralism 
offers risks as well as rewards: indiffer- 
entism, sectarian quarrels, doctrinal an- 
archy. Yet just as Catholicism accepted 
the precedent of other faiths in adopt- 
ing a vernacular liturgy and a belief in 
the primacy of conscience, it may come 
to embrace the Protestant and Jewish 
acceptance of fiery dissent within the 
community of faith. 


LUTHERANS 


School v. Family 

The 1,.360‘schools run by the Luther- 
an Church—Missouri Synod constitute 
the nation’s second largest parochial 
system, and the church has lately been 
wondering about how effectively it pro- 
vides religious training. Last week Mis- 
souri’s Concordia Seminary published a 
survey of religious attitudes and beliefs 
among its parochial-school children. It 
suggests that the results may not be 
proportionate to the investment. 

Compiled by Ronald L. Johnstone of 
Concordia’s research center, the study 
was based on a sampling of Lutheran 
youth in Detroit and St. Louis. On 
questions of religious fact and faith, 
Johnstone found, students trained ex- 
clusively in Lutheran parochial schools 
did noticeably better than those with a 
purely public-school education. More 
than $5°% of the students in Lutheran 
schools could name the century in which 
Luther lived, compared to 26.9% of 
public-school Lutherans. Asked to de- 
fine the Pentateuch (the first five books 
of the Old Testament), 60.7% of the 
students in parochial schools did so cor- 
rectly, compared to 6.2% of those with 
no church-school background. But 
Johnstone found that on questions of 
doctrinal orthodoxy, such as belief in 
Christ's Real Presence in the Lord’s 
Supper, there was little difference be- 
tween parochial-school children and 
those with a public education. In both 
groups, about half of the students indi- 
cated a prejudice against Negroes. 

Johnstone does not argue that Mis- 
souri Synod should abandon its paro- 
chial schools, most of which are of high 
academic quality. He believes that pa- 
rochial schooling is of special value to 
children from “marginal” Lutheran 
families, in which prayer at home and 
church attendance are infrequent. His 
conclusions coincide with those of re- 
cent Roman Catholic surveys, which 
suggest that a religious family back- 
ground is more important than attend- 
ance at a church school in instilling a 
Christian attitude in youth, 
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TEACHING 
An Apple for the Computer 


Computerized teaching, long tested 
and talked about, goes into operation 
this week. More than 100 first-graders 
at East Palo Alto’s predominantly Ne- 
gro Brentwood School will begin learn- 
ing math and reading from a good-hu- 
mored, patient, quick-minded machine, 

What every good human _ teacher 
yearns to do is give each student tutor- 
ing that matches his unique needs. Con- 
fronted with 20 or 30 kids at once, the 
teacher simply cannot achieve that goal. 
“Computer technology,” says Dr. Pat- 
rick C. Suppes, 44, director of Stan- 
ford’s Institute for Mathematical Stud- 
ies in the Social Sciences and developer 
of the East Palo Alto system, “provides 
the only serious hope for accommodat- 
ing individual differences in subject- 
matter learning.” 

Suppes has been working on his robot 
teacher for the past five years, using 
$2,500,000 in grants from the Carne- 
gie Corporation, the National Science 
Foundation and the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. At first, he tested a primitive 
drill and practice system consisting of 
Teletypes hooked into a Stanford com- 
puter by telephone wires. The new IBM 
computerized teacher is housed in a 
windowless, thick-carpeted new  build- 
ing at the Brentwood School, and con- 
nects to 16 student-instruction “ter- 
minals” that have Teletypes, TV screens 
and speaker systems. 

That's Correct. The first thing that 
the student does is peck his name out on 
the Teletype (to kids who write “Bat- 
man,” the computer politely responds, 
“Please file again”). This enables the 
computer brain to run through the 
student’s record of instruction and 
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LEARNING BY COMPUTER IN PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
Don’t try to tell it you’re Batman. 
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achievement and pick his next drill. One 
reading drill, for instance, consists of 
teaching the student to combine the 
initial sounds r, p and 4 with the end- 
ings an, at and ag, to make ban, pan, 
ran, bat, pat, rat, bag and rag. As each 
word flashes on the screen, the taped 
voice pronounces it. Then, for exam- 
ple, the computer’s taped voice asks 
the student to touch the word ran on 
the screen with a “light pen.” A correct 
response brings an encouraging “Yes. 
That's correct.” 

An incorrect answer brings remedial 
exercises. If the student answers rag in- 
stead of ran, he evidently does not un- 
derstand the basic concept being taught, 
so the computer goes back over pre- 
vious drills. On the other hand, if he 
touches ban, he gets remedial exercises 
in initial sounds. Unlike a human teach- 
er, the computer keeps abreast of the 
student, holds his attention, never gives 
up, pushes him to perform at his best. 
At any moment, the computer is giving 
its whole attention to only one student, 
but it works instantaneously on a 
“shared-time” basis and easily covers all 
16 students at once. 


Three Rs in the Army 


Because they did not learn enough 
in school, 300,000 young potential re- 
cruits each year flunk the armed forces’ 
simple aptitude tests. Defense Secretary 
Robert McNamara partly blames civil- 
ian teachers who not only failed to 
impart knowledge, but sent students into 
“a mental fog of boredom, confusion 
and noncomprehension.” He thinks that 
the stripped-down, highly functional, 
systems-analyzed teaching techniques of 
Defense Department schools can reach 
these kids, and he expects to “salvage” 
100,000 of them a year. 

When McNamara, with typical 
abruptness, last month announced rath- 
er than proposed this program, con- 
gressional critics complained that the 
military services should not be involved 
in “social experimentation.” Teachers 
were angry at McNamara’s accusation 
of failure. Humanities scholars bridled 
at his application of the term salvage 
to people. Some Negro leaders, noting 
that one-third of the low aptitude train- 
ees would be Negroes, cried that he was 
out “to exterminate us” by qualifying 
more Negroes for service in Viet Nam. 
Most of this criticism was far off target, 
but it did help raise the fundamental 
question of whether the Defense De- 
partment should be an engine of social 
progress through education. 

Down-to-Earth Techniques. Obvious- 
ly, civilian schools have proved a fizzle 
for too many youths. Just as obviously, 
the schools’ own self-improvements, 
plus such antipoverty programs as the 
Job Corps, should be the main remedies 
for the failure. But as long as the mil- 
itary services need more manpower, it 
seems reasonable that they should teach 
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ENGLISH CLASS AT FORT DIX, NJ. 
Until they get it. 


such basic skills as grammar, reading 
and arithmetic, along with more tech- 
nical skills. The relevant question is 
whether they are equipped to do so. 

There is. no doubt that military 
schools are highly efficient in training 
servicemen for specific tasks, partly be- 
cause it is easier to keep a trainee inter- 
ested in mastering a diesel engine than 
in shunning split infinitives. The services 
have been far ahead of public schools 
in the use of training films, overhead 
projectors, programmed instruction, in- 
dividual audio aids, and closed-circuit 
television. Under McNamara, they have 
been pressured to prune all nonessen- 
tial information from their training pro- 
grams to increase efficiency—and the 
pruning works, When superfluous ma- 
terial was cut out of a communications 
repair course at Fort Knox, the rate of 
flunk-outs dropped from 24% to 2%. 

Another effective technique in mil- 
itary schools is to go from the concrete 
to the abstract, rather than putting the- 
ory ahead of practice, as most civilian 
schools do. Today’s radio technician, 
for example, learns to spot a malfunc- 
tion before he learns Ohm's law. Train- 
ees are also allowed to progress at their 
own pace, often working alone with 
programmed textbooks. Where class- 
room teaching is used, service schools 
keep the student-teacher ratio low, take 
full advantage of military discipline and 
of the sense of immediacy that training 
for war gives. 

Small Classes. Pentagon education 
officers are confident that these ap- 
proaches will work just as well with 
remedial arithmetic, reading compre- 
hension, and the writing of plain Eng- 
lish—the three Rs needed most by those 
who flunk general aptitude tests. They 
have already opened some such courses 
to help men who never completed high 
school and barely squeezed past the 
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tests. At New Jersey’s Fort Dix, 72 sol- 
diers study four hours daily for six 
weeks under five civilian teachers, move 
at their own pace in classes smaller than 
20 students each, At the end of the 
course, 85% qualify for a high school 
completion certificate, the others are 

“recycled” through weak subjects. 

Pfc. Charles Shrewsbury Jr. says he 
dropped out of his eighth-grade class in 
Cocoa, Fla., because “we had like 50 
kids in a class and you either got what 
was taught or you didn’t. I didn’t. And 
the teachers didn’t seem to care.” But 
at Fort Dix, he says, “if you don’t pick 
up something right away, they work 
with you until you get it.” The Fort Dix 
teachers are equally enthusiastic. “It's 
a joy—there’s no end to what we are 
accomplishing,” says Mrs. Thelma R. 
Bond. 

McNamara also contends that many 
potential servicemen [from “poverty 
backgrounds” do poorly in the aptitude 
tests only because the tests are “geared 
to the psychology of traditional, formal- 
classroom, teacher-paced — instruction” 
and reflect the “verbal patterns of afflu- 
ent American society. It is not because 
the men do not possess basic—and per- 
haps even brilliant—intelligence.” 

Bakers & Engineers. Once in the 
armed forces, a serviceman can broaden 
his education as much as he wishes. 
Almost one-half of all recruits wind up 
in technical schools, mostly in electron- 
ics and mechanical maintenance; one- 
third study supply and administrative 
jobs; 5% learn medical and dental spe- 
cialties. Only 14% concentrate on 
firing weapons. A million servicemen 
are currently taking military corre- 
spondence courses, and each year near- 
ly 100,000 get high school certificates, 
3,200 qualify for B.A.s, 900 complete 
M.A.s. 

In the schools, Negroes as well as all 
other servicemen are far more likely to 
acquire skills useful in civilian life than 
face “extermination.” The prospect of 
eventually qualifying for post-service 
careers as anything from baker to pho- 
tographer to engineer is one reason 
Negroes re-enlist at a rate more than 
twice as high as that for whites. Me- 
Namara thinks it useful to national se- 
curity that men mustered out of service 
have “skills and aptitudes which for 
them and their families will reverse the 
downward spiral of human decay.” 

Training vy. Education. Top civilian 
educators praise the armed forces’ 
schools—with reservations. The De- 
fense Department's 327 grade and high 
schools in 29 countries, educating chil- 
dren of servicemen, rate low. Theodore 
Sizer, dean of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, worries that “the 
Army trains a lot of people, but wheth- 
er it educates is another question.” He 
believes that the pressure generated in 
a military organization is “great for 
some kids, bad for others.” 

William Carr, executive secretary of 
the National Education Association, sees 
“no reason to fear the military educa- 








tion system,” and contends that civilian 
and military educators could benefit 
from each other through a “systematic 
exchange of information and ideas.” 
And Cornelius Turner, who heads an 
American Council on Education section 
that determines civilian-school credit 
for armed forces correspondence 
courses, savs the military does “a mar- 
velous job” in adult education. 


UNIVERSITIES 


Secret Research at Penn 

Should a university, which by defini- 
tion is dedicated to the discovery and 
dissemination of new knowledge, engage 
in secret research for the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Defense? Faced with growing 
faculty restiveness over its studies in 
chemical and biological warfare, the 
University of Pennsylvania last week 
answered no—but added some impor- 
tant qualifications. 

The fact that Penn's Institute for 
Cooperative Research was engaged in 
studying the potential effectiveness of 
crop-killing agents and man-disabling 
chemicals was not much of a secret on 
the Philadelphia campus. File cabinets 
in the institute’s offices have impressive 
combination locks, but the institute's 
annual reports outline the scope of the 
work in general terms, and such code 
names for specific projects as “Summit” 
and “Spicerack” are commonly heard 
on campus. The university has also been 
candid about the fact that roughly one- 
fourth of its annual $100 million in 
operating funds comes from research 
contracts and grants, although it says 
that only 19 out of nearly 900 specific 
projects include limitations on publish- 
ing the findings, and only twelve of these 
are military. 

Professional or Political? Mainly to 
meet faculty objections, Penn President 
Gaylord P. Harnwell announced that 
he will abolish the institute, which had 
coordinated all defense contracts, al- 
though existing contracts will be com- 
pleted. In the future, the university will 
push for the right to publish all con- 
tracted research and, under a faculty 
proposal that has administration back- 
ing, whenever agreement cannot be 
reached, Harnwell will seek the advice 
of an eight-man faculty advisory com- 
mittee on whether to proceed on a 
contract. Penn Provost David R. God- 
dard explained, however, that the uni- 
versity will accept secret work during 
a national emergency and will never 
divulge information endangering na- 
tional security. University scientists, he 
noted, rightly eae nothing on nu- 
clear fission while Nazi Germany was 
trying to create an atomic bomb. 

While secret-weapons research in 
peacetime may present ethical problems 
for a profession devoted to the broadest 
possible advancement of knowledge, the 
fuss at Penn seems more political than 
professional. The protest was originally 
raised by the Philadelphia Committee 
to End the War in Viet Nam. 
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We moved antiques 
before they were antiques. 


We've been moving furniture since 1891. 

Which makes us sort of the elder statesmen of 
the moving industry. 

This is worth keeping in mind the next time you 
need along distance mover. Because the longer 
a moving company has been around, the more 
they have learned. 

One thing we learned is that men move a lot 
faster and more efficiently if they are given train- 
ing. So we have developed a training program 
that is so good (and so tough) that only half the 
men can make it through the first year. 

We learned that experienced men break fewer 
things than inexperienced men. Now Bekins men 
average over ten years in the moving business. 
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We learned that well-kept vans don’t break 
down and cause unnecessary delays. So to keep 
our vans in top shape, we built up the largest 
maintenance operation owned by any company 
in the moving business. 

When you move with a company that has as 
much experience as Bekins, you can be sure you 
won't be given a bad move. 

Because we're old enough to know better. 
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THE LAW 





TRIALS 
The Peace Corps Murder Case 


The eerie screech of water birds 
sounded through the open-ended court- 
room in Mwanza, a dusty little Tanza- 
nian town on the shore of Lake Vic- 
toria. Solemn in his red robes and 
white wig, British-born Judge Harold 
Platt, a member of Tanzania’s High 
Court, stepped up to the bench. Ededem 
Effiwatt, the ponderous, coal-black 
prosecutor, made ready to represent the 
state. And an unarmed African police- 
man stood guard by the prisoner in the 
dock. Everywhere he looked, Peace 


Corpsman Bill Haywood Kinsey, 24, a 
North Carolinian who had been charged 
with the murder of his wife, was re- 
minded that he was a stranger in a 
strange land. 

Even the local legal ground rules were 
strained by Kinsey's trial; under Tan- 
zanian law, the verdict is rendered by 
two assessors before it is either accepted 
or rejected by the presiding judge. As- 
sessors are supposed to be familiar with 
the customs of the accused's tribe, and 
Kinsey had to settle for one U.S. citi- 
zen, Soil Conservationist Gail Bagley of 
Elsberry, Mo. The second assessor was 
a bespectacled Tanzanian economist, 
Fred Mugobi, who was at least Ameri- 
can-educated. The defense counsel was 
a British-trained, Kenya-born attorney 
of Greek parentage—Byron Georgiadis. 

Loved Wife. There, in that alien at- 
mosphere, Kinsey, of Washington and 
Lee University, faced a prosecution case 
that seemed overwhelming. On March 
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27th, he and his auburn-haired wife 
Peverley, a graduate of Mount Holyoke 
College, had bicycled to rock-strewn 
Impala hill, two miles from the village 
of Maswa. Prosecutor Effiwatt told the 
hushed court that in that lonely spot, 
Kinsey had taken an iron bar and beat- 
en the young wife he had met and mar- 
ried in December 1964, during their 
Peace Corps training in the U.S. The 
assistant medical officer at the local 
hospital, who had performed the autop- 
sy on Peverley Dennett Kinsey, also tes- 
tified that she had been beaten about the 
head by something blunt, like an iron 
bar. There was an eyewitness, an Afri- 





WITH COURT AT DEATH SITE 
Help for a stranger in a strange land. 


can farmer who had seen the girl strug- 
gling to defend herself. The farmer had 
summoned his neighbors, and when Kin- 
sey came down from the hill, the Afri- 
cans attacked him with clubs. 

A motive had been discovered, too: 
an entry in Kinsey's diary, made “on 
or about March 26,” indicated that he 
thought his wife had been unfaithful. 
Things looked bleak indeed for School- 
teacher Kinsey. 

Then he took the stand in his own 
defense, and suddenly the case against 
him began to look remarkably flimsy. 
Guided by Georgiadis, Kinsey explained 
that he had loved his wife, had never 
suspected or accused her of infidelity, 
nor had he ever wanted to harm or hit 
her. He testified that since they were 
both teachers, they had spent most of 
the day of her death at home grading 
papers, then they had left to cycle to 
Impala hill. Kinsey had intended to take 
his camera equipment along to photo- 





graph birds and wild life, but, as it was 
so late in the afternoon, he left it be- 
hind. The iron bar in the picnic bas- 
ket, he said, was simply a part of his 
camera tripod accessory that he had 
overlooked. 

Smashed Head. On reaching the hill, 
he and his wife read and drank beer 
for a while, Kinsey said. Later they 
climbed to the top of a higher rock for 
a better view of the countryside. While 
he was gazing in a different direction, 
Peverley apparently slipped and plunged 
20 ft. to the spot where they had been 
sitting earlier. When he scrambled down 
to his wife, Kinsey said, she got to her 
feet, even though blood was gushing 
from her head. He said that she was 
screaming his name and crying, “Oh, 
my God!” over and over. Before he 
could reach her, she fell on her face 
and flailed around on the ground. 

Kinsey insisted that he had tried to 
hold her still to prevent further injuries 
— it was this appearance of struggle, he 
claimed, that the African eyewitness 
saw. Kinsey finally had to sit on his 
wife while he cradled her head in his 
arms to stop her from smashing it 
against the rocks. He tried to carry her 
downhill, but, after falling several times, 
he placed her in the shade with her head 
clevated to lessen the bleeding. He then 
ran down the hill in search of help; 
what he found was the African farmer 
and his friends, who gave him a beating. 

As for the diary entry, Lawyer 
Georgiadis disposed of that by intro- 
ducing into evidence copies of Ceremmo- 
ny in Lone Tree, a novel by Wright 
Morris, in which specified sentences 
proved to be almost word for word the 
same as the lines in the diary. The novel 
was part of a selection issued to Peace 
Corps members in Tanzania for their 
book lockers, and Kinsey testified that 
he had formed the habit of jotting down 
excerpts from books while majoring in 
literature at college. Dr. Gerald C. 
Dockeray, a pathologist who appeared 
for the defense, told the court that 
Peverley’s head wounds were so severe 
that a “colossal force” must have been 
used. In his opinion, the multiple frac- 
tures were far more consistent with a 
20-ft. plunge than with blows by a blunt 
instrument. 

Ducky Chat. If Kinsey began the trial 
a lonely stranger, by week's end he knew 
that his case had been handled by a 
sharp and knowing criminal lawyer. 
Georgiadis even produced a surprise 
witness: Mrs. Charlotte Dennett of Riv- 
erside, Conn., the mother of the dead 
girl. “It's good to see you, Bill,” she 
said, as she embraced the defendant. 
Mrs. Dennett, ex-wife of the late Ray- 
mond Dennett, a former director of the 
World Peace Foundation, took the stand 
to give evidence in a quiet voice. While 
she fought back tears, she identified a 
letter that her daughter had written on 
the morning of the day of her death. 
Peverley had spoken of the planned pic- 
nic, chatted about some ducks they had 
as pets and about beautiful African vio- 
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When you find a whiskey this sure, 
stay with it. 
That’s what The Sure Ones do. 
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lets she had found. She added that Bill 
was applying to graduate schools in 
preparation for their return home. In 
Mrs. Dennett’s opinion, the marriage 
was “happy and comfortable’; she said 
that she never had any reason to think 
her daughter unhappy. 

Though the court was not expected 
to render its decision until this week, it 
was clear that the mother of the dead 
girl, at least, had cast a personal vote 
of “not guilty.” 


PRISONS 


Judges v. Jailers 

As Convict William Howard, 39, tells 
it, he asked the chaplain at Virginia 
State Prison back in 1962 if he and any 
of his fellow prisoners who were Black 
Muslims could hold their own religious 
services. Howard's request was bucked 
up to Prison Superintendent W. K. 
Cunningham Jr., who responded by de- 
manding the names of the other Black 
Muslims. When Howard refused to give 
them, he was packed off to the maxi- 
mum-security ward, where prisoners get 
only two meals a day, are not permitted 
to work or earn money, are deprived 
of radio, TV and movies, denied access 
to the library and educational classes, 
and allowed one bath a week. 

Unsigned List. Understandably, How- 
ard was anxious to get out of the maxi- 
mum-security ward. After failing to get 
satisfaction in state courts, in March of 
last year, Howard filed a petition in the 
U.S. District Court, claiming that he 
was being denied freedom of religion. 
Cunningham and his assistant testified 
that they could no longer remember 
whether or not Howard had asked for 
religious services, but Judge John Butz- 
ner Jr. held that he must have “ex- 
pressed his desire to hold Muslim reli- 
gious services”—otherwise there would 
be no rational explanation for the su- 
perintendent’s order. Even so, the court 
held that Howard had been placed in 
maximum security because he was the 
leader of a group that he refused to 
name, not because he wanted religious 
services, 

Howard then took his case to the 
U.S. Court of Appeals, and last month 
in Richmond, Judge Simon Sobeloff was 
also puzzled by the superintendent's be- 
havior. If getting the names of How- 
ard’s fellow Muslims was so vital, said 
Sobeloff, Cunningham could have asked 
all those who wanted services to sign a 
list. Because the prison records gave no 
indication of why Howard was con- 
fined, other than “for the good of the 
institution,” the three-judge Appeals 
Court unanimously held that he was 
being arbitrarily punished “for making 
a reasonable attempt to exercise his re- 
ligion.” He was ordered back to the 
main prison for “as long as his conduct 
conforms to proper prison regulations.” 

Suitable Deluge. Sobeloff’s decision 
apparently struck a nerve. Last week 
Virginia’s Attorney General Robert Y. 
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Button asked for a rehearing before the 
full bench on the ground that the case 
is “of major importance.” The court, 
said Button, has “now substituted its 
judgment for that of experienced penal 
administrators.” Button cited testimony 
by Cunningham, who is now director of 
the Division of Corrections, that “if a 
Catholic boy came to me, or a Protes- 
tant boy came to me, saying he repre- 
sented a certain group of prisoners and 
refused to give me their names, he 
would be treated the same way.” The 
court, Button argued, was inviting “a 
deluge of lawsuits involving the manner 
in which prisoners are treated and con- 
fined in prisons throughout this judicial 
circuit.” 

As for Prisoner Howard, who has 
still six months to serve on a ten-year 
sentence for armed robbery, he has 
withdrawn from the Black Muslim 
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PETITIONER HOWARD 
Apparently striking a nerve. 





movement, and has been separated for 
four years from his unnamed fellow 
prisoners, Whether those prisoners were 
Muslims as he contends, or a group of 
his followers as the state now contends, 
Howard, at week's end, was still con- 
fined in the maximum-security ward. 


LAWYERS 


Cash for Cheated Clients 
“Philadelphia lawyer” has long been 
a layman’s synonym for a shrewd or 
conniving attorney. But, last week, a 
luckless client whose funds had been 
embezzled or otherwise misappropri- 
ated by his lawyer could rejoice if the 
lawyer were a Philadelphian: the Phila- 
delphia area now boasts the largest 
clients’ security fund in the nation. 
Financed from association dues, the 
fund has reserves of $127,000 and it 
has paid claims amounting to $26,000. 
The idea that the bar is responsible 
for the financial misdeeds of its mem- 
bers originated in New Zealand in 1929 
and soon spread to Europe, The con- 





cept did not reach the U.S., home of the 
richest lawyers on earth, until 1959, 
when the Vermont Bar Association put 
up the money to start a clients’ security 
fund. About the same time, the Ameri- 
can Bar Association organized a com- 
mittee “to assist and encourage” similar 
funds in the other states. The current 
committee chairman, Attorney Karl C. 
Williams of Rockford, IL, reports that 
four newcomers—Missouri, Maryland, 
Michigan, Florida—have joined in the 
first six months of this year, bringing 
the total to 26 states and 20 local bar 
associations, 

The funds themselves vary widely: 
the Alaska bar association pays for in- 
surance policies that cover mistreated 
clients, in Maryland annual security- 
fund payments by lawyers are required 
by the state as a prerequisite to prac- 
tice. Everywhere the basic idea is to 
give clients some recompense for mis- 
conduct by their lawyers. A client who 
thinks he has been cheated must first 
complain to the state or local bar asso- 
ciation, which then begins an investiga- 
tion that may well end in suspension or 
disbarment. After that, the client files a 
claim with the fund. 

In most states, payment is made only 
after disciplinary action has been taken 
against the guilty attorney. The clients’ 
security fund, says Chairman Williams, 
is “a debt of honor and part of our re- 
sponsibility to the public. Our success 
has been excellent. The public response 
and feeling of those who have been 
reimbursed has been very, very warm.” 
Still, being lawyers, the men running 
the funds have hedged their bounty 
with “certain basic principles” in fine 
print, “Negligent acts or conduct” by 
lawyers, for example, rate nothing 
from the funds and, cautiously adds 
the A.B.A. committee, “payment out 
of the fund is a matter of grace, not 
of right.” 


Who Do the Poor Sue? 

That the U.S. poor need legal aid has 
not been seriously disputed. What no 
one has been sure of, however, is just 
what the poor themselves want legal 
aid for. Do they want to bring suit 
against slumlords, loan sharks and busi- 
ness cheats? Or do they want better 
treatment under welfare legislation? In 
Wisconsin last week after six weeks’ 
operation of federally financed aid to 
the poor, the answer seemed to be that 
they most want to sue each other— 
for divorce. 

Wisconsin's “Judicare” program was 
adapted from the system introduced 
in Britain in 1950, It provides cards 
for the indigent that entitle them to 
consult private lawyers at regulated fees 
of $16 per hour, but not more than 
$300 per case. Of 86 attorney-client 
conferences, 57 were concerned with 
divorce actions. The others dealt with 
such items as bankruptcies, real estate 
matters, landlord-tenant problems and 
support and custody cases. 
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PRO FOOTBALL 


The National Pastime 

Bless pro football. It almost makes 
up for all the intentional bases on balls, 
the endless fouls and hopeless pickoff 
attempts. If any doubt remained about 
what the U.S. national pastime really 
is, it was dispelled even before the pro- 
football season began last week. The 
National Football League’s Baltimore 
Colts drew 31,000 paying customers 
to watch, of all things, a scrimmage, 
while baseball's Baltimore Orioles, the 
No. | team in the American League, 
could draw only 23,000 fans for an 
honest-to-goodness game against the 
second-place Detroit Tigers. 

Quite a season it promises to be, too. 
Johnny Unitas’ knee is fine; Joe Na- 
math’s isn't so hot, but his arm is. Sea- 
son-ticket sales are running 20% ahead 
of last year. The N.F.L. and the Ameri- 
can Football League have kissed and 
made up, which means that Commis- 
sioner Pete Rozelle is now free to en- 
tertain antitrust suits by impoverished 
players and would-be franchise owners 
—while he simultaneously tries to sell 
Congressman Emanuel Celler on legis- 
lation that would exempt pro football 
from antitrust actions. 

As a matter of fact, nobody would 
know that eight months had _ passed 
since the 1965 season ended, the way 
the boys were cracking helmets last 
week. It was championship all over 
again at San Diego, where the home- 
town Chargers played the Buffalo Bills 
—the same team that demolished them 
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SAN DIEGO’S ALWORTH 
Catch one, crush one. 
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23-0 for the A.F.L. title last year. The 
Chargers were bent on revenge, and 
they got it, as Flanker Lance Alworth 
caught a pass for one touchdown, set 
up another with a crushing block, and 
San Diego won 27-7. 

Things were no more complaisant at 
Milwaukee, where the Packers and the 
Baltimore Colts met in a replay of their 
N.F.L. Western Conference play-off of 
1965. Last year, with Quarterback 
Unitas injured, the Colts lost to the 
Packers 13-10, Last week, with Johnny 
back in action again, the Colts did even 
worse. Intercepting four of Unitas’ 
passes (two for TDs), the Packers wal- 
loped Baltimore 24-3. 


TRACK & FIELD 


Preserving la Différence 

The incidents—and what to do about 
them—had been bothering the Inter- 
national Amateur Athletic Federation 
for years. 

First there was the case of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s Zdenka Koubkowa, who set a 
world record for the women's 800- 
meter run in London in 1934; later it 
was casually announced that thanks to 
a triumph of medical science, Miss 
Koubkowa thenceforth was properly 
to be addressed as Mister. Then there 
was Dora Ratjen, the dark-haired Ger- 
man lass who set a new ladies’ mark 
for the high jump in 1938. Nineteen 
years later, Dora turned up as Her- 
mann, a waiter in Bremen, who tear- 
fully confessed that he had been forced 
by the Nazis to pose as a woman “for 
the sake of the honor and glory of 
Germany.” Sighed Hermann: “For 
three years I lived the life of a girl. 
It was most dull.” 

Finally there was Sin Kim Dan, a 
delicate little North Korean lass who 
broke the women’s records at both 400 
meters and 800 meters two years ago; 
some time later, an overjoyed elderly 
gentleman in South Korea recognized 
Sin as the son he had lost in the war. 
At last week’s European track-and-field 
championships in Budapest, 1.A.A.F. of- 
ficials for the first time ordered all 
lady contestants to undergo a_physi- 
cal examination to prove that they 
were, in fact, ladies. 

Most of the girls took the news with 
aplomb. But some of the biggest stars 
failed to show up for one reason or 
another, Russia's Press sisters, Tamara 
and Irina, who between them own four 
world records (and are known to their 
competitors as “the Press brothers”) 
stayed home to care for their sick 
mother. Russian Runners Tatiana Schel- 
kanova and Maria Itkina were side- 
lined with undisclosed injuries. Ru- 
mania’s towering (6 ft. 4 in.) lolanda 
Balas,.the current world record holder 
in the ladies’ high jump, went to Buda- 
pest—but only as a spectator, wearing 











loys | fan 
HERMANN RATJEN AS “DORA” (1938) 
In dull drag for the Nazis. 


an Ace bandage. She was, according 
to Rumanian track officials, suffering 
from a “calcified right tendon,” and 
might never be able to compete again. 
Maria Vittoria Trio, a raven-haired 
Italian broad jumper, refused to sub- 
mit to a physical on religious grounds. 
“L have been raised a Catholic,” she 
said, “and I refuse to undress in front 
of unknown people.” 

The eXamination, as it turned out, 
was perfunctory. Lined up in single 
file, the 234 female athletes paraded 
past three female gynecologists. “They 
Iet you walk by,” said one competitor 
afterward. “Then they asked you to 
turn and face them, and that was it.” 
1L.A.A.F. officials said they would have 
doctors on hand at all major future 
meets in the interest of preserving la 
différence. 


PRIZEFIGHTING 
How About That Whozis? 


Even in such undistinguished com- 
pany as George Chuvalo, Brian London 
and Henry Cooper, Karl Mildenberger 
hardly seemed a name to be reckoned 
with. Cassius Clay, for instance, couldn't 
even remember it. “Who is your next 
challenger?” somebody asked the heavy- 
weight champion, and Clay replied: “I 
don't know, but he’s the champion of 
Germany.” 

Actually, Mildenberger, 28, was the 
champion of all Europe. He had lost 
only two out of his 54 professional 
fights, and he was something of an od- 
dity besides: a lefthander. Experts still 
sneered at Karl's credentials. For one 
thing, he had rarely chosen to fight 
away from Germany and the tender 
solicitude of German referees—like the 
one who forgot how to count when 
Mildenberger was flattened in the first 
round by unknown Dave Bailey last 
September. (Mildenberger eventually 
won the fight on points.) 

When Clay agreed to fight Milden- 
berger last week in Frankfurt, the first 
thing he insisted on was an impartial 
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non-German referee. That point won, 
the fight figured to be a cinch. Bookies 
made Cassius a I-to-10 favorite, and 
even the promoters—with a fat TV con- 
tract in the bag—made little effort to 
build up the German as a challenger. 
“Do you think our Karl has a chance?” 
a Frankfurt cab driver asked one of 
the promoters. Sighed his passenger: 
“To live.” 

Clay took Mildenberger lightly too. 
He had, Cassius admitted, made a few 
adjustments in his boxing style to coun- 
teract Mildenberger's lefthanded attack 
(he had twice lost to lefthanders as an 
amateur). “The way I figure it,” said 
Clay, “it will take me about three 
rounds to figure out Mildenberger’s 
southpaw style, and two or three more 
to finish him.” As it turned out, it took 
Clay twelve rounds to finish the stub- 
born German. 

Three times, Clay knocked Milden- 
berger down. Three times, Mildenber- 
ger got up. Clay opened cuts under both 
of Karl's eyes; with the blood dripping 
down his chest, the German fought on, 
stinging Cassius with solid lefts to the 
head. Try as he might, the champion 
could not put Mildenberger away; the 
referee stopped the fight in the twelfth 
and declared Cassius the winner by a 
technical knockout. Heaving a big sigh 
of relief, richer by $200,000, Champion 
Clay began preparing for yet another 
title defense, this time against Houston's 
Cleveland Williams—whom Sonny Lis- 
ton once described as “the toughest 
man I ever fought.” 


BASEBALL 
The Cellar that Houk Built 


Forty-seven is a little late in life for 
a man to change his whole philosophy. 
But give Ralph Houk credit for trying. 
“Winning is all that counts,” he used to 
say. Houk was a winner then. Now that 
he’s a loser, he’s learning to act like one. 
Alibis: “Injuries have practically killed 
us.” Complaints: “The umpire really 
blew that one.” Pleas for sympathy: 
“We're going through a period of un- 
expected events.” Promises, promises, 
promises: “We have some outstanding 
prospects.” 

Not Since 1925. A tobacco-chewing 
ex-Army officer and supernumerary 
ballplayer who hung around the big 
leagues for eight years (although he got 
into only 91 games), Houk was known 
as the “Miracle Major” when he bossed 
the New York Yankees to three straight 
American League pennants before re- 
tiring to the front office in 1964. An- 
other miracle was obviously called for 
after the Yankees slumped to sixth place 
last year, got off to a miserable start 
in 1966. So last May, when Manager 
Johnny Keane was fired, Houk took 
over the job again himself, 

In the four months since, he has not 
performed the impossible, but he has 
performed the improbable. He has tak- 
en the Yankees from twelve games out 
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MANAGER HOUK 


Now alibis, complaints and promises, promises. 


of first place to 274 games out of first 
place. Last week the Yanks lost four 
Straight to the pennant-bound Balti- 
more Orioles, thereby 1) dropping into 
the American League cellar and 2) 
mathematically eliminating themselves 
from the 1966 pennant race. Not since 
1925, when Babe Ruth hit only 25 home 
runs and got fined $5,000 by Manager 
Miller Huggins for breaking training, 
had the proud Yankees, winners of 20 
world championships, been eliminated 
so early in the season. 

The totality of the Yankee collapse 
seems to baffle Houk as much as any- 
body. “I've never been with a losing 
club before, either as a manager or a 
player,” he mutters. Pitcher Mel Stot- 
tlemyre, a 20-game winner last year, is 
a 17-game loser this season, Leftfielder 
Tom Tresh, a .279 hitter in 1965, is 
batting .238. The team as a whole is 
batting .237. They have lost 33 games 
by a margin of one run, and they have 
been unable even to beat their old pat- 
sies, the Washington Senators and the 
California Angels. 

Injuries have played a part. of course. 
Pitcher Whitey Ford underwent surgery 
last month for a blocked artery in his 
shoulder. Shortstop Ruben Amaro tore 
his knee ligaments in the first week of 
the season, Mickey Mantle has missed 
42 games with assorted aches and pains, 
and Roger Maris has been playing for 
three months with a torn leg muscle so 
painful that he cannot run out the in- 
field grounders he now hits so consist- 
ently, Still. Yankee teams have been 
hard hit before: the 1949 club, for ex- 
ample, survived a succession of 71 sep- 
arate injuries and won a pennant for 
Manager Casey Stengel—the first of ten 
he collected in his twelve years with 
the Yanks. 

Dim: Prospects. Ah, well, there's al- 
ways next year, “I can hardly wait for 
spring training,” Houk says. “There's 


going to be a real shakeup on this ball 
club.” Rumors fluttered like pennant 
flags last week: Roy Hamey was sup- 
posed to be coming out of retirement 
to take over his old job as general man- 
ager: Yogi Berra was coming back from 
the New York Mets as a coach; Roger 
Maris was going to the Los Angeles 
Dodgers in exchange for Pitcher Don 
Drysdale; fully one-third of the Yankee 
squad was on the trading block. The ru- 
mors were probably just that and noth- 
ing more. Inflated salaries and deflated 
batting averages (Maris makes $75,000, 
is hitting .230) make Yankee trading 
prospects dim. 

If he cannot persuade other teams to 
part with polished pros, Manager Houk 
will have to develop his own—and that 
will have to be quite a development. 
The Yankee farm system, once the best 
in baseball, has fallen on evil times 
lately. Houk already has called up his 
two most promising young prospects: 
Pitcher Stan Bahnsen, who went two 
innings against the Boston Red Sox 
last week and retired all six batters he 
faced, striking out four, and Outfielder 
Steve Whitaker, who broke into the 
big leagues by clouting six home runs 
(including a grand slam) in his first 
19 games. 

Only two other players on the Yan- 
Kees’ farm roster, from Class AAA all 
the way through Class A, are hitting 
.300, By contrast. the Red Sox—the 
team the Yanks were battling for last 
place—own seven minor-league .300 
hitters, plus three pitchers who have 
won more games than anybody else in 
their respective leagues. As Baltimore 
Pitcher Dick Hall put it last week: “The 
Yankees don't have any Bobby Rich- 
ardsons or Elston Howards or Mickey 
Mantles coming up from the minors— 
and until they do, the Yankees will be 
just One more team running along with 
the pack.” 
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What happens when 





“the office machines company’ enters your supermarket? 


You exit faster. 


New Victor cash registers are designed to 
step up the tempo of any check-out line. Their keyboards 
respond instantly to the lightest touch, and eliminate the 
time-consuming chore of pre-sorting taxable and 
non-taxable items. 

Victor, America’s largest manufacturer of adding and 
calculating machines, also prints business forms in mile-long 
sheets for computers, makes an Electrowriter system 


that permits remote teaching, provides an adding 
machine for home use, offers the only desk-top electronic 
calculator that employs space-age microcircuitry, and makes 
the only golf equipment approved by the PGA. 

So if you should happen to miss us at school, office, home 
or golf course, look for us the next time you do 
the family shopping. 

Some “office machines company"! 


im ““vICTOR 
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THE YEARS OF 1916 
ACCELERATION 


This daredevil helped to launch the years of acceleration. 
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Now grandmothers knit sweaters at 600 miles per hour. 


lhe year Sinclair was born, a slow bird 

could beat an airplane, cars got up to 
20 miles between flat tires, men worked 
54 hours a week and had one good Sunday 
suit. In human progress, the first million 
years had been the hardest. But those next 
50 years...wham! America’s productivity 
exploded into plenitude. 

The Years of Acceleration put Sinclair 
among the largest of corporations; our pipe- 
lines, refineries, laboratories, tank vehicles 
and 20,000 Sinclair Dealerships dot the 


map. But you won’t find us celebrating this 

prosperity, even on our 50th birthday. 
You will find we’re busy making rare 

chemicals plentiful, inventing exotic lubri- 

cants for space vehicles, creating new raw 

materials for industry, saving wear on your 

engine with a unique gasoline additive... 

doing hundreds of things we don’t really 

have to, but which, in their 

way, will accelerate your bet- 

ter living just a little. 

DRIVE WITH CARE AND BUY SINCLAIR 








When you move to Michigan or Wisconsin, you move to the seacoast. 


The “Fourth Seacoast." The St. Law- 


rence Seaway, which links the Great 
Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean, actually 
brings some Michigan-Wisconsin ports 
closer to the ports of Europe than New 
York or Baltimore. 

A great part of the energy require 
ments of the 
consin industrial area is supplied by 
American 


Natural Gas Company 


Through its three major subsidiaries 


booming Michigan-Wis- 


Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line 
pany and Wisconsin Gas Company—the 
American Natural system delivers more 
than 600 billion cubic feet of natural 









Com- 
pany, Michigan Consolidated Gas Com- 


gas annually to nearly one and a quar- 
ter million customers. And can supply 
new industry with all the low-cost fuel 
it needs 

Business is good and getting better 
in Michigan-Wisconsin. Come and grow 
along with us. For market and plant site 
information, write the Area Develop- 
ment Division, One Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit. Or 626 E. 
Milwaukee. 


Wisconsin Avenue, 


@ Michigan Consolidated Gas Company §§ Wisconsin Gas Company @ Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Company 


MILESTONES 


Married. Mickey Rooney, 45, movie 
juvenile turned character actor (The 
Secret Invasion); and Margie Lane, 43, 
his longtime friend; he for the sixth 
time, she for the second; in Las Vegas. 





Died. Hendrik Verwoerd, 64, Prime 
Minister of South Africa; by assassina- 
tion; in Cape Town (see THE WorLD). 


Died. Dr. William Menninger, 66, 
psychiatrist and head (with his better- 
known older brother Karl) of Kansas’ 
famed Menninger Foundation, a rangy, 
friendly Midwesterner who made him- 
self the nation’s most dedicated cam- 
paigner for better care of the mentally 
ill, a subject about which he tirelessly 
lectured government, industry and the 
public in speeches, articles and books 
(You and Psychiatry, Understanding 
Yourself); of cancer; in Topeka. 


Died. Al Kelly, 69, doubletalking 
comic, who for 51 years delighted all 
sorts of audiences, prompting conven- 
tioning doctors to nod sagely at such 
prescriptions as “injections of triprobe 
into the right differnarian” and once in- 
spiring Supreme Court Justice Sherman 
Minton to exclaim: “If ever a man be- 
longed in Washington, you do”; of a 
heart attack; in Manhattan, 


Died. Eugene Boerner, 73, rose hy- 
bridizer, who in 46 years at Jackson & 
Perkins, world’s biggest rose growers, 
developed more than 155 new varieties, 
and the coral and gold “Fashion,” only 
U.S. rose ever to win nine major awards; 
of heart disease; in Clifton Springs, N.Y. 


Died. Margaret Sanger, 82, the U.S.’s 
first and foremost crusader for birth 
control; of arteriosclerosis; in Tucson, 
Ariz. (see MODERN LIVING). 


Died. Cécile Sorel, 92, French ac- 
tress, who reigned as queen of the Co- 
médie Frangaise for 32 years (1901- 
33), made an abrupt switch at 60 to the 
music halls, where she delighted Paris 
with her naughty-haughty sketches of 
Mesdames DuBarry and Pompadour, 
all the while causing equally spectacu- 
lar offstage tremors with her collection 
of celebrated admirers, which included 
Russia’s Nicholas II, Egypt's King 
Fuad, France's Premier Clemenceau 
and Marshal Foch, Italy's Mussolini 
and England's Edward VII; of a heart 
attack; in Deauville. 

Died. 


Walter Friedlaender, 93, art 


| 


historian and professor at N.Y.U.'s In- | 


stitute of Fine Arts, who cast new light 
into some dark corners of European art 
(Caravaggio, Poussin) and identified a 
16th century transitional style of exag- 
gerated painting that he called “man- 
nerism,” thus providing a key to the 
change from Renaissance to the ba- 
roque; of cancer; in Manhattan. 
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The waking beauty! 


New Admiral “Golden Classic.”? \ beautiful, custom clock radio. in 
jewel-like, French Provincial design, to awaken you to beautiful music! It lets 
you enjoy crystal-clear reception, instantly, with new solid-state chassis. No 


tubes... 


no waiting for warm-up. Listen, Relax. Snooze alarm sounds 10 


minutes after radio starts. With Glo-Dial lighted clock face. Cherry finish (above), 


also in Oriental and walnut finish. 


Maclin 


or Quacity 


wehbe wee 


"Mfr, suggested list price 


the pipe tobacco 
that stays lit 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Undergraduate, graduate, part-time 


Represent Time Inc. on campus. Sell 
TIME, LIFE and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED at 
special student rates. Earn liberal com- 
missions; no paperwork or billing. Inter- 
ested? Write today: Time Inc. College 
Bureau, TIME & LIFE Bidg., Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 


~ Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch- Relieves Pain 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 





Most amazing of all—results were so- 


thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!" 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation 11%, Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 
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temporary? 


MANPOWER 
WHITE GLOVE 


GIRL ® 


MANPOWER 


THE VERY BEST IN TEMPORARY HELP 
Over 400 offices throughout the world 
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SCIENCE 





ASTRONOMY 
X Rays from Scorpio 


Ever since 1949, when X rays from 
the sun were first detected, astronomers 
have been probing the skies for other 
X-ray sources outside the solar system. 
Their search was not rewarded until 
1962, when more sensitive instruments 
picked up the first X-ray emissions 
from outside the solar system. But un- 
ul this year, only one additional visible 
object had been definitely identified as 
an X-ray producer: the familiar Crab 
Nebula.* Though their relatively crude 
instruments sensed X rays from about 
two dozen other vaguely defined areas 
of the sky, astronomers have been un- 
able to tell which, if any, of the known 
celestial bodies were producing them. 
Now X-ray astronomy seems to be 
coming of age. The strongest X-ray 
source has been located and identified 
as a visible object, a previously pho- 
tographed but seemingly insignificant 
blue star in the constellation Scorpio. 

In order to pinpoint the source of 
the mysterious Scorpio X rays, a group 
of scientists led by Physicist Riccardo 
Giacconi, of Cambridge's American 
Science & Engineering, Inc., lofted a 
NASA Aerobee rocket 150 miles above 
the earth—well above the atmospheric 
blanket that X rays cannot penetrate. 
In the rocket’s nose was a complex in- 
strument package designed by Physicist 
Herbert Gursky and containing a sen- 
sitive X-ray scanner and a small cam- 
era pointed at Scorpio for 55 sec. of the 
briet ballistic flight. By measuring the 
changing intensity of X rays detected 
by the scanner and coordinating the 
scanner with the camera, Giacconi’s 
group was able to locate Scorpio’s 
X-ray source about 1,000 times as ac- 
curately as any previous studies. They 
also determined the angular size of the 
radiating object itself, and concluded 
that the X-ray source would probably 
appear as a bluish, starlike object ot 
the 13th magnitude (visible with a 6-in. 
telescope). 

Infant Star. Armed with this infor- 
mation, observers at the Tokyo Astro- 
nomical Observatory and California’s 
Mount Palomar Observatory focused 
their large telescopes on the proper po- 
sition in the sky. Immediately they 
spotted their quarry: a blue, starlike 
object with a magnitude of 12.6. “It 
was really Giacconi’s show all the way,” 
says Mount Wilson and Palomar As- 
tronomer Allan Sandage. “Identifica- 
tion was terribly easy after he pro- 
vided the precise location.” 

The newly identified object, desig- 
nated ScoX-1 by astronomers, is in the 
Milky Way Galaxy; it is between 300 
and 3,000 light-years from the earth, 


The glowing remnants of a supernova, or 
exploding star, observed by the Chinese in 
1084 A.D. 
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GIACCONI & ROCKET-BORNE SCANNER 
Something blue, something new. 


and could be about 100 million miles 
in diameter, Though it has some of the 
spectral characteristics of a nova, a 
star that suddenly flares up, the X-ray- 
emitting envelope of gas surrounding 
it is apparently not expanding. This 
leads Giacconi to speculate that ScoX-| 
may be a cloud of gas condensing into 
an infant star, or an existing stellar sys- 
tem surrounded by a gas cloud. “Or,” 
he says, “we may be looking at an en- 
tirely new type of celestial object.” 


NUCLEAR PHYSICS 
Siding with Symmetry 

All summer long the world of physics 
has suffered from scientific confusion— 
all because experimenters from Colum- 
bia University and the State University 
of New York announced that they had 
demonstrated that nature's laws of sym- 
metry are not inviolate. Now, less than 
three months later, order has apparently 
been restored. At a conference in Berke- 
ley last week, scientists from the Euro- 
pean Organization for Nuclear Research 
(CERN) sided with symmetry. Their 
own more comprehensive experiment, 
they said, showed no evidence of a vio- 
lation of symmetry. 

Center of the scientific storm is a 
subatomic particle called the eta meson, 
which lives for only a billionth of a bil- 
lionth of a second before breaking down 
into three smaller particles called pions 
—one positive, one negative. one with- 
out any electrical charge. According to 
the laws of symmetry, the positive and 
negative pions should have identical 
energies. But when a team led by Co- 
lumbia University’s Dr. Paolo Franzini 
examined 1,441 photographs of eta- 
meson decay in the Brookhaven bubble 
chamber (Time, July 8), they found 





that in 53% of the photographs the 
positive pion apparently had more ener- 
gy than its negative counterpart—a sig- 
nificant violation of symmetry. 

Reversing the Field. In their experi- 
ment at Geneva, the European physi- 
cists also studied eta-meson decay. They 
analyzed 10,665 photographs of tracks 
made by pions in the CERN spark cham- 
ber, and in their larger, more reliable 
statistical sample, they found no signifi- 
cant difference in the energy levels of 
positive and negative pions. 

Because the Brookhaven bubble 
chamber has a fixed magnetic field, the 
positive pions that Franzini studied al- 
ways curved in one direction, while the 
negative pions went the other way. If 
the field had been uneven for any rea- 
son, the higher positive-pion energy lev- 
els detected at Brookhaven might well 
have been erroneous. In the CERN spark 
chamber, the magnetic field was peri- 
odically reversed to make sure that pos- 
itive and negative pions would both be 
subject to any variations in the field. 

Though most scientists at the Berke- 
ley meeting privately sided with the 
CERN findings, none would state flatly 
that symmetry had, after all, been re- 
stored. Franzini’s group is preparing a 
new round of experiments at Brook- 
haven in an attempt to confirm the vio- 
lations they reported; still another team 
led by Columbia University Physicist 
Leon Lederman will attempt a similar 
experiment, and the CERN scientists 
plan to make more tests of their own, 
“The evidence from the CERN experi- 
ments is by no means conclusive,” says 
Franzini defiantly. “Many more experi- 
ments are needed before we can say 
who is right.” 


BOTANY 
The Crying Tree 


None of the seven acacia trees in the 
front yard of Sam Morse’s home in La 
Feria, Texas, seem different from any 
of the others—or from their countless 
cousins that thrive in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley. But to thousands of 
Mexican-Americans in the area, one of 
Morse’s 30-ft. acacias has suddenly be- 
come “God's tree.” an object of awe 
and veneration. That particular acacia 
lost its anonymity in mid-July when a 
stream of tea-colored “water” began 
spewing from a knothole in a limb 25 
ft. above the ground. Local Mexican- 
Americans soon saw religious signifi- 
cance in the “crying tree”; they began 
dropping by to touch it, rub its mysteri- 
ous fluid on their bodies, and even to 
drink the stuff, 

Stories inevitably spread about mi- 
raculous cures effected by the acacia’s 
water. A blind woman said her sight 
was restored after the acacia’s liquid 
was poured into her eyes. Open sores 
on a child’s face were reported washed 
away. Arthritic pain and lung conges- 
tion apparently disappeared after suf- 
ferers drank the fluid. Soon busloads 
of visitors were arriving at the Morse 
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LIVING INSURANCE...FROM FQUITABLE 






THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
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DON UHRBROCK 


Analyses of the smoke of samples of Carlton 


ally by an independent 
laboratory. Analyses dur the most recent test 
J 





period prior to the mant of the cigarettes 
in this 








“TAR’* 9.5 MG... PER CIGARETTE y - ae Se 
NICOTINE 0.6MG...PER CIGARETTE | MORSE & HIS ACACIA 
Miraculous or merely sappy? 
NO HEALTH CLAIM IS INTENDED OR p : Gea A 

s property from as far away as San An- 
IMPLIED BY THIS LISTING. tonio and Monterrey, Mexico. 

*Smoke c onents commonly but 50¢ Admission. To control the 

inaccurately d “te crowds and compensate for his incon- 


venience, Morse erected an 8-ft.-high 
chain-link fence around the tree, hired 
two gatekeepers and began charging 
visitors SO¢ admission to touch the 

The numbers are back on magic acacia and carry its liquid away 
in pop bottles. His curiosity piqued by 

the spreading excitement over the aca- 
cia, Tree Surgeon Grover Smith arrived 

t e ar on pac . from nearby Harlingen, and somehow 
climbed the tree without Morse’s 

Knowledge. His deflating conclusion, 
] = which was printed in the local press: 

if re interested insects had bored “into a little old bitty 
you knothole and the tree just started bleed- 


ing.” It was sap, not water, flowing out 


= of the tree, Smith insisted. 

in the amount of tar an The skeptical surgeon was backed up 
by Houston Botanist Robert Vines in 
= - = a terse explanation. “Sam Morse’s tree,” 
k f he said, “is simply an ordinary Leu- 
nicotine in the smo e 0 caena pulverulenta, better known as an 
Acacia, a Lead-tree or a Great Lead- 
5 tree. When the bark ruptures on. this 
our Cl arette t Carlton kind of tree, the pressure inside the 
+ J e tree’s vessels forces its abundant supply 

of sap to run through the opening.” 
Despite such expert testimony and a 
e num ers are ac on sudden halting of the sap flow late last 
month, Rio Grande Valley residents 
have continued to pour into La Feria 


the Carlton ack to share in the “miracle” of Morse’s 
p g acacia. On Labor Day weekend alone. 

some 1,500 passed through the chain- 

link fence. Scorning science, and show- 


ing that he knows a miracle when he 
sees one, Morse has been making plans 


Carlton... the light one. A blend of proud, flavorful © sacred the tree with paving stones 
. . a © erect an awning to shield wait- 
tobaccos that taste especially light. fag putin doors te kek tee oe 




















from the Texas sun 
= Meanwhile, he is waiting patiently for 
itacerLompany O4.7.00 his bountiful acacia to cry again. 
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as 


Havent discovered 


at Gold yet? 


Pity! 





... you're missing a whole new idea in scotch taste. 


Here is one scotch that never skimps 
Gold is the first 
scotch made to not only taste light... 
but to be smooth and mellow as well. 


On smoothness. Vat 


We can't tell you much more about the 
taste (that’s up to you). We can tell you 


it's very different, very special. And we 
nes from 100 years 
of Vat 69 experience and the world's 


can tel you it con 


largest reserves of Scotch whiskies. 


Buy a bottle. Take it home. Discover 
Gold tonight. 


WAN GoD Gita 


100% BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. VAT 69 GOLD, 86.8 PROOF. SOLE DISTR. U.5.A.; MUNSON G. SHA 
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Hooker helps 

keep your car young looking longer 
Stones, sand, salt, and ice won't 
spoil your car’s finish because 
our Bonderite® coating welds 
paint to metal, fights rust 

even if paint chips. 


Hooker helps 

make bottles that bounce 

Rugged, rigid bottles you can see 
through and drop without breaking 
will be made with our Rucoblend® 
polyviny] chloride formulations. 
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Hooker helps 
clean your clothes 


Drycleaners use Hooker 
perchlorethylene with Permapower" 
to remove dirt and grime from your 
clothes without harming 

fabrics or colors. 


u 


Hooker helps 

farmers feed the world 

High analysis Hooker fertilizers, that 
match local soil and crop conditions 
precisely, help produce more food 
wherever it is needed. 


Hooker helps 

make paper brighter and stronger 
Paper like this page you are reading 
is whiter and tougher because of 
Hooker chemicals and methods that 
bleach pulp without weakening it. 






Hooker helps 
your car stop and go 


Brake linings and clutch 
facings stand up to heat and 
friction better and longer because 
of our Durez” phenolic resins. 


HOOKER CHEMAGINATION® helps in 
hundreds of ways all around the world. 
Hooker is something more than a 
supplier. We add imagination and 
service to chemicals and plastics 

to help solve product problems and 

to develop profit potentials for 
others. Hooker Chemical Corporation, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

















I vou re paying for a move yourself... 
you may be more careful 
..about the things you take. 


“Td like to take my hutch. 


But Bob says well have (0 pay the whole 
moving hill right aw ay...right at the 
door of our new hota 


Certainly seems odd to me. but...” 





It seemed odd to us too. 


That's why North American introduced 


Budget Plan Moving 


Interested? Just call your North American agent. (He’s listed in the Yellow Pages.) And ask him 
to explain North American’s new, simple time payment plan, as well as the credit a require- 
ments. It’s one more example of North American’s concern with making moving easier for you 

- One more reason to ay move up with North American. GUIDE TO TIME PAYMENT MOVING ... . based on 


a yht of 5000 Ibs. Does not include packing 
oro onal charges, 





NORTH AMERICA WAN LIVES The GENTLEmen of the Moving Industry 


is 


SCENE FROM “NIGHT GAMES” 


Everything down to, and including, golf. 


MOVIES 


La Dolce Venezia 

An English-Polynesian starlet named 
Laya Raki tore off her bikini top for 
photographers at the Venice Film Fes- 
tival last week, but that was mostly 
because she was only an English-Poly- 
nesian starlet named Laya Raki and it 
was the Venice Film Festival. 

That sort of headline hugging makes 
it tough on the average starlet who is 
eager enough for the spotlight but 
doesn't care to go quite that far to at- 
tract it. And so Tanya Lopert, girl star- 
let and daughter of a United Artists 
vice president, had to be content with 
something less spectacular but consid- 
erably more ladylike. With Daddy in 
tow, Tanya made her big entrance at a 
party at the Palazzo Ca’ Rezzonico, 
dressed in a spangled magenta mini- 
gown slit to the thigh. 

The occasion seemed to be all 

Tanya’s when what to the wandering eye 
should appear but an ex-stripper named 
Rita Renoir in an openwork crocheted 
gown under which she wore only a nos- 
talgic G string. Worse yet, Princess Vir- 
ginie-Caroline Thérése-Pancracie-Gal- 
dine von Furstenburg, known to her 
friends as Ira, was in Venice in her 
new guise as actress. That threw Tanya 
into a snit. Ira, she complained, was 
“taking work away from girls who need 
it.” Tanya finally called a press con- 
ference to explain everything, but she 
called it for the same hour that just 
about everybody was elsewhere attend- 
ing an old Greta Garbo movie. 
- Different Morals. If Tanya botched 
her week in Venice, she certainly didn’t 
do any worse than the producers and 
directors who supplied movies to the 
competition, Of the 14 films entered 
in the festival, only Sweden's Night 
Games, Britain’s Fahrenheit 451 and 
a joint Italian-Algerian production of 
The Battle of Algeria elicited any seri- 
ous critical approval. 

The reception of Night Games was 
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STARLET RENOIR 


roiled by turbulence over its moral 
quotient. Directed by Sweden’s Mai Zet- 
terling, the film is an eerie story of a 
mother-and-son’s investigation of every 
forbidden game: masturbation, incest, 
sodomy, necrophilia, golf. It was shown 
only to the press and the festival jury, 
but Venice’s Giovanni Cardinal Urbani 
felt obliged “again this year to express 
moral reserve.” Retorted Director Zet- 
terling, a 41-year-old former actress who 
learned her trade from Ingmar Berg- 
man: “Censorship is such a highly com- 
plex affair. Things of violence, war, 
crimes—in Sweden this is the only thing 
we cut, But in another country, there 
are different moral values.” 

The Battle of Algeria, Gillo Ponte- 
corvo’s earnest, overlong semi-docu- 
mentary about the bitter struggle for 
Algerian independence, impressed the 
judges so much that they awarded it the 
festival's Gold Lion, even as it out- 
raged the touchy French. Fahrenheit 
451 earned quieter but more general 
appreciation, Directed by France's 
gifted Frangois Truffaut VJules and 
Jim) and blessed by the presence in the 
leads of Julie Christie and Oskar Wer- 
ner, Fahrenheit is a Ray Bradbury story 
that takes a disturbing look at a future 
world in which the printed word is for- 
bidden and every last book is burned. 
(The temperature of the title is that at 
which “a book catches fire and turns 
to ashes.”) 

Only Hope. The other movies at Ven- 
ice left everything in ashes without turn- 
ing anything on fire. From Germany, 
from France, from Italy, from India, 
even from sentimental old Mother Rus- 
sia, came long, unarguable movie testa- 
ments to the dreariness of it all. La 
Curée, Roger Vadim's version of Zola’s 
Alexandre, impressed most critics as lit- 
tle more than a soap bubble around his 
wife Jane Fonda. The U.S., displaying 
more invention than intelligence, came 
up with Chappaqua, a booze-and-drug 
Upanishad displaying Allen Ginsberg, 
the poor man’s Whitman, The festi- 





STARLET LOPERT 


PRINCESS IRA 


val scene had become such a cluttered 
junkyard that Count Giovanni Volpi, 
son of the competition’s originator, dis- 
owned the whole thing with the melan- 
choly statement: “The hopes of Venice 
are again deluded.” 

Not all the hopes of Venice, however. 
There were still the parties, which may 
have been the only hope to begin with. 
Best of all was the do at the Palazzo 
Volpi given by Countess Nathalie Volpi 
di Misurata, Count Volpi’s mother. Not 
very many movie people got invited, 
of course, but the Maharajah and Ma- 
harani of Jaipur were there, and the 
Begum Aga Khan was there, and Gina 
Lollobrigida was there, and Princess 
von Furstenburg, and Sam Newhouse, 





and Mrs. Amintore Fanfani, and a 
number of Bourbon-Parmas, Roth- 
schilds, Patinos, Dubonnets, D’Aren- 


bergs, Romanoffs, Colonnas and Bor- 
gheses, It was the best film festival any 
of them could remember. 


TELEVISION 
Dog Nights 

Talking to reporters in Boston, Co- 
median Jerry Lewis was sounding jere- 
miads as the new season got under- 
way. “I have no desire to get back into 
TV,” he said. “It's dull. It’s canned. 
It’s tasteless. It's been swallowed up by 
Madison Avenue. Right after the din- 
ner hour, we hear all about underarm 
deodorants, bad breath, dentures. It’s dis- 
gusting. There is an easy way to make 
it on TV—you learn their ten com- 
mandments, which start with “Thou shalt 
kill,” ‘Thou shalt lie, “Thou shalt be a 
cutthroat.’ ’ 

Jerry, who does the nightclub bit 
these days, may be recalling that atro- 
cious bomb of 1963 when ABC invested 
many millions on a 40-part series of his 
fooleries, then canceled out after only 
13. But he does have a point. As every 
discriminating viewer knows, the selec- 
tion factor for TV shows is not the 
survival of the fittest but dog-eat-dog. 
And last week it became clear that 
the new dogs are still up to their old 
tricks. 

About the only interesting develop- 
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Mild aromatic 
pipe tobacco 
blue pack 


DOUWE EGHERT> 


AMPHOR! 


y , A 
Che ued (0 


anowe™ 


Pack more pleasure per pipe with AMPHORA! 
This cool and slow-burning Cavendish also 
comes in Regular (Brown) and Full Aromatic 
(Red). Blended and packed by Douwe Egberts 
Koninklijke Tabaksfabrieken, Utrecht-Holland, 


SPECIAL OFFER: Imported Stainless 
Steel 3-in-1 knife-style pipe tool plus 
pouch of AMPHORA: $1.00. Mail to 
Romick's, Int'l., Inc. Dept. 50, P.O. Box 
3033, North Hollywood, Calif. 









N2 
actual size 


Wanderer FM/AM 
Only $19.95 


Now, enjoy beautiful FM 
music wherever you go 


This superb Magnavox portable is so 
compact, it fits into purse or pocket 

so powerful, it brings you room-filling, 
noise-free FM sound (AM, too) practi- 
cally anywhere. New solid-state FM, 
AM table and clock radios, too, from 
only $44.95—far more reliable than 
tube sets, give you “instant sound.” 


the magnificent 
Magnavox 


270 Park Ave., New York 17, NY. 
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BERLE & THE BOMB 


ments are a 100% switch into color, 
the casting of more Negroes, and evi- 
dence that the producers are increasing- 
ly getting off their back lots and onto 
location. 

rhe brightest, slickest comedy of the 
opening week was The Hero (NBC), 
out of the same shop and mold as last 
season's hit, Get Smart, Richard Mulli- 
gan is cast as an actor who is cast as an 
actor in a TV western series, In real 
life he is a suburban dude and a sort 
of all-round schlemiel. Between (and 
sometimes during) takes, he is horse- 
shy, allergic to sagebrush, and as rugged 
as Mr. Peepers. But the sight gags are 
inventive, and the dialogue is literate. 
The only other situation comedy worth 
a twirl is That Girl (ABC). a sort of M) 
Sister Eileen, starring Danny Thomas’ 
saucy daughter Marlo, She is much 
Snappier than her material, and at 26 is 
unmistakably a hot new talent. 

Soupy Scenario. The season’s action 
series are ticketed for anyone from nine 
to 90O—IQ, that is. The Green Hornet 
(ABC). concocted by the man behind 
Barman, is played straight. Only 
changes from the 1936-52 radio version 
are James Bond-—type hardware and a 
bigger-beat theme song, blown by Al 
Hirt. There is nothing wrong with the 
show that cannot be cured by turning 
off the set. Tarzan (NBC) has a vaster 
menagerie than last season's high-rated 
jungle epic, Daktari, and just as soupy 
a scenario. Ron Ely is mesomorphic 
enough as Tarzan, but he is a trifle too 
citified—his call of the wild is Johnny 
Weissmuller’s voice. There is no Jane, 
but the first episode featured Nara, a 
blind bush girl who got Tarzan to rescue 
her seeing-eye lion 

Science fiction is once again rear- 
ing its preposterous head. The Time 
Tunnel (ABC) meanwhile provides a 
new dimension for last year’s Lost in 
Space, Project TicToc headquarters is 
housed 800 floors below the Arizona 
desert and is developing capability to 
thrust explorers into any time period, 











MARLO THOMAS IN “GIRL 
From nine to 90—IQ, that is. 





TARZAN & NARA 


past or present. The first human test 
pilot is propelled back five decades, 
finds himself in the Atlantic on the 
Titanic. The captain naturally thinks his 
visitor is some kind of nut and locks 
him up. 

Fleshly Flintstones. Another lift from 
H. G. Wells’s time-machine gimmick is 
It's Ahout Time (CBS). In this one, two 
moronic astronauts have exceeded the 
speed of light, which, according to CBS 
science, thrusts them all the way back 
to the Stone Age. There they run into 
a tribe of fleshly Flintstones and lots 
of painful slapclub humor. It is enough 
to make a laugh track cry to see Imo- 
gene Coca squandered in this series as 
a cavewife 

Returning from beyond the paleolith- 
ic aeons this season was Uncle Milton 
Berle. who had his moments in the 
comeback show, especially when Guest 
Star Lucille Ball was on. But the rest of 
the variety acts—Berle in drag, and his 
old pie-in-the-face gags—bombed out 
Opposite — NBC's The Man from 
U.N.C.L.E., and CBS's Friday night mov- 
ie. Berle is ABC's sacrificial ham for 
1966. Miltie is just one reason why 
ABC has at least five replacement series 
all ready to pop into the schedule in 
January. So, reportedly, does CBS, and 
NBC has three. They'll need them 
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Don’t talk to them 


about “99% perfect.’ Up there 


it’s 100% or it’s no show. Because these men live by 
the principle of “Zero Defects.’ Just like ITT. 


You'll never convince a flying aerial- 
ist that some error is inevitable. His 
standard is perfection, all the time. 

And that’s what ‘Zero Defects” is all 
about: do it right the first time, all the 
time. 

Many people, intolerant of mistakes 
at home or in the hospital or by a bank, 


allow themselves a certain percentage 
of error at work. 

So, basically,a Zero Defects Program 
strives for a voluntary change in per- 
sonal attitude—a rejection of the stand- 
ard of doing it right most of the time. 

Although ITT has always had a“Zero 
Defects” attitude, official programs are 


now being put into effect by ITT’s 
worldwide companies. 

Each employee has voluntarily 
pledged to expect at least as much of 
himself as he does of his family, his 
doctor, his bank. 

International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corporation, New York, N.Y. 




















ART 





MUSEUMS 


The Aristocrat 


A good museum director must be a 
clever sleuth and a keen scholar, bold 
but tasteful, charlatan enough to fool 
his competitors, discreet in his dealings, 
a master charmer, a canny politician, 
greedy, and above all, always right in 
his purchases. Allowing for a bit of 
hyperbole, Sherman E. Lee of the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art meets most ele- 
ments of that prescription. Traveling 
14,000 miles a year, he metaphorizes 
his annual buying foray into a military 
campaign: “One begins with strategy, 
continues with tactics, ends with re- 
sponses to local situations.” And, he 
might have added, measures his success 
—and ultimately that of his museum 
by the trophies brought back from the 
battlefields of back rooms, auction 
houses and dealer-wheelings from Ips- 
wich to Istanbul. 

Elegant & Eccentric. Last week, on 
the occasion of Cleveland's 50th anni- 
versary, Lee looked like a Caesar back 
from the pillage of some artistic Car- 
thage. Presiding at a candlelit banquet 
for 275 guests and trustees, he displayed 
a trophy case filled with 159 new acqui- 
sitions, valued at some $5,000,000. For 
sheer size, scope—and elegant rapacity 
—the booty was unparalleled in U.S. 
museum history. 

Among the country’s half-dozen ma- 
jor museums, Cleveland has long en- 
joyed a reputation as an aristocrat, 
partly because its location kept it aloof 
from the hurly-burly of the interna- 
tional art markets, partly because its 
purchases were often choice but eccen- 
tric, mainly because it was just plain 
loaded with money. Blessed throughout 








its existence with a string of benefactors 
who left it both fine collections and huge 
bequests, including the $33 million 
Leonard C. Hanna Jr. legacy, Cleveland 
now boasts an endowment yielding $1.3 
million annually—just $100,000 under 
that of New York’s Metropolitan. 

With that kind of money, the mu- 
scum often second-bids the Met, as in 
the case of Rembrandt's $2.3 million 
Aristotle Contemplating the Bust of 
Homer in 1961, frequently top-bids it. 
Equally important, hard cash often buys 
the right to a first look. Over the years, 
Cleveland has made remarkably astute 
use of its money, sometimes with the 
help of a little histrionics. The mu- 
seum’s second director, the renowned 
William M, Milliken, was given to weep- 
ing openly at meetings of his acquisi- 
tion committees. 

Flawless Flair. Director Lee, who 
joined the museum in 1952 as curator of 
Oriental art and took over the reins 
from Milliken in 1958, uses subtler but 
equally effective tactics. When a Velas- 
quez portrayal of a court jester turned 
up for auction in London last year, gos- 
sips cast doubt on its authenticity, re- 
serving their admiration for Rem- 
brandt’s Titus, Lee arranged to have the 
Velasquez secretly X-rayed, jetted to 
Madrid to compare it with other works 
by the Spanish master. When the ham- 
mer went down, Titus sold for $2.2 mil- 
lion; Lee walked away with a rare early 
Velasquez for a modest $500,000. 

Because of Lee's Oriental background 
and Milliken’s medieval interests, the 
museum's strength lies largely in those 
two fields. But with the new acquisi- 
tions, Cleveland now has at least one 
object that is near the top in every 
department. They range from a Sth 
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ANNIVERSARY SHOW AT THE CLEVELAND (NEW GOYA ON BACK WALL) 
Beginning with strategy, continuing with tactics. 
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DIRECTOR LEE WITH “ANGEL” 
Like Caesar back from Carthage. 


century B.C. Greek lekythos to a 1962 
painting by Richard Lindner, an ex- 
quisite gilt bronze Standing Buddha to a 
Berlinghieri Madonna and Child. An 
extremely rare set of early Christian 
marbles portraying Jonah and the Good 
Shepherd makes an illuminating con- 
trast with a hypnotic 15th century panel, 
St. John the Baptist, by the Maitre de 
Flémalle. 

Two of Cleveland's finest acquisitions 
are Goya’s portrait of the Infante Don 
Luis de Borbén and Ribera’s Death of 
Adonis (see color pages). Both works 
demonstrate Lee’s flawless flair for pick- 
ing a masterpiece that is also an unusual 
example of its kind. “The modern audi- 
ence,” says Lee, “has come to look to 
Goya for a brush that is wicked and 
bitter. But this portrait is of a man that 
Goya respected and admired. Clearly, 
he would never win a prize for hand- 
someness, but there is a sensitivity in his 
eyes and warmth in his face that is alto- 
gether captivating.” One of the few roy- 
al portraits by Goya outside of Spain, 
the painting’s near $75,000 price tag, 
says Lee, provoked “great weeping, wail- 
ing and gnashing of teeth” among his 
board, But he more than made up for 
it with the Ribera—found hanging in 
a dark museum staircase in Gene- 
va, Switzerland—which, by comparison, 
cost but a song. 


THE MARKET 


How to Smell a Rubens 

If it takes discretion, judgment, 
finesse and expertise to run a first-rate 
art museum, it should take no less of 
those qualities to run a first-rate art 
auction house such as Christie’s of Lon- 
don. Consider last week's strange case 
of the “discovered” Rubens. 

The case began last spring when a 
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SPANISH MASTERS IN CLEVELAND 


Goya painted the portrait of the Infante Don Prince and painter soon became devoted friends, 
Luis, younger brother of Charles II, in 1783. and Goya eventually portrayed the whole family 











José de Ribera did “Death of Adonis” in the 1630s while 
in Naples, but even abroad he kept his sense of dark 


Iherian brooding in his mythological and religious works. 





frail, 82-year-old lady named Eva Sav- 
age consigned a batch of 35 presumably 
undistinguished paintings to Christie's 
to be auctioned. Her husband, who 
died 15 years ago, had been a picture 
framer whose practice was to buy old 
frames which he would then regild 
and use. Often the pictures in the frames 
went with the deal. On one such oc- 
casion in 1933, Mrs. Savage recalls, her 
husband bought a wagonload of frames 
at an average price of 10 shillings 
each from a dealer in York, who for 
good measure happened to throw in a 
florid baroque painting of a traditional 
mythological subject, The Judgment 
of Paris. 

Scent on the Hill. When Paris came 
in the auction-house door, judgment ap- 
parently flew out the window. Christie's 
director, David Carritt, was on vaca- 
tion, and his evaluators, incredibly, at- 
tributed the work to a mediocre 17th 
century copyist named Lankrink, ap- 
praised it at $280, and placed it in the 
July 28 auction catalogue. Then it was 
hung in “the Hill,” a long, sloping cor- 
ridor where a few specialists are allowed 
to browse among works soon to be sold. 
There it was that Oliver Millar, deputy 
surveyor of the Queen's painting col- 
lection, paused and pondered one day 
last July. As he surveyed the two plump 
goddesses surrounding Paris and Ve- 


nus, Millar now recalls, “I smelled a 
Rubens.” 

According to standard  art-market 
plots, Millar should have kept mum, 


sent an unknown agent to the auction 
and picked up a six-figure painting for a 
three-figure pittance. But as a_public- 
service scholar and a proper servant 
of the Crown, he says, his only ethical 
course was to get the painting properly 
identified, Besides, as he somewhat tes- 
tily adds, the Crown collection “already 
has a great number of Rubenses.” Mil- 
lar sought out Christie’s Carritt, diffi- 


dently asked: “Isn't that a rather im- 
portant picture you've got in your sale?” 
Carritt took a quick stroll through the 
Hill, cast an eye at Paris, exclaimed, 
“My God!” and withdrew the 
from the sale. 

Like Brer Rabbit. He left it hanging 
in the Hill, though, and somehow a 
tantalizing rumor spread through the 
art market that there was something up 
at Christie's. Soon everyone in the trade 
was haunting the Hill and sniffing the 
air, each desperately trying to look at 
the painting without being caught look- 
ing at the painting. Indulging in a price- 
piquing little auction-house charade, 
Christie's directors twice escorted Lon- 
don’s National Gallery director, Sir 
Philip Hendy, past the painting, slyly 
watched his reaction. Said one later: 
“He just sat tight like Brer Rabbit and 
said nuflin’.” Hendy was thinking plen- 
ty, though. During a silverware sale, a 
red baize screen was placed just below 
the picture. While every head in Chris- 
was presumably turned, Hendy 
says, “I slipped in behind the screen 
and spent the entire morning looking at 
the picture. It was terrific. I thought we 
had a cinch.” 

Meanwhile, Christie's experts were 
at work. With the help of Millar and 
Rubens Authority Michael Jaffé, they 
uncovered a Rubens pen drawing that 
almost certainly is a preliminary sketch 
for the figure of Paris. By meticulous 
study of the treatment of draperies, 
fabrics and modeling, they established 
to their satisfaction—and certainly to 
Christie’s  satisfaction—that the un- 
signed work was probably painted by 
Rubens around 1600 when he was ap- 
pointed court painter to the Duke of 
Mantua. By week’s end such buyers as 
Multimillionaire J. Paul Getty and the 
National Gallery were preparing their 
auction strategy. Probable price: 
around $250,000. 


tie’s 


sale 





“JUDGMENT OF PARIS” 
A price-piquing little charade. 
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Biiie: baa 
Investor? 
Speculator? 


or Gambler? 
Bigs aw tea 


Don’t fool yourself—there’s a mighty 
big difference. 


The investor is willing to take normal 
risks in order to see his capital grow— 
through dividends, throughalong-term 
increase in the value of his holdings. 


The speculator wants bigger, quicker 
profits, and he should be willing and 
able to carry a greater risk in order to 
get them. 


Like the investor, a sensible specula- 
tor bases his judgment of what to buy 
or sell on careful study of the facts. 


But the gambler operates on pure 
chance. Study and judgment don't 
enter his calculations. He’s willing to 
stand or fall on his luck alone—the flip 
of a coin, the draw of a card. 


Investor? Speculator? Gambler? 


Which are you? 


If you're an investor or a speculator, 
perhaps we can help you— 


With a current review of the stocks 
youown... 


With detailed suggestions for a com- 
plete program tailored to your speci- 
fications... 


With fresh facts—all the information 
we have—on any securities of interest 
toyou... 

With any number of buy or sell sug- 
gestions that you might ask for from 
day to day. 

There's no charge for these services— 
they're always yours for the asking. 
But if you want to gamble—well, you 
go your way, we'll go ours. 





MEMBERS N.Y. STOCK EXCHANGE ANC 
PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


OTHER 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH INC 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10005 
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Deluxe 4-track stereo and monaural tape recorder Model TR200S 


Magnavox solid-state stereo tape center- 
complete, compact...a superb“sound studio” 


Here’s a magnificent tape system you can enjoy at home or away. 
Audiophile or amateur, you'll prize its versatility and superb high 
fidelity. Advanced solid-state circuitry (no tubes) for rugged reliability. 
Complete flexibility with 4 input and 4 output jacks. Superimpose 
and monitor switches. 4 high efficiency speakers, 2 VU meters, 2 dy- 
namic mikes, many other outstanding features. Other tape recorders 
at your Magnavox Dealer (listed in the magnificent 


Yellow Pages) from only $49.90. NM agnavo 


270 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y 
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will also deprive me of the possibility 
of being right.” 

With his protégé, Conductor Robert 
Craft. Stravinsky is writing a series of 
prickly books about himself and the 
music world. The latest, Themes and 
Episodes (352 pages: Knopf: $6.95). 
contains program notes on Stravinsky 
works. but readers will hurry through 
these to get to the old master’s targets 
for the day. They are all bull’s-eyes 

Battling Britten. For example, Stra- 
vinsky feels that Benjamin Britten's lav- 
ishly praised War Requiem (Time, Dec. 
20. 1963) is overrated. He turns to 
the music. with “Kleenex at the ready 
feeling as though one had failed to stand 
up for God Save the Queen.” There he 
finds a “cinemascope epic in an idiom 
derived in part from Boulanger-period 
Stravinsky.” patterns rather than inven- 
tions, and “an absence of real counter- 
point.” The panegyrists call the work 
an overwhelming success, he writes, 
“but then, nothing fails like success.” 

Nor is he impressed by Gian Carlo 
Menotti’s opera The Last Savage: “It is 
‘farther out’ than anything I have seen 
in a decade: in the wrong direction, of 
course The latter two-thirds of this 
score should have been composed by 
feeding the first third to a machine.” 

Another victim is Conductor-Com- 
poser-Pianist Leonard Bernstein: “I 
would not be surprised to hear of his 
conducting several concerts at the same 
time, giving an opening downbeat in 
Carnegie Hall, then flying off to lead the 
first measures of another concert in 
Lincoln Center, and so on, while sub 
ordinates—for he has become a depart- 
ment store—rush in and bring the var- 
ious pieces through to the end. But how 
dull New York would be without 
Leonard Bernstein.” 

Farewell to Fallopians. As for the 
new technological “conductors,” the re- 
cording engineers, Stravinsky complains 
that they replace natural sound and 
“endearing” human errors—such as the 
cracked horn notes heard in concert 
halls—with “a super-glossy chem-fab 
music substitute that was never heard 
on sea or land, including Philadelphia 
A recording nowadays has been so 
thoroughly ‘corrected’ technically that it 
is as unlike a live performance as a 
painted corpse in a Hollywood mortuary 
is unlike a living human being.” 

Looking to see what directions the 
avant-garde is taking, Stravinsky offers 
an ironic farewell to festivals that fea 

| ture “each year’s crop of new Japanese 

| and Polish geniuses with half-minute 
pieces for several hundred percussion 
instruments and featuring the Fallopian 
tubes.” He sees a trend in a John Cage 
opus that consists of nothing but four 
minutes and 33 seconds of silence. 
“We may expect his example to be fol- 
lowed by more and more silent pieces 
by younger composers who will produce 
their silences with more and more var- 
ied and beguiling combinations.” Stra- 
vinsky says. “I only hope they turn out 

| to be works of major length.” 
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How to buck a trend 


You can arouse the residents of a 
decaying neighborhood so they'll 
want to restore it—with pride. You 
can correct citizens’ faulty driving 
habits so that accident rates go 
down instead of up. You can re- 
establish a community’s faith in it- 
self so that all may live better lives. 
All someone need do is make the 
right kinds of motion pictures. 
Motion pictures have a great ca- 
pacity for getting to the heart of a 
matter and talking about it excit- 
ingly. Businessmen use this in sell- 
ing. The right kind of motion pic- 
ture can grip the imagination so 
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that people watch and listen with 
all senses alert. Educators use this 
in teaching. Films can make great 
ideas simple and understandable. 
Great religious films do this. 

Kodak has had long experience 
in the making and showing of films. 
Some of this knowledge has been 
compressed into a series of new 
booklets intended for those who 
would like to consider greater use 
of motion pictures and other audio- 
visual methods. The booklets con- 
tain extensive bibliographies. Please 
check the titles that interest you 
and mail the coupon to Kodak, 
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TV TOWER IN HAMBURG 


CITIES 
Pride in the Sky 


My city’s better than your city, In 
the Middle Ages, they proved it by 
erecting the biggest cathedral, in the 
Renaissance, by commissioning the 
grandest city hall, in the 19th century, 
by bolting together the most cavernous 
railroad station. In the 20th century, 
cities began putting their pride in the 
sky and, until lately at least, the sky- 
scraper sulliced as the symbol. Now the 
high-rise office has an even. skinnier 
cousin, the cloud-busting television tow- 
er—generally equipped with a slowly 
rotating restaurant at the top, 

For its TV transmissions, Tokyo du- 
plicated the Eiffel Tower, only 40 ft. 
higher. Other antennas have risen in 
Cairo and Teheran. But the erection of 
TV towers has reached epidemic pro- 
portions only in Europe. where local 
papers breathlessly report every increase 
in height. meter by meter, as the towers 
rise. 

And how they rise! London, 620 ft. 
Stuttgart, 702 ft. Dortmund, 715 ft. 
So much for Rotterdam’s 365-ft.-tall 
Euro-mast. 

If the towers rape the low skyline of 
cities that have evolved over centuries, 
who cares? They make such great tour- 
ist attractions that a commission of 
Hamburgers seriously suggested that 
their tower, now under construction, be 
designed with a built-in lean to woo 
tourist dollars away from Pisa. It won't, 
but there’s a consolation: in addition to 
doing the things that other TV towers 
do—transmitting radio and TV signals 
and conventional phone calls—it will 
buzz any motorist equipped with a sim- 
ple and inexpensive receiver, signaling 
him to go to a telephone and call his 
office or his home. Besides, when it is 
completed a year from now, it will be, 
at 892 [t., the tallest tower in Germany. 
Phat is, until Munich’s 951-ft. tower is 
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CAIRO LONDON 
The only thing missing is the lean. 


MODERN 
LIVING 


finished a few months later, But then, 
East Berlin will have one 1.185 ft. tall 
by 1969. West Berlin may counter with 
a 1.312-footer. 

No matter. Moscow's tower is already 
taller than the Eiffel Tower. and when it 
is completed a year from now to cele- 
brate the 50th anniversary of the 1917 
Revolution, it will be 1,722 ft. high, 250 
ft. more than the Empire State Building 
Muscovites will enjoy dining in its re- 
volving three-story restaurant, Distant 
viewers will love having TV programs 
beamed directly from Moscow over the 
Urals to Vladivostok and Yakutsk. And 
Aeroflot pilots will be mad about it: 
with its antenna tips swaying 23 ft. in 
the wind, it will be the greatest aviation 
obstacle in Moscow. 


CUSTOMS 
Every Child a Wanted Child 


No cause ever fought has been fought 
against more stupid, blind social preju- 
dice, not even the cause of the people 
against the divine rights of kines, nor 
the cause of equal suffrage, nor any of 
the hattles of freedom 
—Pearl Buck, on the 21st anniversary 

of the birth control movement 

Family planning by contraception was 
the cause. Margaret Sanger was its cham- 
pion. Half a century ago, when she raised 
the banners of her lonely crusade, she 
was Jacerated from the pulpits as a 
“lascivious monster” bent on “murder- 
ing” unborn children. Birth control, a 
phrase she herself invented, was unmen- 
tionable, immoral and illegal, It was a 
federal crime merely to send informa 
tion about it through the mails. She was 
arrested eight times. Her zeal led to the 
breakup of her first marriage. Yet when 





STUTTGART 


she died last week of arteriosclerosis in 
Tucson at the age of 82, her vision had 
been realized beyond her dreams. Birth 
control, which to her meant the right of 
every woman to control the size of her 
own family, had become accepted in 
the U.S.. and was spreading rapidly 
throughout the world. 

What makes her success even more 
remarkable is that Margaret Sanger was 
no tough-talking, mannish feminist. 
Even when she wore severely tailored 
suits to appear more formidable, she 
could not conceal her obvious feminini- 
ty. She was a radiant. vivacious redhead, 
scarcely 5 ft. tall, who left scores of 
suitors in her wake. 

"Sleep on the Roof." Margaret Sanger 
grew up in Corning. N.Y., the sixth of 
eleven children. Her mother died of 
tuberculosis at 48. In New York at 17, 
Margaret’ married Architect William 
Sanger and soon joined the Socialist Par- 
ty. She toiled as a nurse in the tenements 
of the Lower East Side. 

On a sweltering day in July 1912, 
Nurse Sanger threaded her way through 
pushearts to a cramped flat in a Grand 
Street tenement. Sadie Sachs, 28, wile 
of a truck driver and mother of three, 
was near death as the result of a self- 
induced abortion. She pleaded with 
Nurse Sanger and the doctor: “Another 
baby will finish me. What can I do to 
prevent it?” The doctor's gruff reply: 
“Tell Jake to sleep on the roof.” Three 
months later, Sadie Sachs was dead—ot 
another self-induced abortion. Margaret 
Sanger had a cause. 

In 1913. in birth control clinics of 
France and Scotland, she listened, 
watched, learned, then returned to pub- 
lish, write and edit a magazine called 
Woman Rebel. Its motto: “No Gods, 
No Masters.” Her first editorial prom- 
ised subsequent stories on birth control: 
postal inspectors grabbed up copies, and 
she was indicted on nine counts of send- 
ing birth control information through 
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Wear a piece of a Satellite 
aS a wrist watch. It’s the Accutron’ time- 


piece. And you'll find its movement on the Explorer, Telstar, 
TIROS, and Pegasus satellites, as well as Gemini. The vibra- 
tions of a tiny tuning fork divide each second into 360 pane and 


Bulova guarantees accuracy within 60 he old-tas 

seconds a month: Wear an Accutron pancite 

timepiece. It may be the closest you'll ee 
ms a 


ever get to the moon. 
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MARGARET SANGER WITH SONS 


the mails. Deciding she needed time to 
prepare her defense, she left her three 
children with a nurse. Without court 
permission, without a passport, and un 
der the alias “Bertha Watson,” she left 
on a midnight train for Montreal and 
thence to Europe. 

"You're No Woman!" By the time 
she returned to stand trial a year later, 
she had begun to attract public support. 
Besides, the first issue of Woman Rebel 
had only promised the illegal stories: it 
had not delivered them. The Govern- 
ment withdrew its indictment. 

In 1916 Margaret Sanger opened the 
nation’s first birth control clinic in the 
Brownsville section of Brooklyn. On the 
first day. 150 pram-pushing women 
from the neighborhood lined up to pay 
the 10¢ registration fee. Nine days later, 
the clinic was raided by policemen and 
—a particularly galling circumstance 
to her—policewomen. 

“You're no woman!” she stormed at 
the lady cop who arrested her. “You're 
a traitress to your sex.” Spurning the 
paddy wagon, Margaret Sanger marched 
the mile to Raymond Street jail, was 
later convicted of disseminating birth 
control information and imprisoned for 
30 days. 

“Nothing to Laugh At." To friends 
who urged her to ease up, she replied: 
“IT am the protagonist of women who 
have nothing to laugh at.” She met and 
fell in love with Sexologist: Havelock 
Ellis, but Ellis was already married. In 
1922, she married 3-In-One Oil Compa- 
ny Owner J. Noah H. Slee, after plank- 
ing down a platform of specific demands 
to assure her independence: she would 
continue to call herself Margaret Sanger, 
she and Slee would occupy separate 
apartments in the same house, they 
would even telephone each other to ar- 





AT MANHATTAN COURT (1916) 
A vision realized beyond her dreams. 


range such trifles as having dinner to- 
gether, Not much of a marriage by 
conventional standards, but it held firm. 

rhroughout the 1920s and 1930s, the 
use of contraceptives spread, although 
their illegal status gave birth to such 
nervously silly euphemisms as “uppity- 
cuppity” (for diaphragm) and it was 
considered boldly wicked to admit using 
them. All the while, Margaret Sanger 
fought futilely for a federal “Doctors’ 
Bill” that would open the mails to birth 
control information and devices. Vic- 
tory came by a more roundabout route. 
She had ordered a new Japanese pessary 
sent to an associate, Dr. Hannah Stone, 
and it was seized by U.S. Customs, In 
U.S. vy. One Package, U.S. District 
Court Judge Grover Moscowitz dis- 
missed the Government's suit, ordered 
the package delivered. When, in 1937, 
Attorney General Homer Cummings an- 
nounced that the Government would 
not carry the case to the Supreme 
Court, the mails were opened for good, 
although it was not until last year that 
Connecticut became the last state to lift 
its ban against birth control clinics. 

Margaret Sanger started on a personal 
crusade to secure the freedom of the 
individual woman, whom she character- 
ized as “a brood animal for the mascu- 
line civilizations of the world.” But what 
she started on an individual level has 
since been heralded by demographers as 
one way of coping with the world’s 
Staggering population problem. She rec- 
ognized this early, And, as a result of 
her efforts, the personal and planetary 
have been fused. Freely using contra- 
ceptive devices, women in India, Africa 
or the U.S. are staving off world-popu- 
lation pressures—while at the same time 
they enjoy the personal freedom of mak- 
ing every child a wanted child, 
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You don't know this man. 
Unless you 
heard him last week 


on CBS Radio. 


A lady told us she was thunderstruck when she tuned 
in “Arthur Godfrey Time” the other day after some 
years. It was like discovering a brand new star, she 
said; a whole new show. 

Well, maybe that’s his secret. He keeps coming on 
like new. 

Arthur’s always had many interests: aviation, 
farming, travel, horsemanship. But what’s he done 
lately? Only break in a nightclub act; score a big hit 
on college campuses; set box-office records in a play; 
star in a movie with Doris Day. 

Better tune to your CBS Radio station 
(listed opposite) where Arthur Godfrey does 
a free-wheeling 50-minute show every week- 
day morning and discover what you’ve been 
missing. Discover and enjoy! 


The CBS Radio Network 
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NEWSP 4PERS 


New Daily for New York 

Editor Frank Conniff propped his 
feet on his desk and took command of 
a city room that had been painfully 
silent for months. Word was out that 
the New York newspaper strike was 
over at last. The pressmen, last of the 
squabbling unions to make peace, had 


finally settled; the stereotypers were 
scheduled to vote approval of their 
contract at week's end, The long-de- 


ferred New York World Journal Trib- 
une was actually getting ready to put 
out a newspaper, and Conniff's phone 
rang constantly. Columnist after col- 
umnist wanted to ask his new boss for 
the honor of appearing in the first issue. 
Conniff handled his callers with the 
good humor, occasional exasperation 
and unflagging optimism of a man de- 
lighted to be back on the job. The new 
paper, he conceded, would combine 
most of the features of the three pa- 
pers it absorbed: the Herald Tribune, 
the World-Telegram, the  Journal- 
American. “We're not going to emu- 
late any one of them,” said Conniff, as 
he planned for an eight-column layout 
with abundant white space on week- 
days, a six-column page on Sundays. 
“This paper will look like itself.” 
Overabundant Columnists. By no ac- 
cident, it will look like all three of its 
predecessors. It will be broken into 
four sections, and in makeup and type, 
Page | of the first section will be remi- 
niscent of the Telegram. The first page 
of the second section will have a calcu- 
lated familiarity for old Trib readers, as 
it gives prominence to Columnists Dick 
Schaap, Art Buchwald and Jimmy Bres- 
lin. Pages 2 and 3 of the second section 
will contain the editorials and a con- 
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columnists—for all the world like the 
departed Journal-American. 

His biggest problem promises to be 
too many columnists. All three of the 
old dailies had picked up the habit of 
accumulating columnists, and last week 
Conniff faced the task of finding space 
for Pundits Walter Lippmann, Joseph 
Alsop, Rowland Evans, Robert Novak, 
Henry J. Taylor, William F. Buckley 
Jr., William S. White, Bob Considine 
and Jim Bishop. For sports, there were 
Red Smith, Bill Slocum and Jimmy 
Cannon. And then, besides Buchwald 
and Schaap, there were Walter Win- 
chell, Harriet Van Horne, John Mc- 
Clain, Frank Farrell. 

To be sure, at the urging of New 
York Post Publisher Dorothy Schiff. 
the Justice Department has demanded 
that some of the syndicated columnists 
who appeared in the now-defunct Her- 
ald Tribune be put on the New York 
market for competitive bidding. Which 
means that Mrs. Schiff will have the 
opportunity to try for Lippmann, AI- 
sop. Buchwald, Evans and Novak. 
Which columnists she wants, she has 
not said. “I don't know how the hell 
she can outbid us unless we get a little 
complacent,” says Conniff. 

Solid, Seasoned Staff. Finding space 
for the columnists is one thing; filling 
the news hole is something else again. 
During the long strike, some of the 
Trib’s best reporters found other work. 
The American Newspaper Guild's de- 
mand for strict seniority forced Conniff 
to dump some promising youngsters 
and keep some tired old hands. “We 
have a solid, seasoned staff,” he says 
when what he means is that the paper 
is stuck with 40 reporters who are 60 
or older. In the confusion of match- 
ing personnel demands, Conniff ended 
up with six more copyreaders than he 
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Like all three and like itself. 
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needs, while he is short three rewrite 
men. With a paper that will have no 
bureaus in the U.S. or abroad, Con- 
niff and Managing Editor Paul Schoen- 
stein are counting heavily on the wire 
services and the Los Angeles Times- 
Washington Post news service, “with 
all their good writers.” 

The World Journal Tribune will be 
strong in its feature departments, large- 
ly because of the people pulled in from 
the Trib. Only in the drama section is 
Conniff still floundering. The New York 
Times got the Trib’s Walter Kerr, and 
the W.J.T. is still searching for a critic. 
The job was offered to Judith Crist, 
who turned it down in favor of films. 
“That's where the action is,” she says. 
“The snob appeal of theater reviewing 
is lost on me.” The Trib’s Eugenia 
Sheppard will edit the woman's page: 
her staff will boast Hearst’s wry society 
columnist, Suzy Knickerbocker. 

Conniff himself will edit the editorial 
page. “We will have editorial writers 
from all three papers, and if anything 
goes sour, I'm to blame.” Under an 
unusual arrangement, any of the three 
publishers—Bill Hearst, Jack Howard, 
Jock Whitney—will be given space to 
reply if they disagree with an editorial. 
“It should make for a pretty lively 
page,” says Conniff. Leslie Gould from 
the Journal-American will boss the 
financial page: Maurice Dolbier from 
the Trib and John Barkham from the 
Saturday Review will review books; the 
Trib’s Walter Terry, dance; John Gruen 
and Emily Genauer, art; Miles Kasten- 
dieck, William Bender and Alan Rich, 
music, The Sunday paper, too, will car- 
ry features from the Trib: New York 
magazine, edited by Clay Felker: and 
Book Week, under Theodore Solotaroff. 

An Ear for the Town. All sales will 
be from newsstands: there will be no 
home delivery. Which means that head- 
lines will have to catch the eye of the 
rushing subway rider and home-bound 
commuter. But Conniff is confident that 
he will be able to keep stories from 
being played out of proportion to what 
they are worth. After all, his only direct 
competition will come from the Post, 
with its predictable liberal approach to 
any issue. The Post, says Conniff, should 
serve “to keep us from getting stuffy. 
But hell, last week the Post had two— 
rwo—editorials on U Thant. Tell me, 
is U Thant what people are talking 
about over their cocktails?” 

He will, he admits, keep an eye on 
the Times too. “It discovered the fea- 
ture story recently. It discovered pic- 
tures, it discovered nightclubs, it dis- 
covered amusements, That's our stuff. 
The Journal-American in its better days 
had an ear for what was going on, 
being talked about in this town.” 

Aware that strikes drain away read- 
ers who never return, Conniff doubts 
that the circulation of his paper will get 
close to the combined total of the three 
merged dailies. He projects a 650,000 
circulation for the daily paper, 750,000 
for the Sunday. And he hopes that the 
figures will rise as the World Journal 
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Where, When, Why and How—make 
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contents of a good news story. In the 
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day, one—and perhaps the most im- 
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TIME W's is often slighted 
& Each week TIME gives 
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Tribune, which intends to focus almost 
exclusively on New York. learns how 
to please New Yorkers. “This is a live- 
ly city.” says Conniff. “I hope that some 
of the beat and rhythmic style of the 
city gets into our paper.” 


MAGAZINES 
Sociology in English 


Last winter a litth-known magazine 
called Trans-action charged that the 
President's State of the Union message 
was a barely recognizable description 
of the U.S. The message relied too 
heavily on economic bookkeeping, too 
little on social accounting, wrote Ber- 
tram M,. Gross, professor of political 
science at Syracuse University. To re- 
fect the quality as well as the quantity 
of American life. Gross said, the Pres- 
ident should deliver an annual “Social 
Report” that deals in the round with 
the state of education, arts, crime and 
disease in the U.S. 

The Trans-action article followed a 
series of talks Gross had had with 
White House aides. At the time, the 
magazine had a circulation of only 12,- 
000, but once the provocative article 
appeared, Gross was summoned back 
to the White House. His ideas were 
incorporated into a speech President 
Johnson gave in March. L.B.J. in- 
structed the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare to develop a 
study of “social indicators” along the 
lines Gross had suggested. And Gross 
was hired as a HEW consultant. 

Rarely are sociological ideas so rap- 
idly translated from print into action, 
but then Trans-action is no ordinary 
sociological publication. Written in 
brisk English, it examines such diverse 
material as mental hospitals, college 
sororities, and flying-saucer watchers. 
It was founded by Alvin W. Gouldner, 
46, professor of sociology at St. Louis’ 
Washington University, who was anx- 
ious to convey the findings of the social 
sciences to a wider public. Financed by 
the university, the magazine, which sells 
for 75¢, has reached a circulation of 
21,000; in November, it will convert 
from a bimonthly to a monthly 

One Taboo. Editor Leonard Zweig, 
36, ransacks the scholarly journals and 
attends all the social-science conven- 
tions in a constant search for ideas that 
can be turned into 7rans-action articles. 
Since social scientists have a habit of 
talking in professional jargon and bury- 
ing their leads somewhere in the middle 
of their stories, Zweig has to edit heavi- 
ly. But there are few complaints. Wrote 
Raoul Naroll, professor of anthropolo- 
gy. sociology and political science at 
Northwestern University: “It is startling 
to see some of my thoughts coming 
back to me in plain English.” 

Editor Zweig has only one taboo: he 
refuses to run any articles with an 
ideological ax to grind. “Readers can 
take our ideas and fit them into their 
own ideologies.” he says. “We are in 
the rationality business,” 
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\; your Bankers/ifeman 
‘has for you. Plans as 
personal as your thumb- 
print. 

Bankers Life insurance is planned to fit 
your needs now, your family’s later. It can 
be re-shaped as your situation changes . . . 


as your income changes. 


BANKERS 


Your Bankers/ifeman can help you plan 
funds for your children’s education. Money 
to cover estate expenses or mortgage pay- 
ments. Retirement income that neither you 


nor your wife can outlive. 


So chat with your Bankers/ifeman. He 
has plans for your security, right under his 


thumb. 


Plans as personal as your thumbprint. 


COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Over $6 Billion of Life Insurance in Force 
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When an experienced 
Goodbody Registered 
Representative 

goes to bat for you, 
he carries a big stick: 
Knowledge 


Because we're determined 
to give Americans the best 


investment service possible 





Successful investing, in any man’s 
league, requires knowledge. Of the 
game, the rules, and timing 

That's why we believe you can 
rely on experienced Goodbody 
registered representatives. They're 
knowledgeable. They know. stock 
markets and money markets. In- 
dustries and companies. Domestic 
and international political develop- 
ments 

And they have a keen sense of 
timing—sharpened on the hone of 
constant market activity. They can 
give you good advice on when to 
buy and when to sell. And when to 
sit tight 

Backing them up with timely in- 
vestment ideas is a research depart- 
ment many consider one of the 
leaders in the investment business 
Plus communications equipment 
and computer facilities among the 
best in the securities field 

Next time you're thinking of in- 
vesting, why not put this knowl- 
edge to work for you? 

Step up to the plate with one of 
our registered representatives—at 
your nearby Goodbody office 

Everyone on our team is deter- 
mined to help you. 


GOODBODY &CO. 


OUR 75TH YEAR OF SERVICE TO INVESTORS 


OVER 80 OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE NATION 
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U.S. BUSINESS 





THE ECONOMY 
Life Without the Tax Credit 


Lyndon Johnson’s anti-inflation pack- 
age unveiled last week (see THE Na- 
TION) received a mixed reaction among 
the businessmen whom it will immedi- 
ately affect. Most were relieved that the 
President had finally taken some kind 
of action to cool the economy. But they 
also felt that, in an election year, indus- 
try had been singled out to bear the 
main burden imposed by Johnson's re- 
quest for a suspension of the 7% invest- 
ment tax credit. 

Four years ago, when he was Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, Henry H. 
Fowler argued forcefully for congres- 
sional approval of the investment tax 
credit; by this means, businessmen could 





deduct from their corporate tax re- 
turn 7% of the cost of new equipment. 
Since its introduction, the credit has 
meant $8 billion in savings for business, 
and it has helped spur capital spending 
from $37.3 billion in 1962 to an esti- 
mated $60.9 billion this year. 

As recently as last February, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Fowler still felt 
the same way. He urged the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee not to tamper with 
the capital investment tax credit, “We 
feel,” he said, “the investment credit is 
a sound, long-range measure in that its 
basic purpose was to produce an incen- 
tive to increase productive capacity, An 
increase of productive capacity, and an 
increase in supply, is one of the best 
answers to increased demand or infla- 
tionary tendencies.” 

Feeling Foxed. Remembering Fow!- 
er’s words, many businessmen felt foxed 
last week when President Johnson cited 
“an exaggerated boom in business in- 
vestment™ and included a 16-month sus- 
pension of the credit among his emer- 
gency anti-inflationary measures. “A 
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MODERNIZING INLAND STEEL PLANT IN CHICAGO 
Still a massive amount, with or without the 7%. 


mistaken choice of remedies,” said U.S. 
Steel's Chairman Roger Blough. 

Part of the pique stems from the fear 
that, once suspended. the investment 
credit may never be restored. Another 
part is due to the loss of earnings the 
suspension will involve. Bethlehem Steel 
last year counted $20.6 million, or 14% 
of its earnings, as a direct result of the 
7% credit. Airlines, with over $4 bil- 
lion in new equipment on order, will 
hesitate before ordering more. TWA, 
which only last week gave Boeing or- 
ders for $410 million in new jets, is 
now faced with an unexpected reduc- 
tion in profits because the Administra- 
tion has requested that the credit sus- 
pension be retroactive to Sept. 1. 

Forced Postponements. Beyond this, 
many a businessman felt that the credit 
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suspension was unnecessary: the scar- 
city of money and higher cost of bor- 
rowing it, as well as rising construction 
costs, are already forcing postpone- 
ments. G. C. Murphy Co., the variety- 
store chain, reported for instance that 
construction of 25% of its proposed 
new stores is being put off because shop- 
ping-center operators cannot get build- 
ing money. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission and Commerce Depart- 
ment last week released a survey that 
shows planned capital spending 17% 
above last year’s total; the survey 
marked the first quarter since Septem- 
ber 1963 that estimates of spending 
have not been raised from the previous 
quarter 

Stull, even without the investment 
credit. a massive amount of capital 
spending will be undertaken. Some of it 
is based on expanding markets. Phelps 
Dodge reported that it was going ahead 
with a S100 million copper mine de- 
velopment program in New Mexico be- 
cause “our customers are waiting.” 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass has a $125 mil- 


lion program under way to build new 
chemical facilities because there is a 
solid, steady demand for such output: 
a $37 million chlorine and caustic-soda 
plant at Lake Charles, La... was an- 
nounced last week in the midst of the 
furor over the Johnson tax program. 
Anheuser-Busch has just opened a fifth 
brewery costing $30 million in Houston 
and will spend about $50 million on 
a sixth in Columbus. 

Yet much capital spending today is 
not merely to broaden markets, but to 
replace costly old plants with automated 
new ones. or introduce some of the re- 
finements of the research and develop- 
ment on which business spends $24 bil- 
lion annually. The steel industry will lay 
out $2 billion this year, much of it for 
basic oxygen furnaces, continuous cast- 





NEW ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWERY IN HOUSTON 


ing mills and other new technology rath- 
er than to increase capacity. 

Some industries, notably airlines and 
railroads, half hope that they will be 
exempted when the President's legisla- 
tion is voted upon. But House Ways 
and Means Committee Chairman Wilbur 
Mills, convinced that the measure is 
necessary, has decided on no exceptions. 
Businessmen can only live with it and 
hope, like the financial community, that 
the measure will provide at least a psy- 
chological remedy. 


LOANS 
The Easy-Money Market 


A loan, large or small, to an individ- 
ual at 5% interest or less? No questions 
asked? Without putting up security? 
And a lifetime to repay? 

Even in easy-money times, such 
terms would seem generous. Yet they 
are available to the majority of the 
holders of 107 million life-insurance 
policies (excluded are 2,895,000 G.I. 
policies carrying borrowing privileges at 
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4%). Under most state laws, insurance 
companies are required to provide loans 
amounting to almost the entire cash 
value of nonterm policies. The 5% in- 
terest on the outstanding principal of 
the loan is payable after a year. The 
principal itself need not be repaid, in 
part or in whole, until the holder dies; 
then it is deducted from the amount his 
beneficiaries would otherwise get. 

In today’s tight-money _ situation, 
more and more Americans are turning 
to this kind of borrowing. For the first 
six months of this year, policy loans 
amounted to $1,086,000,000, up 26% 
from $859 million in the first half of 
1965. The total amount of policy loans 
outstanding (including those made in 
previous years with repayments de- 
ducted) rose 6.3% to $8,163,000,000. 

This amounts to a mere 5% of insur- 
ance companies’ assets. But it does dis- 
turb them, if only because it represents 
money that they could otherwise be in- 
vesting at yields of 6)% on corporate 
bonds or mortgages with 8% return. 
Thus, to finance 5% loans to holders, 
some companies are said to be borrow- 
ing money from banks at 6% . 

Life insurance borrowing seems an 
attractive way for an individual to raise 
money. But policyholders presumably 
have not paid premiums for that pur- 
pose; rather, they buy life insurance for 
the security of their heirs. Thus, the 
Institute of Life Insurance recently 
warned against “indiscriminate borrow- 
ing which may jeopardize a family’s 
insurance program.” 


AUTOS 


Set for Safety 
With 200 Congressmen, auto exec- 
tives and Administration officials on 


hand at the White House, President 
Johnson last week signed into law two 
auto-safety bills. Also present: Ralph 
Nader (Unsafe at Any Speed). One 
bill offers federal financial incentives to 
the states to develop more effective 
traffic-safety programs. The other re- 
quires the Secretary of Commerce to 
promulgate, by next Jan. 31, safety 
standards that will become mandatory 
for automakers in their 1968 models. 
It also sets up, within the Commerce 
Department, a new National Traffic 
Satety Agency. 

To head the safety agency, the Presi- 
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HADDON MANN 
Time to reason together. 
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dent nominated Dr. William Haddon 
Jr., 40, a career man with the New 
York State department of health, most 
recently as director of its chronic-dis- 
eases division. For years, Haddon has 
been interested in auto safety, and he 
has written several books on the subject. 
One of them, Accident Research: Meth- 
ods and Approaches (1964), won a 
National Safety Council award. Though 
he has often been critical of Detroit's 
safety standards, Haddon has nonethe- 
less earned a reputation among auto- 
makers of being a fair-minded and 
reasonable man. 

A reasonable man is just what Detroit 
needs. Long after Nader’s book focused 
national attention on auto safety,* the 
industry held out against federal legisla- 
tion, insisted that it could and would 
impose new and more adequate safety 
standards upon itself. Only after finding 
that they were fighting a losing battle 
did the automakers come around. They 
now say that they support the legislation 
that the President signed last week—as 
long as the Government is willing to be 
“reasonable” in the standards it sets up. 

Sweet Talk & Skill. Even before the 
measures became law, the auto indus- 
try named a representative to talk sweet 
reasonability to Government officials. 
Appointed president of the Automobile 
Manufacturers’ Association, at a salary 
of about $100,000 a year, was Thomas 
C. Mann, former U.S. Under Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs. With 
headquarters in Washington, Mann will 
work closely with Haddon, serve as the 
industry’s spokesman while the new 
safety rules are being formulated. The 
State Department’s longtime top expert 
on Latin America (TIME cover, Jan. 31, 
1964), Mann retired last June, has since 
spent most of his time writing a book 
about the U.S.’s Latin American policy. 
He has never before had any association 
with the auto industry. But the industry 
has high hopes for him as a skilled 
diplomat, a man who knows his way 
around Washington and, not least, a 
good friend of Fellow Texan Lyndon 
Johnson. 


TRANSPORTATION 


High Roads & Low 

The tollbooths that gobble up the 
loose change of American drivers as 
they sweep through bridges, tunnels and 
turnpikes ring up record profits every 
year. In 1966, toll-road traffic in the 
U.S. will increase by 10% over 1965, 
to 750 million vehicles. The new Verra- 
zano-Narrows Bridge across the mouth 


* Nader's chief target had been G.M.'s Cor- 
vair, whose 1960-63 models’ rear wheels had 
a tendency to “tuck under,” supposedly caus- 
ing rolls and skids. Last week in Los Angeles, 
G.M. for the first time lost a damage suit in- 
volving Corvair design; a jury awarded $66,- 
000 in damages to two passengers in a Corvair 
that in 1960 skidded into a roadside culvert 
and overturned, Corvair's record in suits of 
this type’ is now | lost, 3 won, 17 dismissed or 
settled out of court, and 133 pending. 
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CHESAPEAKE BAY BRIDGE-TUNNEL 
Some exceptions to the success story. 


of New York harbor earned $11 million 
in the year ending last July; in 1965, 
the six tunnels and bridges controlled by 
the Port of New York Authority grossed 
$64 million. 

The New Jersey Turnpike has done 
well enough to pay for the early re- 
demption of $136 million worth of its 
bonds. Maryland’s Chesapeake Bay 
Bridge near Annapolis carries more than 
double the original estimate of traffic, 
the Baltimore Harbor Tunnel 20% more. 
Maryland authorities are looking for 
ways to build second crossings for both 
links. Kentucky, Oklahoma, Ohio and 
Texas turnpikes all earn two to three 
times more than they need to pay inter- 
est on the bond issues that built them. 

The Losers. There are some excep- 
tions to the success story. The 72- 
mile Chicago Skyway has been unable 
to meet its interest payments on time; 
the free, federally sponsored Dan Ryan 
Expressway runs a parallel route, so 
Chicago Skyway traffic is about half of 
what was estimated. In West Virginia, 
a turnpike from Charleston (pop. 85,- 
000) to Princeton (pop. 20,000 and not 
to be confused with Princeton, N.J.) 
runs “from nowhere to nowhere,” 
cording to critics. The route is losing 
money because the links with Interstate 
64 and Interstate 77 will not be com- 
pleted until approximately 1970. 

The biggest and newest toll in trou- 
ble is the $200 million Chesapeake Bay 
Bridge-Tunnel. With a trestle highway 
broken by two bridges and two tunnels, 
it covers 175 miles between Norfolk 
and Cape Charles, across the stormy 
mouth of Chesapeake Bay. It is an en- 
gineering wonder that cuts the old 14- 
hour ferry ride to 25 minutes of scenic 
driving. But traffic is only a little over 
half of what the experts predicted. As 
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The Good Guys are always on 
the White Horse 


White Horse Scotch delivers the goods. Good taste. 


Good and smooth. Good on the rocks. Good in the tall 


ones. It’s the Scotch that carries you lightly. Good guys Cy 


on both sides of the bar take to it right away. 








A continuing story of full service 
banking’s contributions to our 
country’s past, present and future 





On the cAmerican Scene 
there's always a bank in the background 


- most of the rural reaches of 
the nation you’d be hard put to 
find a commercial bank with more 
front to it than a good solid barn. 

That's because competitive 
banks provide what their cus- 
tomers want in the way their cus- 
tomers are accustomed to seeing 
things done. 

Like painting a neighbor’s barn. 

It’s a cooperative affair that 
brings people of every persuasion 
together for a purpose, without 
sacrificing the individuality of 
anyone. 

Banking works somewhat the 
same, and in a rural community 
this is especially easy to see. 

A farmer wants to borrow 
money for seed or land or machin- 
ery or outbuildings. He goes to a 
bank. Then the banker makes a 


decision. This he can do only by 
taking the character measure of 
the borrower, and working coop- 
eratively with everybody involved 
while remembering always that 
the money he’s asked to lend be- 
longs, not to him, but to all the 
people in the community who are 
his customer-depositors. 

Sometimes the loan isn’t made. 
When this happens the commu- 
nity may benefit as much as it does 
from a loan that goes through. 

The paradox is easy. It simply 
says that a bad bank loan can hurt 
a community as much as a good 
bank loan can help it. But there’sa 
lot more to banking than just yes- 
or-no financing. 

There’s the advice and counsel 
that a banker can give the people 
he knows and serves. There are the 


extra resources he can call upon 
from his correspondent bank. 
There are personal services and 
community services and services 
to merchants. 

That’s why full service banks 
truly contribute to our way of life. 
Competitive among themselves, 
answerable always to shareholders 
and customers and knowing that 
the business of banking in a free 
economy requires a show of profit 
for everybody concerned, bankers 
work overtime for any community 
—any size. 

That’s how the whole full serv- 
ice banking concept gets things 
done for America in the tradition 
of free and competitive enterprise. 


©) tHe cHASE MANHATTAN BANK 
N.A./Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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. A SOU nd Candlelight Finesse, 262; Regency Walnut, a8 
Investment 
in economical maintenance 


FORMICA’ laminated plastic for doors, walls. counters, furniture 


FORMICA® brand laminated plastic works and no painting ever. For the many things 


wonders on surfaces that have to be prac- FORMICA® laminate is famous for, use it 

tical as well as attractive... such as school throughout the school, office, restaurant o1 FORMICA 
interiors. FORMICA® Jaminate surfaces can store...as you do in your home. FORMICA® 

be dramatically colorful or conservatively — is our brand name for laminated plastic, wall aca 
beautiful. ..and stay that way. They are easy _ pancling, toilet compartments, adhesives and 

to clean require no additional expense — flakeboard aN atediplaens 
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a result, revenue is not enough to pro- 
vide the interest on the $200 million in 
bonds issued by the bridge-tunnel. In- 
terest charges are $10,812,500 a year, 
and operating costs are another $1,400,- 
000, But total revenue last year was 
only $8,387,994, forcing the bridge- 
tunnel authority to dig into its reserves. 
Moody's Bond Survey, which has just 
given the bridge-tunnel’s C Bonds an 
unusually low rating of “Caa,” is “dubi- 
ous” that the bridge-tunnel will achieve 
the 50% increase in revenue that it 
needs in the next five years. 

The Reasons. One reason for the 
sparse traffic is the steep toll—$4 for 
car and driver, plus 85¢ for each pas- 
senger older than six. Another explana- 
tion: early completion of Interstate 95, 
which provides a competing route far- 
ther inland. Besides, an expected eco- 
nomic boom in the Norfolk—Virginia 
Beach area has simply not materialized. 


RESEARCH 


Games Businessmen Play 

The lord of the manor, an unfeeling 
fellow, imposes a rent increase on his 
poor tenant farmer. In his turn, the 
farmer cuts his field hand's wages to 
nearly nothing. In the next move, the 
destitute worker is sent off to debtors’ 
prison, 

Is this a synopsis of Dickens’ Hard 
Times? Not at all. It is a typical se- 
quence in a game called Manchester, in 
which the participants replay Britain's 
Industrial Revolution. 

Unlike Monopoly, which gets parlor 
fun out of make-believe real estate 
transactions, Manchester cannot be 
bought at the nearest toy store. It is 
produced, under contract, for various 
business, government and educational 
institutions by Abt Associates, a 20- 
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ABT AT SERIOUS PLAY 
How to get into the act. 
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month-old fledgling in the Rand-type 
“think factory” research field. Headed 
by Clark Abt, 37, former advanced- 
systems manager at Raytheon, the Cam- 
bridge, Mass., company undertakes all 
sorts of computer projects, but it has 
made its biggest splash so far in the 
business of devising serious games. Its 
first contract was a game for the De- 
fense Department that was aimed at 
teaching counterinsurgency strategy to 
military trainees, In Manchester, “farm- 
ers” and “mill owners” pick cards with 
cost-production schedules, every player 
tries to maximize his income, and each 
move represents one cycle of bargain- 
ing between the economic classes. 

For U.S. Trust Co. trainees in Man- 
hattan, Abt is preparing a game that 
will take two full days to play. It will 
give seven players practice in every 
phase of bank activity, will have them 
investing in imaginary but typical stocks. 
Other Abt games are Adman, Automa- 
tion and one meant to give business- 
men a better knowledge of a union's 
viewpoint by making them play la- 
bor negotiators in bargaining sessions. 
A few company managers have 
even asked Abt for games that would 
constructively enliven dull directors’ 
meetings. 

So far this year. Abt’s contracts come 
to $650,000, And Abt sees plenty of 
chance for more. Too much of business 
Management training is “inefficient and 
outmoded,” says Abt, because the train- 
ees are forced to sit idly by and watch 
others. “People like to act,” says Abt. 
“They like to make something happen.” 
They also like to play games. 


DEFENSE 
California, They're Still Coming 


Once again the largest slice of U.S. 
defense-production outlays for the fiscal 
year went to California. Companies in 
the state took in $5.8 billion in prime 
contracts, more than double the total 
amount that went to New York State 
firms. Because of Viet Nam, the defense 
output grew from about $27 billion in 
fiscal "65 to nearly $36 billion. Shares 
for the top states in billions: 





California $5.8 
New York $2.8 
Texas $2.3 
Connecticut $2.1 
Pennsylvania $1.7 
Ohio $1.6 
Massachusetts $1.3 
Missouri $1.1 
New Jersey $1.1 
Indiana $1.1 
RETAILING 
Policing the Grocery Store 
Like many another grocery chain, 


Cincinnati-based Kroger Co. is usually 
far too busy stocking its shelves to ex- 
pend much effort on law enforcement. 
Yet various forms of larceny are a 
serious problem (TIME Essay, Sept. 9). 
The company loses more than $8,000,- 
000 annually from customer shoplift- 








ing, employee thefts, and the filching 
of some 10,000 shopping carts. Decid- 
ing that stealing has gone far enough, 
Kroger’s management last week called 





on one of the U.S.’s top cops for help. 
Cincinnati's Police Chief Stanley Schro- 
tel, 52, quit his municipal job to be- 
come head of the Kroger chain's securi- 
ty system. 

A native of Cincinnati, Schrotel 
came to the police department during 
the Depression, went through night law 
school while in charge of the Identifica- 
tion Bureau, won appointment as chiet 
in 1951 after scoring a phenomenal 
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KROGER’S SCHROTEL 
To stop 10,000 carts. 


99.33% on the promotion exam. Dur- 
ing his regime, Schrotel quarantined 
Cincinnati against the spread of organ- 
ized crime, prevented gambling and 
prostitution in Kentucky border towns 
such as New port from sweeping across 
the Ohio River. 

Schrotel ran a model department. 
His men were ordered to say “sir” or 
“madam” when stopping a motorist, 
were warned against swaggering up to 
the car or leaning on the door. In the 
central station house, Schrotel had lists 
of the prisoners’ constitutional rights 
stenciled in black on the walls of every 
cell and even above the pay telephone. 
The chief's apprentice program enabled 
young high school graduates to serve as 
police cadets while they were going 
to college. 

To lure Schrotel into private busi- 
ness, Kroger gave him a raise of more 
than $7,000 above the $18,000 paid 
him by Cincinnati. As chief company 
cop, he will head a team of security of- 
ficers responsible for 1,458 stores 
spread over 24 states. His duties will 
range from advising management on 
security policies and investigating ma- 
jor thefts to planning such seemingly 
simple preventive measures as how to 
keep a store’s back door effectively 
locked. 
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BRITAIN 


Selective Torment 

The British have seen their steel in- 
dustry nationalized and denationalized; 
now it is going to be renationalized. 
Their beer has been taxed almost out 
of their gullets, the cigarettes out of 
their pockets, and the gasoline out of 





other companies can apply to the Min- 
istry of Labor or the Ministry of Agri- 
culture for refunds. Businesses adjudged 
to be in manufacturing will get back 
the money they paid. plus 30%. An- 
other category. including agriculture, 
fisheries, communications and transpor- 
tation, will neither be penalized nor 
subsidized. Employers in this group will 
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¥ EXPRESS, LONDON 


“HOW'S THAT FOR ‘SPARE ME FROM THE CHOPPER WHEN THE NEW EMPLOYERS’ TAX STARTS’? 
It’s all in the shuffle. 


their tanks. It is hardly worth the bother 
trying to get rich at home, and even if 
an Englishman succeeds, he is forced by 
exchange controls to spend like a miser 
abroad. In addition to all these tor- 
ments, the Selective Employment Tax 
went into effect last week. 

An Odd Instrument. S.E.T. is so 
odd an instrument that when it was 
introduced last May by Chancellor of 
the Exchequer James Callaghan, M.P.s 
of all parties, who had been ready 
to whoop into battle, were virtually 
stunned into silence. 

The tax is deliberately discrimina- 
tory. It is intended to drive manpower 
from the service industries, which have 
attracted seven times as many workers 
as other branches of industry since 
1960, and channel them into manufac- 
turing, thereby increasing desperately 
needed exports. This is to be done by 
taxing service industries for cach em- 
ployee and giving a bonus to manufac- 
turing industries for each employee. 

Since the machinery for handling 
such a tax did not exist, Callaghan 
handed the job to the Ministry of So- 
cial Security, which will collect S.E.T. 
funds by selling stamps to be affixed to 
national-insurance cards. But the min- 
istry has no ready way of determining 
which company rates help and which 
rates a penalty. So it will collect from 
all businesses—$3.50 a week for adult 
male workers, $1.75 for adult females 
and boys under 18, and $1.12. for 
girls under 18. 

1,000 Bureaucrats. Obvious service 
industries, from banking to barbering, 
will pay the tax and forget it. But 
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contribute to S.E.T., 
actly what they put in. 

In all, $3.1 billion in S.E.T. funds 
will change hands in the first year, and 
if everything goes according to plan, 
and after 1,000 newly hired bureaucrats 
in the three ministries have finished 
shuffling papers, the net result will be 
an estimated $670 million in additional 
government revenue and a subsidy of 
$370 million to manufacturers. 

Fast Footwork. S.E.T. is fraught with 
paradoxes. Its numerous critics note, 
among other things, that candy floss 
makers are given the tax break pro- 
vided for manufacturers, but export 
agents, who contribute directly to Brit- 
ain’s earnings abroad, are taxed as 
service types. The whole tourist in- 
dustry, Britain’s fourth largest foreign- 
exchange earner, will be penalized as a 
service enterprise. 

Many businesses are doing some fast 
footwork to avoid or soften the blow, 
The easiest solution is to raise prices. 
Thus, brewers have suggested that pub- 
licans charge a penny a pint more for 
beer, and the Hairdressers’ Federation 
suggests an increase of sixpence a hair- 
cut. Hotels are also announcing or con- 
sidering price hikes. The London Hil- 
ton calculates its wage bill will rise by 
$2,800 a week. 

As for the really rich man, he is not 
about to send his faithful retainer off 
into manufacturing. Oil Millionaire Nu- 
bar Gulbenkian. who will be paying 
S.E.T. for his three grooms, three gar- 
deners, two secretaries, butler and valet. 
says, “What, sack the poor devils? Good 
heavens, no, [Il just have to pay.” 


then get back ex- 








WESTERN EUROPE 
The Gas & Rubber War 


What with Europeans’ mounting urge 
to take to the road, U.S. manufacturers 
have long been successful in the Con- 
tinental auto market. Along the way, 
the Western European gasoline and tire 
market has become increasingly impor- 
tant. It is now second in size only to that 
in the U.S., and it is growing about 
three times as fast. Charging in for 
their share, American oil and rubber 
companies are faring reasonably well 
against entrenched competition: 

West GerMany. In the wildest gaso- 
line competition anywhere, Jersey 
Standard’s Esso, the country’s second 
biggest marketer alter Germany's Aral, 
has been fighting for the top spot since 
last spring in a price-cutting war that 
may cost the companies $125 million in 
lost revenues this year. On the tire front, 
Goodyear will start building a $14 mil- 
lion factory this month near Heidelberg 
to boost its 7% share of the market and 
keep up with B.F. Goodrich, which is 
already working on a new $25 million 
plant. The two, along with Uniroyal and 
Firestone, are still far behind German- 
owned Continental, which accounts for 
well over 30% of all tire sales. 

France. In De Gaulle’s price-con- 
trolled and prideful camp, foreign firms 
are on subtle notice not to jostle too 
hard the state-owned gasoline company, 
Total, and the state-favored tiremaker, 
Michelin. As in Germany, Esso is the 
top foreign company. In France for only 
the last five years, Goodyear and Fire- 
stone now supply 10% of French tires 
(as against 50% by Michelin), export 
20-30% of their output to other Euro- 
pean countries. Last week Goodyear 
joined Michelin in a $25 million project 
to produce an advanced type of syn- 
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SALES COME-ON IN LONDON 
Cut to grow. 
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thetic rubber at a $25 million factory 
to be located near Le Havre. 

Iravy. Pirelli and Ceat, who account 
for about 75% of the country’s tires, 
have as yet barely noticed the arrival 
of Goodyear and Firestone. whose 
plants have reached full production only 
within the past 18 months. But Good- 
year officials believe that the Italians 
underestimated the extent of their eco- 
nomic boom and are not geared up to 
cope with the market. Having been in 
Italy far longer, Esso is now second 
only to the state-owned gas distributor 
A.G.1.P., and has increased its sales near- 
ly 20% over the past twelve months 
—thanks in part to its popular “tiger- 
in-your-tank” promotion campaign. 

Great Brirain. The costly gasoline 
price-cutting war has given way to a 
battle of giveaways, with Shell using 
such U.S.-style gimmicks as “make 
money” matching coupons (top value: 
$280) to hold its commanding 45% of 
the market against Esso and Mobil. 
In tires, the home team (Dunlop) has 
about half of the market. Trying to 
catch up, Goodyear has announced 
plans to expand its plants in England 
and Scotland, and Firestone will build a 
second plant in Wales. Even now, says 
Firestone’s British division chairman, 
William A. Adam, the company is 
working “at 110% of capacity.” 


IVORY COAST 


Le Plan in Africa 

At a 1957 meeting of African politi- 
cal leaders, Ghana's Kwame Nkrumah 
chided the Ivory Coast's Félix Hou- 
phouet-Boigny for being “pro-colonial- 
ist.” Retorted Houphouet-Boigny: “We 
will meet again in ten years, and then 
we will see which of us has done better 
for his country.” They did not need to 
wait a decade to know the answer. To- 
day, Nkrumah is in exile. Ghana is 
practically bankrupt—and the Ivory 
Coast is Black Africa's most flourish- 
ing young country. 

French Advice. The former colony 
did not achieve full independence from 
France until 1960. Even after that, the 
pocket-sized nation (pop, 3,800,000) 
welcomed French investment, and Hou- 
phouet-Boigny relied heavily on French 
aid and advisers. Chief among these 
was Economist Raphaél Saller, who ex- 
ecuted for the Ivory Coast an economic 
program inspired by France’s own le 
Plan. Blessed with nine feet of annual 
rainfall and a sunny six-month growing 
season, the Ivory Coast ranks third 
among the world’s coffee producers, 
fourth in cocoa. But aware of the dan- 
gers ol a one- or two-crop economy, 
Houphouet-Boigny and Saller  spon- 
sored land conversion programs for 
corn, soybeans, peanuts and pineapple. 

Houphouet-Boigny shunned the 
showy industrial schemes dear to many 
other leaders of underdeveloped coun- 
tries. But the government invested heav- 
ily in light industry, with new factories 
built to manufacture everything from 
bicycles to bed frames. The Ivory Coast 
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ECONOMIST BEDIE 
Casting for investors. 


has also achieved a tidy trade balance, 
with imports of $236 million and ex- 
ports of $277 million last year. Per 
capita income for Ivorians is $200 a 
year, the highest in Black Africa. 
American Aid. The Ivory Coast is 
solidly tied into France's African sphere 
of influence. Still, Houphouet-Boigny 
decided early this year on a greater dis- 
play of self-sufficiency. Replacing Saller 
as the Ivory Coast's top moneymen are 
two Africans. Mohamed Diawara, 35, 
a University of Paris mathematics grad- 
uate, is in charge of le Plan. And pre- 
siding as Minister of Finance and Eco- 
nomics is Konan Bédié, 32, a Baoule 
tribesman with an economics degree 
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VICHY & PERRIER ON SALE 
Meeting of the waters. 





from France’s University of Poitiers. 

As the Ivory Coast's U.S. ambas- 
sador since 1961, Bédié became one of 
Washington's best-liked foreign diplo- 
mats. Last week on a farewell visit to 
Washington he proposed a reduction on 
Ivory Coast import tariffs in return for 
increased U.S. purchases of Ivorian 
products. He was also casting about for 
increased U.S. capital investment in 
the Ivory Coast. From a U.S. view- 
point, the generous “tax holidays” the 
Ivory Coast is willing to grant in re- 
turn for investments make the idea at- 
tractive. But there is an Ivorian benefit 
too: every new U.S. investor makes 
Houphouet-Boigny a litthe more inde- 
pendent of his French advisers. 


FRANCE 
Straight from the Spa 


The French love whatever comes out 
of a bottle, even if it happens to be 
water. Not ordinary water, of course, 
which they distrust. Last year they spent 
$160 million to buy 1.75 billion bottles 
of Eau minérale. 

Roughly half of this considerable 
market last week came under the con- 
trol of a single firm, Source Perrier. 
Perrier (280 million bottles annually), 
which had already acquired Contrexé- 
ville (300 million), and sells seven 
smaller brands, announced the acquisi- 
tion of the Compagnie Fermiére de 
Vichy (250 million). Gurgled Perrier 
Chairman Gustave Leven: “We have 
become the biggest mineral-water firm 
in the world.” 

Leven, a sixth-generation member of 
a family prominent in Paris business, 
negotiated patiently for cight years to 
acquire Vichy. A controlling 43.8% in- 
terest in Vichy is held by a beer firm 
called Brasseries et Glaciéres de I’- 
Indochine (BGI). Perrier in turn owns 
33% of BGI, The swap that Leven finally 
arranged was to give BGI its 33% and 
in return take the controlling interest in 
Vichy. Perrier has acquired another 
10% of Vichy shares from other stock- 
holders, Perrier will not only bottle the 
water from the twelve mineral springs 
in the town of Vichy but also operate 
the Vichy spa—mud baths, gambling ca- 
sinos, band concerts and all. 

Lately Perrier has also been branch- 
ing out from mineral waters, last year 
sold 150 million bottles of soft drinks, 
including Pepsi-Cola. Four years ago, 
Leven saw an opportunity in the chaos 
of small-scale French dairy farming and 
set up a dairy-holding concern that is 
now the second biggest in France, with 
sales of $180 million annually. 

For Frenchmen who may not like the 





carbonated Perrier or the somewhat 
sulphuric Vichy, there is still Evian 
(454 million bottles) or Vittel (335 


million) to irrigate their kidneys, soothe 
their livers, relieve their gout and per- 
form all the other cures ascribed in 
France to mineral water. And if they 
remain thirsty, there is always wine, 
which still outsells mineral water 3 to 1 
in France. 
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How does the U.S. Army know that Alvin Smith 
of Council Bluffs, lowa, is skilled enough 
for another stripe? 


An NCR Computer tells them. 
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In the beginning, Tennessee Gas Transmission accurately mirrored 
our original business — pipelining natural gas 





But it hardly expresses the four-part industrial complex we’ve become today. 


In addition to pipelining, we conduct fully integrated oil operations, 
manufacture a wide range of chemicals for industry and agriculture, 
and are a major supplier of paperboard and packaging. 


All four fields are based on natural resources ...all have interrelated products for 
maximum growth potential. We expect to expand in all of them. 


Come, step into tomorrow with TENNECO INC. 
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The Termite & the Butterfly 


Crazy Quilt. Henry (Tom Rosqui) is 
a realist. “He knows,” says the narrator 
(Burgess Meredith), “that God is dead, 
that innocence is a fraud and guilt a 
disease, happiness a myth and despair 
a pose. And that vice is no more inter- 
esting than virtue.” Henry works as a ter- 
mite exterminator and looks like a large 
unshaven blur. Lorabelle (Ina Mela) is 
an idealist. “She believes in everything. 
In Providence and butterflies, romance 
and statuary.” She plays all day long, 
sniffing flowers and feeding ducks, and 
looks like the dew on the wings of a wish. 

Henry and Lorabelle meet in San 
Francisco. She sighs: “You have lovely 
eyes.” He snorts: “I have granulated 
eyelids.” Though they don't know it, 
Henry and Lorabelle have begun a dia- 
logue that will last a lifetime. Though 
the spectator may not know it, he has 
begun to watch a deliberately minor 
masterpiece. Written, directed, photo- 
graphed and produced for less than 
$100,000 by a 30-year-old TV produc- 
er named John Korty, Crazy Quilt is an 
almost perfect little film that says some- 
thing both funny and profound about 
one of life’s larger ironies: the painful 
and yet wonderful difference between 
what people seek in the world and what 
they find. 

What Henry seeks is a hole in the 
ground; what he finds in Lorabelle is a 
way to the light. What Lorabelle seeks 
is a castle in the air; what she finds in 
Henry is a way back to earth. Though 
they marry, Henry and Lorabelle at 
first refuse their double destiny. When 
she imagines a life full of love and 
beauty, Henry scoffs at her “elegant 
mirages” and pulls back into his hole. 
When he pulls back too far, she flies off 
to her air castle and shares it with a 
succession of inappropriate inamorati: 
a thieving thespian, a dim-witted triga- 
mist, a great white hunter who incon- 
siderately gets swallowed by a lion. 

After ten years of this, both members 
of the marriage see the error of their 
ways. As Lorabelle settles down, Henry 
takes wing. Together they build a house 
and a family; together they remain till 
the end. Yet till the end she remains a 
romantic and he a cynic. “In all that he 
did,” the narrator concludes, “he could 
see himself striving toward a condition 
of love or truth or goodness that did 
not exist. But he stayed with it because 
he knew there wasn’t anything else.” 

U.S. cinema has seldom produced a 
picture as sophisticated in style as Crazy 
Quilt. Director Korty speaks an ultra- 
modern language of film with a fluency 
that refuses flamboyance; every part of 
his art is resolved in the whole of his 
work. Korty’s camera keeps the eye in- 
formed and exercised, but never offers 


| it extraneous excitement. Peter Schick- 


cle’s score flows so congruously out of 
the images that the spectator some- 





MELA & ROSQUI IN ‘QUILT’ 
Like dew on the wings of a wish. 


times feels he must be secing with his 
ears. And the actors—Rosqui is a mem- 
ber of Manhattan’s Lincoln Center 
Repertory Theater, and Mela an off- 
Broadway starlet who recently taught 
Latin in a Long Island high school— 
move with a fine unregarding spontane- 
ity that turns parts into people. In the 
relations between these two people Di- 
rector Korty achieves the fullest reali- 
zation of his theme. He demonstrates 
day by day, crisis by crisis, how fear 
and lust and ignorance transform at last 
into the sacred mystery of marriage. 


3.0.P. 

What Did You Do in the War, Dad- 
dy? Daddy, it says here, invaded Sicily. 
It also says here that the invasion of 
Sicily, as veterans of the 1943 operation 
may or may not recall, was really just 
a million laughs. Like, haha, the pointy- 
headed captain (Dick Shawn) who went 
by the regulation book right down to 
the last typographical error. Or the take- 
over lieutenant Games Coburn) who 
possessed a unique gift for bringing dis- 
order out of chaos. And remember the 
no-neck sergeant (Aldo Ray) who hol- 
lered so loud he scared the roaches out 
of the popcorn? Not to mention all those 
dogfaces from Flatbush who seldom 
shot anything more dangerous than 
dice. and when anybody said “tanks” 
respectfully replied “yuh we'come.” 

The plot is also S.O.P. When Com- 
pany C charges into a town called Valer- 
no, the Italian commander bellows: “Do 
you surrender?” The U.S. captain snarls: 
“Hell, no. Do you surrender?” The Ital- 
ian answers amiably: “Of course.” Di- 
rector Blake Edwards, having attained 
the humoristic high point of his pic- 
ture, should have surrendered too, In- 
stead, he stages the usual Bacchic brawl 
that looks like the crowd scene from 
the Palermo production of La Bohéme. 
After the Germans recapture the vil- 
lage, he contrives to involve the captain, 
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HOUSE PARTY 
ON THRE HIGH SEAS 


If you like parties, you'll love NGL ships. From the get-acquainted 


cocktail party to the Captain's farewell dinner, every social function 
sparkles with gaiety. And there are social functions every day. 

Life aboard Lloyd steamers is attuned to the young at heart. 
Dances, games, sports, first-run movies—and lots of music. Keen 
appetites, thanks to the bracing sea air, are delectably appeased by 
five gourmet meals a day. The gym, the sauna and the Bremen’s 
unique under-water massage help you keep in trim. 

And what can be more relaxing than stretching out in a comfort- 
able deck chair .. .? Perhaps sipping a drink, or—if you must work 
—dictating to a multilingual secretary? 

Service on NGL ships is legendary. Attentive stewards anticipate 
your every wish and skilled, tactful hostesses help you enjoy your 
journey. 


GO BY SHIP GO NGL 
“BREMEN “EUROPA “BERLIN 


From New York to England, France and Germany 
See Your Travel Agent 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
666 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10019, PL. 7-9300 
Chicago—Los Angeles—Toronto 


NGL Ships are of West German registry 
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giggling and wriggling under ribbons 
and rouge, in some transvestite titilla- 
tions that are altogether too sweaty for 
comfort. And in the last reel he runs 
through one of those big silly battle se- 
quences in which six Yanks take on 600 
Germans, slice them up like liverwurst, 
recapture the village without a casualty. 
Daddy, in a word, found war hellarious. 


Hug-Her-Mug-Her in Morocco 

Bang! Bang! You're Dead! Tony 
Randall whirls just in time to see a chap 
fall out of a closet. The chap lies very 
still, and Tony notices a large dagger 
stuck between his shoulder blades. Eyes 
narrowed, Tony thinks fast, then offers 





BERGER IN “BANG! BANG!” 
Tastier than a Christmas sandwich. 


his analysis of the situation: “There's 
been some foul play.” 

As the audience can readily see, Tony 
knows a thing or two—maybe even 
three. He knows, for example, that 
Senta Berger, who plays the girl with a 
corpse in her closet, is an even tastier 
dish than the Christmas sandwich her 
screen name suggests. Licking his lips, 
Tony agrees to “take care of the body” 

he’s referring to the victim's but he’s 
thinking of the heroine's. Both present 
problems, and before the problems are 
solved, poor Tony and Senta have been 
pursued through some of the finest 
scenery in Morocco by a couple of hilar- 
iously heinous international crooks por- 
trayed by Herbert Lom and a new men- 
ace named Klaus Kinski, who looks like 
Truman Capote with muscles. 

On the wing, the lovebirds catch de- 
lightful glimpses of such old film favor- 
ites as Wilfred Hyde-White, Grégoire 
Aslan, John Le Mesurier, and Terry- 
Thomas cast as an Eton-educated sheik 
whose gap-toothed grin would probably 
pass a camel. T-T has a number of sop- 
pingly silly old-boy lines to deliver, but 
the silliest is allotted to Villain Lom. 
“I'm having a party tomorrow night,” 
he remarks amiably to a wealthy Mus- 
lim. “Do come. And bring your wives.” 
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Here's why your new car should have 
wheel covers of Crucible stainless. 


The wheel cover in the picture was made in 1962 For example, if you scratch a wheel cover 
And after four winters of getting soakedinslush, — of Crucible stainless steel. 
smacked with flving pebbles and ussaulted with 
snow-removing chemicals, it still looks pretty good 
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Eaton Yale & Towne: 
“Haulpower'’ for the big jobs 


Haulpower! — an Eaton Yale & Towne concept for matching the power 
of a truck engine with the work to be done, under full-time driver control 
Haulpower is neatly fitted to the most rugged demands of road (or no road) 
and load through heavy-duty truck and off-highway components built by 
Eaton Yale & Towne 

Haulpower is here now to help the big rigs serve you dependably at low- 
est ton/mile cost. And, Eaton Yale & Towne is working on new products 
to help give equipment operators even greater hau/power for the future 


1. EATON® single speed tandem drive axles teamed with FULLER® Twin Countershaft 
ROADRANGER® Transmissions deliver heavy-duty haulpower for the toughest on-road. 
off-road service —haulpower that can work through as many as 15 efficient forward 


gear ratios. 2. Massive crane carriers ride on SHULER® off-road front steering axles 





as they travel over the roughest terrain. 3. TROJAN® loaders put their haulpower to 





work on the big construction jobs around the clock, around the world. 4. Busy transit 
mix trucks can salve their special haulpower problems with EATON Planetary Double 


T 


Reduction Axles and FULLER Transmissions 


EATON 
YALE & 
TOWNE 





Corporate Offices 
100 Erieview Plaza + Cleveland, Ohio 44114 
Formerly Eaton Manufacturing Company 


TESTED...TRUSTED 
PRODUCTS SINCE 1868 


Truck & Off-Highway Components 
* Materials Handling & Construction 
Equipment * Industrial & Commercia 
Products * Automobile Parts « 
Locks & Other Consumer Products 





For more about 
highly diversified 
Eaton Yale & 
Towne, write for 

@ copy of our new 
28-page full color 
book. "NEW LOOK 
FOR TOMORROW" 
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Sinister Conspiracy? 
THE SEARCH FOR AMELIA EARHART 


by Fred Goerner. 326 pages. Double- 
day. $5.95. 
Was Amelia Earhart really lost at 


sea during her round-the-world flight 
29 years ago—or was she a spy who 
died a captive of the Japanese? 

Fred Goerner, a San Francisco radio 
newscaster, pursued the question for 
six years, and has caught up with what 
he is convinced is the answer. Obvious- 
ly, if Earhart simply died in a plane 
accident, there would be no need for a 
book. By stitching surmise to fact, 
Goerner makes a book that barely 
hangs together. His tantalizing if famil- 
iar theory is that Earhart and her naviga- 
tor, Fred Noonan, were on an unofficial 
spy mission for the U.S. when they 
crashed and fell into Japanese hands. 

No Luck. As far as the public knows, 
Earhart and Noonan left Lae, New Gui- 
nea, on July 1, 1937, on the most dan- 
gerous leg of their trip—a_ 2,550-mile 
leap to tiny (one square mile) Howland 
Island, where no plane had ever landed 
before. Early on July 2, the Coast 
Guard cutter /fasca, standing by at 
Howland, received a series of messages 
from Pilot Earhart reporting that she 
was unsure of her position and that 
she was running low on gas. Her last 
message, delivered in a broken and 
choked voice, was a plea for a fix on 
her position. Too late. /tasca failed to 
get a fix, and so, subsequently, did an 
armada of U.S. fleet searchers. 

Goerner has succeeded, he says, 

ar 





EARHART & NOONAN BEFORE TAKEOFF (1937) 
A choked voice. 
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where the U.S. Navy failed. Financed 
by CBS, the Scripps newspaper chain, 
the San Mateo (Calif.) Times and the 
Associated Press, he made four trips to 
the islands of the western Pacific to 
gather evidence of evil-doing. In 1960, 
he returned from the Pacific with a 
bagful of airplane parts dredged out of 
Saipan harbor. These, he believed, were 
the remains of Earhart’s twin-engined 
Lockheed Electra.* No such luck; the 
collection turned out to be parts from a 
Japanese plane. In 1964, Goerner got 
a flash of headlines by producing seven 
pounds of human bones and 37 teeth. 
The flyers? Nope, declared a Berkeley 
anthropologist—they belonged to some 
late Micronesians. 

Detour. At length, after scores of 
interviews with witnesses who claimed 
that they knew something. and with 
various officials who denied that they 
knew anything, Goerner fashioned his 
plot. When Earhart left Lae, he writes, 
she did not fly directly toward Howland 
Island. Instead, acting on the request 
of a highly placed U.S. official (Goer- 
ner hints that it must have been 
F.D.R.), she headed north toward Truk 
in the central Carolines to reconnoiter 
Japanese airfields and fleet-servicing fa- 
cilities in the area. To make this detour 
possible without arousing suspicion— 
after all, the whole world knew the fly- 
ers’ itinerary—Earhart had had her 
Electra secretly outfitted with special 
engines capable of cruising at 200 
m.p.h.; as far as anybody else knew, 
Goerner writes, the plane could do 
only 150-165 m.p.h. 

After sizing up Truk, Earhart headed 
for Howland. Goerner guesses that she 
soon got hopelessly lost in a tropical 
storm and turned the Electra north 
and west, away from her destination. 
By calculating the Electra’s speed and 
fuel consumption, Goerner figures that 
the plane must have crash-landed near 
the beach of Mili atoll in the south- 
eastern Marshall Islands. It was from 
that place, he says, that Earhart cranked 
out S O S messages on the plane’s 
emergency radio, This, Goerner be- 
lieves, accounts for the fact that a num- 
ber of radio operators reported pick- 
ing up messages from the downed plane 
at about this time. 

Goerner estimates that twelve days 
later a Japanese fishing boat reached 
the couple. They were taken aboard 
and later transferred either to the Japa- 
nese seaplane tender Kamoi or to the 
survey ship Koshu, which was known 
to be in the region. From his talks with 
natives, Goerner concludes that the fly- 
ers were taken first to Jaluit, then Kwa- 
jalein, and finally to Saipan, Japan's 
military headquarters in the Pacific; a 
number of Saipanese say that they saw 





Today’s four-engine Lockheed Electra is an 
altogether different model, related by name 
only 





GOERNER WITH “PLANE PART” IN SAIPAN 
A tantalizing theory. 


a man and a woman who resembled 
Noonan and Earhart. Goerner quotes 
native sources as saying that Earhart 
probably died of dysentery and_ that 
Noonan was beheaded, but he does not 
document the fact. Nevertheless he 
writes: “The kind of questioning and 
hardships they endured can be im- 
agined, Death may have been a re- 
lease they both desired.” 

No Secret. If Goerner’s story is cor- 
rect, why is it that neither the U.S. nor 
the Japanese government will confirm 
it? That is what he wants to know. 
There is a sinister conspiracy in Wash- 
ington, Goerner hints, aimed at keep- 
ing things hushed up, even so many 
years after the event. And the Japanese 
won't talk, he adds, because they fear 
that an admission of complicity would 
damage their hopes of recovering some 
of the Pacific islands that became part 
of a U.N. trust territory after the war. 
That farfetched notion will be news 
to the Japanese. 

Along the way, Goerner does infect 
the reader with some nagging points. 
He has found two U.S. Marines who 
claim that they exhumed the flyers’ 
bodies in Saipan in 1944, and says that 
the remains were either secretly re- 
interred or are today in the possession 
of the Armed Forces Institute of Pa- 
thology. And he quotes no less a person- 
age than Admiral Chester A. Nimitz, 
who told Goerner in March 1965: 
want to tell you Earhart and her navi- 
gator did go down in the Marshalls 
and were picked up by the Japanese.” 





Alas, Nimitz told him no more than 
that; he died last February. 
Readers who take Goerner’s word 


for everything will have to take it on 
faith. For example, those special en- 
gines that play such an important part 
in Goerner’s closely cut puzzler were no 
secret at all. On the day after Earhart’s 
plane went down, the New York Times 
reported that the Electra was equipped 
with two of the latest Wasp engines, 
capable of cruising speeds well over 
200 m.p.h. 
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‘What's new 


in wonderfully 
old-fashioned service? 


(ask Gold Seal!) 


For one thing, the new-fangled packaging 
that results from old-fashioned service. 


Bright, appealing folding cartons. Sturdy 
specially-designed corrugated shippers. 


In fact, we make virtually every type of 
paper packaging known, plus the 
machines to handle our innovations. 









And offer this wonderfully old-fashioned 
ingredient: Single source responsibility, 
met with integrity. 

So, when a Hoerner Waldorf man Calls, 
give him a problem. It's part of our 
wonderfully old-fashioned service 

to find the answer. 


GENERAL OFFICES 250 WABASH AVENUE. ST PAUL. MINNESOTA 
DENVER. COLORADO: CHicaco DANVILLE ANO WAUKEGAN. 


S.ST CLOUD AND ST. PAUL MINNESOTA 
OKLAHOMA: SiOUx 


CONTAINER PLANTS 
GURNEE. ILLINOIS 
SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI: FARGO, NORTH 
SOUTH DAKOTA: FORT WORTH TEXAS 


tA CROSSE AND MILWAUKEE. WISCONSIN A 
MEXICO CiTy CARTON PLANTS CHICAGO 





FORT SMITH ANDO LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 
BURLINGTON, OFS MOINES KEOKUK ANO OTTUMWA, IOWA 

O FALLS 

LINCOLN. NEBRASKA ILLINOIS: ST. PAUL. MINNESOTA 

PACKAGING FOWLER INDIANA MILLS OTSEGO ANO ONTONAGON MICHIGAN ST, PAUL 


DAKOTA: JEFFERSON ONIO: SAND SPRINGS 


FFILIATES: HASTINGS ANO 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN FLEXIBLE 
MINNESOTA: MISSOULA, MONTANA, 
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When you can’t waste time Waiting 
Fast Steel is a lot like other quality steel. Lo <> 
Only it isn’t all tangled up in red tape. = 

At McLouth, we move. 

In come your specs. Straight into the mill x 
schedule. Then out comes the steel. And \ 
off goes your order. e 

This on-the-double attitude has been ” A 
in our blood since we introduced the nF 
first quick-cooking oxygen process vessels f 
in America. And installed the world’s 
first fully automated hot strip mill. / 

When you need quality steel 
and can't settle for later, 
get word to McLouth, fast. 







—— 














FROM McLOUTH STEEL CORPORATION-—DETROIT, TRENTON AND GIBRALTAR, MICHIGAN 


MCLOUTH 


Photographed in Kentucky at the Old Taylor Distillery 











People in the know, know 
Old Taylor—and prefer it. 
People in the know 

always have. 












There are many Bourbons, 
only one Old Taylor. 

The flavor is no secret: 
the recipe is. 


| o> eae 7 i spat 
Here in this castle built of native Kentucky 
limestone, a great Bourbon was created... 
and continues to be made in the grand 
tradition. A Bourbon so smooth, so rich, 
so rewarding that today’s moderns, who 
seek out the best in taste, make it 

their own. Shouldn’t you? 


Everything's old fashioned 
about Old Taylor 


except the people who drink it 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, 86 Proof. The Old Taylor Distillery Co., Frankfort & Louisville, Ky. 
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Potomac Melodrama 


CAPABLE OF HONOR by Allen Drury 
531 pages. Doubleday. $5.95. 


It is not necessary to master an art 
to become successful at it. There are 
celebrated singers who cannot hold a 
note and artists who cannot grasp the 
essentials of form and color. Then there 
is Allen Drury, who happens to be a 
bestselling novelist without much talent 
for writing. But Drury has a special 
gift—a reportorial eye and ear for de- 
tail and atmosphere, an expertise about 
political power, and a seasoned news- 
man’s disdain for cant. 

Capable of Honor is the third book 
in a tetralogy that Drury launched with 
his successful, widely read Advise and 
Consent. It lacks the spellbinding novel- 
ty of that first book. It is laden with 
passages that are even more clumsy and 


MARGARET DURRANCE—RAPHO-GUILLUMETTE 





ALLEN DRURY 
Special iron for pundits. 


prolix than those in A Shade of Difjer- 
ence, the second in the series. But Drury 
succeeds again simply by cramming his 
book with intricately spun accounts of 
domestic skulduggery, international chi- 
conniving, and 
White House squeeze plays—all ol 
which spell bestsellerdom. What's more, 
old Senate Reporter Drury (who used 
to work for the New York Times) this 
time has heated up a special groin iron 
for political pundits. The central char- 
acter here is a columnist named Walter 
Dobius (“Walter Wonderful”). And 
though Dobius may not resemble any 
single real-life oracle, readers can be 
forgiven if they detect a little bit of 
Walter Lippmann, a little bit of Scotty 
Reston, and a dash of Joe Alsop. 
Sandals & Beards. The trigger that 
sets Drury's plot in motion is a revolu- 
tion in the emerging African nation of 
Gorotoland. U.S. President Harley M. 
Hudson (the “Vice President” of Ad- 
vise and Consent) cautions the insur- 
gents against endangering American life 
and property there. But the rebels ig- 
nore him, kill 50 Americans and set fire 
to the local Standard Oil facilities. Hud- 
son swiftly dispatches U.S. troops to 
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Gorotoland, and goes on the air to tell 
the U.S.: “It was time to re-establish the 
fact that when America says something, 
she means it. Specifically, it was time to 
re-establish the right of American citi- 
zens, as long as they behave themselves, 
to go anywhere in safety on the face of 
this globe.” 

At once, of course, a thunderbolt of 
outrage cracks around the world. Mos- 
cow and Peking issue angry warnings. 
Demonstrators clog the streets outside 
U.S. embassies, and USIA libraries are 
burned. Headlines are black and thun- 
derous; U.S. allies look grave and offer 
to mediate: the United Nations is in an 
uproar. In the U.S., sandals and beards 
and protest signs turn up everywhere. 
The liberal press is in a frenzy. Con- 
gressmen and Senators shake their heads 
solemnly and charge the U.S. with at- 
tempting to police the world. 

Nobody is more incensed than pom- 
pous Walter Dobius, whose philosophy 
is, simply, better Red than dead. The 
Administration has gone mad, he de- 
clares. He demands that the Goroto- 
land case be dealt with in the U.N. Fi- 
nally, the U.N. Security Council does 
act on its own. In a scene described 
with skill and impressive authenticity, 
the Council debates the issue and is on 
the verge of censuring the U.S.—when 
the American delegation casts its first 
veto in history, 

Home & Abroad. Shocked disbelief. 
New demonstrations, both at home and 
abroad. President Hudson stubbornly 
sticks to his new policy. He reaffirms it 
when a revolution breaks out in Pana- 
ma: he sends troops there to protect 
American lives and property. That tears 
it, Walter Wonderful decides that the 
President must go. He and his supporters 
stage a ruthless campaign to dump 
Hudson at a rowdy presidential nomi- 
nating convention at the Cow Palace 
in San Francisco, Political guts get torn 
out by the handful. In the end, Hud- 
son’s people win, and Walter and his 
friends set out to establish a third party. 

It can’t happen here—but it’s en- 
grossing reading. 


Bridge to Adventure 


THE TERRITORIAL IMPERATIVE by Rob- 
ert Ardrey. 390 pages. Atheneum. $6.95. 





Robert Ardrey is a playwright and 
film writer (Khartoum) who has taken 
up anthropology at the top of his voice. 
Audibility can make for large audiences, 
and Ardrey has enjoyed them since pub- 
lication of African Genesis (Time, Dec. 
15, 1961), his first solo expedition into 
man’s past. In that book, on evidence 
that would arch any cautious anthro- 
pologist's eyebrow, Ardrey proved to 
his own satisfaction that man is a born 
killer. He toyed with some other revo- 
lutionary evolutionary notions too, but 
he lacked either the time or the back- 
ground to push them with suitable evan- 
gelical zeal. That required another book, 
and this is it. 

The Territorial Imperative advances 


The famous 


ESSEX HOUSE 
in New York 
doesnt overlook 


EXCEPT CENTRAL PARK 


Your prestige address in New York 

. overlooking Central Park, near 
Lincoln Center, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, theatres, shops and galleries 
Elegantly appointed rooms and 
suites with TV, air-conditioning, 
serving pantry. French cuisine in 
the famous Casino-on-the-Park. 
Single from $18, Double from $22, 
Suites from $40. In New York 
C17-0300; Chicago, Financial 6-2979 


TESSIEN TEKDUSIE 


VINCENT 4 COYLE, ¥. PF. 4 MNG. DIR, 
160 Central Park So., New York 





ambassador? 


Your $5 sends John F. Kennedy's 
Profiles in Courage, and nine 
other carefully chosen American 
paperbacks, to underdeveloped, 
book-hungry countries where 
these books can do the most 
good. Ed Murrow started BOOKS 
USA “to help close the book gap." 
President Johnson says: “Il urge 
all Americans to give BOOKS USA 
their generous support.” Answer 
the President's appeal; send book 
packets abroad in your name. 
Send Food for Thought — Give to 
BOOKS USA, Box 1960-A, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20013. 


cit. 
BOOKS 


Make checks payable 

to BOOKS USA 

Contributions are 
tax-deductible. 
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Mrs. May L. Case, age 92, says she’ll cash 
her Savings Bonds when she’s ready to retire 


UNITED STATES [Rg 
SAVINGS BONDS * 
* 
* 


Star-Spangled 
Security ,* 


TOM AMeMcaNs 
* 7941.196®, * 


ene nx® 


Mrs. May Case is the travel editor of 
the Clovis (Calif.) Independent, a 
weekly newspaper which she founded 
47 years ago, with her husband. 

At 68, she started buying U. S. 
Savings Bonds. That was 25 years 
ago, and she’s been buying them ever 
since. 

“They'll be quite helpful when I 
reach retirement age,”’ she says with 
a twinkle. 

U. S. Savings Bonds have a nice 
way of piling up and growing into a 


respectable sum. And while the dol- 
lars are growing, Uncle Sam uses 
them all manner of ways, essential to 
a strong, free democracy. 

Start buying Savings Bonds today. 
If they’re for your retirement, get a 
good head start—like Mrs. Case. 


For your information: Series E Bonds pay 
back $4 for every $3 at maturity, are pro- 
tected against loss, provide tax advantages, 
can be purchased where you work or bank. 
For current income on your investment, ask 
about Series H Bonds 


Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 
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If you want 


an instant end to air 


pollution...stop driving 
your Car. << 


then turn off your oil burner, brick up your fireplace, bundle your 
leaves, box your trash, refuse delivery of anything by truck, boycott 
airplanes, trains, busses and cabs. Don’t use anything which requires 
oil, gas, coal or atomic energy in its manufacture - such as electric- 
ity, steel, cement, clothes, food, newspapers, babies’ rattles and on 
and on and on and on and on and on and on and on and on and on 

let's face the fact that any combustion generates pollutants... and that any “instant end” 
0 [ to air pollution brakes our civilization to a halt. Coal is a minor cause of this contamination, 

but the coal industry is working hard to clean the air. After all, we're breathing it, too. 


For further information, write 1130 17th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. Coal for a Better America 
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Who says 
this coupon can help 
a “small’’ business grow in 
the world’s fastest 
growing markets? 











1 s-1 | 
| FARRELL LINES, INC. | 
| Mr. Peter McChesney | 
Trade Development Mer. 
| | 
One Whitehall St., New York, N.Y. 10004 
| We'd like to investigate the potentials of African and Aus- 
| tralian markets. Send your International Trade Questionnaire | 
| to help us get started. | 
| Our main area of interest is; | 
| DE. Africa CD Australia | 
| OS. Africa D New Zealand | 
| OW. Africa | 
| | 
| Co ee — | 
| Company Product(“)___ | 
Address | 
| City State O—— | 


Lionel Berck, 


President, 
Seaway Associates, Inc., 


Ann Arbor, Mich., does. 





“Started this business just 3 years ago... today we're exporting to Africa 
aircraft engines, automotive parts, steel strapping equipment, steel re- 
inforcement bars, building products, sanitary ware, school desks, plate 
Blass and lots more. It was Farrell Lines that made the growing easy... 
pinpointed markets for us . . . had their man in Africa hand carry our cata- 
logs to agents and distributors there... put us in touch with interested 
parties and with a specialist who took the scare out of the paperwork. All 
free. We're now getting into Australian markets, too .. . via Farrell Lines!” 
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ROBERT ARDREY 
Real estate outranks sex. 


the proposition that real estate is more 
important to man than anything, in- 
cluding sex. The proposition is not new, 
Biology has long investigated and de- 
bated the acute animal sense of prop- 
erty rights that causes the wolf, for ex- 
ample, to urinate along the boundaries 
of its hunting preserve. It is the lupine 
way of warning off trespassers. 

Ardrey wants to adjourn the biological 
debate by accepting the territorial prin- 
ciple as a key to the understanding of 
man and as a solution to all his behavior 
problems, Why does the Russian col- 
lective farmer only listlessly till state 
soil? Because, says Ardrey, the dispos- 
sessed planarian worm lost his zest for 
life and slipped this attitude into the 
evolutionary stream untold millions of 
years ago. 

Why does man go to war? For a 
variety of reasons, says Ardrey, but 
none more compelling than his fierce 
atavistic desire to regain or to defend 
ground that he considers his own. “The 
principal cause of modern warfare.” 
writes Ardrey, “arises from the failure 
of an intruding power correctly to esti- 
mate the defensive resources of a terri- 
torial defender.” This is the same as 
saying that Japan would not have at- 
tacked the U.S. had it known it would 
lose—and that is precisely what Ardrey 
does say. He says many other things 
equally indigestible and undemonstra- 
ble: that the lower animals have as 
sophisticated a morality as man and can 
practice the principle of the greatest 
good for the greatest number: that vic- 
tory in the jungle goes to the righteous 
rather than to the strong (the territorial 
defender almost without exception van- 
quishes the attacker); that the boxer 
obsessively dabbing at his nose may be 
doing so in an unconscious effort to 
avoid killing his opponent. 

Search for First Causes. Ardrey is 
undeniably an exciting writer, with a 
very excitable mind. He has the play- 
wright’s flair for the dramatic. for the 
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Ght-hand door opening 


Build fun into your home with the new 
Andersen Wood Gliding Door 


It’s just the thing for today’s indoor-out- 
door living. Lets you bring the outdoors 
into your home; yet closes extra tight to 
save fuel and keep your family warm 
during the most bitter winter weather 


Crisp, trim lines contribute to a look of 


add a handsome touch that 
makes people remember your home as 


clegance 


a place for laughter and good times 
helps to “show-off” the quality through- 
out the house 

And an Andersen Gliding Door not 
only looks like happiness it’s just as 
easy to live with and care for. Rich, 
warm wood is specially treated for life- 
ume protection from termites and decay 


It opens and closes smoothly, silently, 
easily without a lot of maintenance and 
bother 

It features the same construction that 
makes all Andersen Windows so extra 
weathertight 
ordinary windows 

Put more fun into your family’s living 
Add a beautiful Andersen Gliding Door 
to your new home or remodeling plans 


up to 4 times tighter than 


Visit your Andersen lumber dealer or 
distributor for a demonstration of all the 
features, While you're there, see and op- 
crate all 6 beautiful Andersen Window 
types. For good reason, they're America’s 


most wanted windows 


FREE! COLORFUL BROCHURE 


ANDERSEN CORPORATION 
BAYPORT, MINNESOTA 55003 


Send me new, full-color Gliding Door brochure 


with description, size tables, and details 


Name 


ADDRES 


City State 


County Ziv 


Andersen Windowalls 4 


Window Beauty is Andersen 
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ls very simple in a 
complicated way 


Our merchandise is money, in large amounts. Any- 
thing from a million up. 


We find it for companies that need it to help them 
grow. 

We get it from companies (and sometimes people) 
that have it to invest. 


When your company needs debt or equity capital, 
call for The Man from A.G. Becker. He’s a specialist 


in all forms of financial planning. 


Raising capital is the function of ment or any other form of corporate 
our Corporate Finance Department. finance you're interested in, the 
The rest of us perform many other man to call or write to is John A. 


important services for 
investors. Our analysts sonal portfolio that’s on 
are among the most per- The Man your mind, the man to set 
ceptive in the business, from A. G. Becker in touch with is Jack 
and have won the respect is alnays Arnesen. Either one can 
and confidence of many be reached by telephon- 
of the largest institutional ing 372-6100. 

investors, as well as No matter which man 


Griner; if it's your rer- 


worth listening to 





individuals who value reportage in you call on which subject, it could 
depth on investment situations. be the beginning of a rewaraing 
If it's underwriting, private place- relationship. 
A.G. Becker &Co. 
INCORPORATED 


Investment Bankers since 1893 + Members New York, Midwest and other principal Stock Exchanges 


120 Soutn LaSatie Srreet, Cuicaco, ILtinotrs 60603 + (312) 372-6100 
New York, San Francisco, Boston 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Albany, Roseland (Chicago) 
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Ter ree 


The age of acquisition. Every fam- 
ily goes through it. They’re the 
years when it seems that paying 
for the necessities of modern life — 
home, furniture, appliances, car, 
etc._makes it extremely difficult to 
Save. Yet you know full well that 
you should be saving. But how? 
How can you spend and still have a 
clear conscience? ™ With life in- 
surance. Permanent life insurance 
with guaranteed cash value. 
Insurance that does more than 
just promise to pay. Insurance 
that creates savings because a good part of 
every premium is, in effect, a deposit. At 
the same time as your family is getting the 
kind of financial protection you want 
them to have, you are also saving, through 
the magic of compound interest. By the 
time your children are grown and gone, 
you'll have already acquired the things you 
want and your insurance will have accu- 


mulated much of the savings you need. 
You'll have more than just Social Security 
or a company pension plan to depend on. 
You'll have a guaranteed independent in- 
come. © Talk to a Great-West Life man. 
Ask all the questions you like. His business 
is helping you “get the most out of Life”. 





MPANY 


Great-West Life 
ASSURANCE CG 
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do you 
make of it? 


Fastening economies, that’s what 
you can make of it. Good steel wire 
stitching is the fastest fastening 
method for corrugated board, 
paper to plastic, metal to metal, 
etc. to etc. An Interlake stitching 
machine can feed, drive and clinch 
five stitches in a second. 
Furthermore, we have in- 
creased the size of our stitches to 
the point where one Wide Crown 
stitch does the work of three ordi- 
nary stitches. These are the kind 
of Interlake Ideas you can make 
something out of. Money mostly. 





And, back in Minnesota, New- 
foundland and Quebec, Interlake 
has extensive reserves of crude 
iron ore and taconite. What do we 
make of it? Hot and cold rolled 
steel and a broad variety of prod- 
ucts for more than 50,000 cus- 
tomers. 


interlake 


STEEt CORPORATION 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60627 


another jidea 




















MERCHANT PIG IRON + FLAT ROLLED STEEL - ELECTRIC WELD UNE PIPE « SPIRAL WELDED PIPE + STEEL STRAPPING & MACHINES - NON-METALLIC STRAPPING 
& MACHINES - STITCHING WIRE, STAPLES & MACHINES - INFLATABLE DUNNAGE - STORAGE RACK ~ SLOTTEO ANGLE « BARREL HOOPS ~ FLEXIBLE CONDUIT 





hyperbole that embroiders truth. That 
does not mean that his books should be 
swallowed whole. He will never win his 
spurs in the scientific community, which 
stands aghast at his unscientific method- 
ology. The true scientist strives to make 
a theory stick by marshaling all the 
conceivable evidence against it. Ardrey 
vaults to a theory over the obstacles of 
rebutting fact. 

Still, there is plenty to think about 
in The Territorial Imperative, tor the 
search for first causes is an exhilarating 
adventure. Ardrey can serve as a val- 
uable if treacherous bridge for the stim- 
ulated reader who wants to gain more 
reliable anthropological ground. And if 
serious anthropologists persist in com- 
plaining that Ardrey is trespassing on 
their territory, let them consider the 
wolf. 


Revolt at the Watercooler 


OFFICE POLITICS by Wilfrid Sheed. 339 
pages. Farrar, Straus. $4.95 


When the ego has been forgotten, all 
troubles end. That is the message of 
this quiet, cutting comedy of manners 
by the drama and book review editor of 
Commonweal 

Wilfrid Sheed’s hero is George Wren, 
who has resigned a $13,000-a-year job 
at CBS, installed his wife, infant son, 
and burned-out TV set in a disastrous 
little apartment in Queens, and gone to 
work for peanuts as a junior editor of 
The Outsider, a journal of opinion that 
emerges urbanely from an office full 
of shrinking subscription lists and 
thwarted ambitions. Fellow Editor 
Fritz Tyler is a reformed marcher and 
sitter who ran out of ideas when he ran 
out of peace pamphlets. Fellow Editor 
Brian Fine is a pudgy drudge. Editor 
in Chief Gilbert Twining is a British- 
born, Cambridge-bred charmer who 
wields his red pencil as if it were the 
orb and scepter. 

The natives do not like it. When a 
heart attack fells Twining, business and 
editorial staffers raise a rump regime. 
Memorandums are circulated and ig- 
nored; alliances fixed over luncheon are 
fractured over cocktails: policy is plot- 
ted in bedrooms. When the magazine 
goes to pot, Hero Wren wakes up to 
the difference between autocracy for 
the sake of doing up a job and anarchy 
for the sake of doing in the opposition. 
At the book's end, Twining returns, 
reduces the fatheaded opposition to its 
proper pinheaded proportions, and 
weary of it all, retires in favor of Wren. 

Sheed’s muted irony can make the 
most puerile antagonisms fascinating, 
The least puerile antagonist of all is 
also Sheed’s most persuasive character: 
Gilbert Twining is an etched-in-clegance 
study of sweet British unreasonableness. 
Ina prefatory note, Sheed writes that 
The Outsider resembles no magazine 
living or dead, It does not need to. 
Its mealy inside machinations will be 
persuasive to anyone who hus ever held 
a paper cup beneath «@ watercooler 
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Northern Pacific has a different idea about passenger business. 

We want it! 

We advertise for it! 

We work hard to get it... and work hard to keep it. 

NP is adding equipment, taking out curves, boring tunnels and laying new 
track. Special track. Track which is welded into a continuous strip with 
hardly a click or a clack . . . just smooth, quiet running. 

Slumbercoaches .:. biggest comfort break and most solid transportation 
bargain in railroad history... we're adding them, too! They cost us a lot of 
money but the Passengers love them. 

Our basic point of view is to deserve loyal patronage by the way we treat 
passengers. That's why the crew of our crack Vista- Dome North Coast Limited 
goes all out all the time to make you feel like an honored guest. That's why 
our food is cuisine, why Our windows are kept washed en route, why we 
have extras like a special Stewardess-nurse named Sue aboard. 


Thinking about and planning for the comfort of passengers is the way, we 
feel, to run a railroad. And that’s the way we run the NP. 


Northern Pacific Railway 


Daily between Chicago « Twin Cities « Billings * Spokane « Seattle + Portland 
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call it 
Abex? 


We used to call it American Brake Shoe. 





Which was fine when all we made were brake shoes. But we also make friction products, 
hydraulic equipment, parts for railroads, and cast metal products. So you can see that 
the shoe doesn’t fit. 


We had to find a new name. We tried and tried and tried. Nothing seemed to work. 


Then someone said, ““Why not call it Abex?” Everybody liked that. 


So Abex it is. 
dex 


CORPORATION 


Formerly American Brake Shoe Company 


530 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 10036 
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Granc 
penny 


It’s costlier, the way we make our 
Bourbon. 
Such as using small grains 
in the mash. 
And double-distillation, a dram at a time. 
We even cast aside a new, handmade 
ageing barrel when the char doesn’t equal a 
prescribed 3/22”. 
By not pinching pennies, 
we've succeeded 
in making a Bourbon 
others have moved heaven 
and earth to match since 1882. 
While this 
makes our 
price some- 
what hard to 
take, it’s 
the very thing 
that makes 
our Bourbon so 


Kentucky straight Bourbon whiskeys. 86 proof and 100 proof, 
bottled in bond. Distilled and bottled at the Forks of the 
Elkhorn by the Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co., Frankfort, Ky 


| 20 CIGARETTES 


J eee 


: Taste the long ciga 
that’s long 


Luxury length. You get that same famous length c 


eo) ey-(ameyteer-lale ie Miliecimt| obo (¢)@- Better el1ene 
money can buy! Outstanding... anc 





